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COMMENT. 

The Future Status of Traffic Associations; Japan and the 

Gold Standard. 

THE decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association has 
by this time become almost a matter of ancient history ; but 
there are certain facts bearing on the situation, which have 
not been adequately discussed, that tend to make the prob- 
able results of this decision less serious than most people have 
expected. 

The gist of this decision was that a traffic association, tak- 
ing away from its several members the right of making rates 
independently, is a combination in restraint of trade under the 
meaning of the Sherman Act ; and that the Court will not 
undertake to enquire whether such restraint be wisely or 
unwisely exerted : the combination is illegal in any event. 
The apparent result of this decision is to prohibit the vari- 
ous agencies which exist for the making of joint rates and to 
throw the whole transportation business of the country into 
chaos. But there are strong reasons to believe that this 
result will not follow. 

On this point the history of the pooling clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is very instructive. This was per- 
fectly explicit in prohibiting the railroads from dividing their 
traffic or their earnings from that traffic. Those who were 
familiar with railroad economy knew that rates could not be 
maintained by competing roads without some such pro- 
cedure ; and they thus foresaw a period of unlimited rate- 
cutting. But what was the result ? Simply that the pooling 
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clause ultimately proved a dead letter. It was either evaded 
or ignored by our traffic associations. Had there been 
good reasons in public policy for the prohibition of railroad 
pools, such evasion or neglect would not have been tolerated ; 
but as there was every reason against this prohibition, the 
law on the subject counted for nothing. We may anticipate 
a similar result, if the Supreme Court adopts a construction 
of the anti-trust law which interferes with good business 
methods. If it has to choose between the two, the public 
cares more for good business methods than it does for the 
authority of the Supreme Court. 

It may be objected that the failure of the pooling clause 
was simply the failure of a statute, which is notoriously 
more frequent than the failure of a judicial decision by a 
court of final authority ; and that the two cases are there- 
fore not parallel. But it may be urged on the other hand 
that the necessity of pooling is far less obvious than the 
necessity of traffic agreements for quoting joint rates ; and 
that a judicial decision which attacks the latter power is 
as weak, relatively, as a statute which attacks the former. 
The power of either legislature or courts to prevent agree- 
ments which operate in the public interest is far less than 
is commonly supposed. The law may be so framed that the 
courts will refuse to support any given agreement, and may 
thus make its continuance depend on the good faith of the 
contracting parties. So far as the maintenance of any 
agreement or contract is really dependent on the authority 
of the courts, the withdrawal of the right to appeal to that 
authority will destroy the force of the agreement. But where 
the maintenance of the agreement rests on the character and 
intentions of the parties thqpselves, the withdrawal of the 
right does not destroy it ; and in these circumstances the 
threat of statutory penalties usually has little effect. 

The agreements upon which our present traffic associations 
are founded belong distinctly to the latter class. They have 
little to fear from the withdrawal of legal protection, because 
they rely on something quite different for their existence and 
maintenance. This is the reason why the adverse judicial 
decision has had no effect upon rates. The legal power of the 
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association to maintain rates was about as good after the 
decision as before it, because it had amounted to nothing at 
either time. Where the courts had given no support they 
could lake none away. The only real difference was that, 
belorethe decision, a traffic association was one kind of a mis- 
demeanor under one statute, and now it is two kinds of a 
misdemeanor under two statutes. If it continued to live 
unmolested in the former state, we doubt whether the latter 
will prove much worse. 



Japan has surprised the world almost as much by her 
sudden adoption of the gold standard as she did by her over- 
whelming defeat of China in the late war. In fact, however, 
the adoption of the gold standard is not new. but is merely 
a return lo a policy adopted over a quarter of a century ago. 
At the time of the expedition of Commodore Perry her 
whole currency was in a most disordered and chaotic condi- 
tion, A new mint was. however, established in 1868, and 
opened in 1871, and in the same year the gold standard was 
adopted. But in 1S78 the use of the trade yen of 416 grains 
of silver was extended to all payments, and this had the 
clicct, under the well-known operation of Gresham's iaw, of 
driving all of the gold out of circulation and making Japan 
virtually a silver country. The redemption of the notes of 
the Imperial Bank ol Japan in silver tended still further to 
confirm the impression that Japan was a silver country, but 
she had become so. as has been shown, not from design, but 
from force of circumstances, and it was not unnatural, there- 
fore, that she should take advantage of her success in the 
war with China and of the large war indemnity paid in gold 
to carry out effectively what had been attempted in 1871. 

The way had been prepared by the appointment of a cur- 
rency commission in 1893, but the report of this commission 
was not decidedly in favor of the gold standard. The 
special effects on Japan of the fall in the price of silver were 
stated by the commission to consist in an increase of exports, 
a rise of prices, and consequent suffering of wage earners ; 
proets for debtors and taxpayers : piosperity for commerce, 
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industry, and agriculture; increase of the revenue and 
expenditures of the government ; an increased demand for 
labor ; a speculative spirit and luxury ; a rise in the price of 
goods imported from gold-using countries ; and a hindrance 
to the trade with gold-using countries. These consequences, 
it will be seen, were of a somewhat varied character, and the 
commission voted lo to 5 that they were on the whole bene- 
ficial to Japan. Nevertheless, the commission also voted 8 to 
7 that some change should be made in the standard, and six 
declared themselves for gold, while two voted for the double 
standard. Thus a minority of the whole commission favored 
the gold standard, though a still smaller minority favored 
bimetallism. 

The report of the commission does not, therefore, seem to 
an outsider to have been sufficiently pronounced to fully 
explain the boldness of the step which has been taken and 
the remarkable speed with which it was passed by the Jap- 
anese Diet. This is one of the surprising features of the 
reform. The coinage bill was referred to a special com- 
mittee of the lower House on the evening of March 3d. By 
the 9th it had been returned to the House. On the nth it 
was passed in three readings with comparatively little oppo- 
sition and sent up to the House of Peers, who passed it on 
the 23d. Some of the members spoke in opposition to the 
plan, but the accounts of the proceedings indicate that the 
opposition was not serious, and that no material changes 
were made in the bill as presented by Count Matsukata. 
These provisions themselves are of an extremely simple 
nature. Under the existing system gold is rated to silver as 
16.17 to ^' Under the new system the gold coins which are 
to become the standard of value are to be just half the weight 
of the old coins, which will make the ratio 32.34 to i. The 
silver yen are to be gradually withdrawn, and the law is to 
go into effect on the ist of October of this year. 

There is obviously some doubt among observers on the 
spot as to the leading motives for this radical measure. The 
Yokohama correspondent of the London Economist says 
that the principal object is to encourage the investment of 
foreign capital in Japan. This view is, however, not borne 
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out by the utterances of Count Matsukata. In a very able 
speech delivered in the House March 2d [a part of which 
is reprmted on p. 84 o( this number], he enumerates four 
advantages that he expects to accrue from the revision of 
the coinage. The last one in order is the attraction of for- 
eign capital. The chief advantage, he states, is to avoid 
fluctuations in the prices of commodities; secondly, he 
expects to increase the exports, and thirdly, to avoid fluc- 
tuations in e^■change with gold-using countries. Similarly 
in an interesting article contributed by him to the Kokumin- 
my4Qmo\The Far East\, he lays especial stress upon the rise 
in the price of commodities which has taken place since the 
war. and which he says has put Japan into a position of dis- 
advantage in its trade with foreign countries. He says, " In 
comparison with the year 188S prices have risen 30 per cent., 
yes, they have risen even 26 per cent, since the war." This 
be thinks is due not so much to an increase in the currency 
as to the depreciation of silver. 

Many of the foreign residents of Japan think that the 
country is making a great mistake. This view is voiced by 
the Japan Mail, and is elaborated in a long and scholarly 
address given by Prof. Garrett Droppers, February 20th, 
1897. Prof, Droppers, who is an outspoken bimetalHst, 
thinks that the Japanese statesmen who favor the gold 
standard are under the influence of a delusion. " This delu- 
I sioo may be defined as a species of mania for the yellow 
metal almost as inexplicable and as polentas the craze for 
tulip bulbs in Holland in the 17th century." This address 
was delivered prior to the speech of Count Matsukata, 
•ad Prof. Droppers may, therefore, be pardoned for not 
doing full justice to the arguments in lavor of the change. 
To one who reads the speeches and debates on the subject, 
however, it would appear that Count Matsukata takes a more 
profound view of the subject than the delusion theory would 
imply. He certainly sees deeper than the bimetallists, and is 
not taken in by the popular argument that the silver stan- 
dard is in itself of great advantage to the export trade of a 
country. This, like many other statements of the bimetal- 
lists, has been repeated, until it has come to be assumed by 
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many of them to be an axiom as little open to question as 
any axiom in Euclid. A sounder view is that whatever 
advantage esdsts is gained only during a period of transition. 
As long as the prices in the silver-using country have not 
risen in proportion to the fall in the gold value of silver, 
there is a great profit in importing goods of the silver coun- 
try t^ a gold country and paying for them in the metal 
which has become cheap relatively to gold. As long as 
wagt^s have not risen as rapidly as prices, there is likewise 
an advantage to the manufacturer. This advantage disap- 
pears as svx^n as prices and wages have adjusted themselves, 
an J it would seem that, partly in consequence of the war 
with China. Japan has now reached the point of adjustment 
aiul has nothing further to gain from the low price of silver. 
The war has doubtless hastened the adoption of the gold 
standard in other ways. The political position which it has 
given her has made Japan feel the necessity of having the 
curroncv which other first-class nations have, and the war 
imlemnity has made it possible to carry this change into 
ortoct. It is, however, hardly likely that so radical a step 
would be taken, if there were not more substantial reasons 
such as those mentioned above. 

While Japan was adopting the bold and clean-cut policy 
iJoscribcd above, the President of the United States appointed 
throe sjcntlemen to visit Europe in search of the ignis fatuus 
of international bimetallism, which suggests the thought 
that, if the Japanese have learned their principles of finance 
{to\\\ the progressive nations of the Western world, those 
nations might very properly return the compliment and send 
sonic of their statesmen to school to their former pupils. 
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LIMITS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

THE repudiation of the Chicago platform was undoubt- 
edly due in part to its attack upon the Supreme Court. 
The most important function of that Court being to construe 
and enforce the Constitution, this was felt to be, in effect, an 
attack upon the Constitution itself. Many who, failing to 
appreciate the dishonor and disaster involved in the free 
coinage of silver as proposed, were ready to tall in line with 
Bryan and his followers, drew back when they realized that 
the programme included an assault upon the "bulwark of 
the Constitution " or an attempt to still its " living voice." 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his work on Constitutional Law, says ; 
"There can be no doubt that the people are strongly con- 
vinced of the excellence of their organic law : that they will 
not yield their convictions to the demands of any theorizers ; 
and that they will suffer no amendments except those which 
shall more completely carry out the ideas upon which the 
whole is based, which shall supply some omission or correct 
some inadvertency. I repeat, the Conslitutiiin as a whole 
must stand." Evidence in support of this opinion is fur- 
nished by the campaign of [896. At the same time, thereare 
signs enough of willingness in many quarters to do away 
with the restraints of the Constitution ; and it is clear that 
appreciation of its benefits needs to be stimulated. The dis- 
cussions of the late campaign did much to this end. But the 
education thus begun must go farther to be adequate to the 
needs of the times. The functions of the courts as guard- 
ians of the Constitution have been much considered. And 
this is well. But to stop here is to invite the thought, 
believed to be already too common, that the courts are all- 
sufficient for its enforcement, without active interest on the 
part of the people and their legislative representatives. 

The people cannot too often be made to feel the truth 
ejcpressed by Daniel Webster when he said : " No conviction 
is stronger than that the maintenance of the judicial power 
is essenlial and indispensable to the very being of this gov- 
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eminent. The Constitution without it, would be no consti- 
tution — the Government, no government " ; to which Mr. 
E. J. Phelps testified in these words : " American experi- 
ence has made it an axiom in political science, that no writ- 
ten constitution of government can hope to stand, without a 
paramount and independent tribunal to determine its con- 
struction and enforce its precepts, in the last resort. This is 
the great and foremost duty cast by the Constitution, for the 
sake of the Constitution, upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; ** and to which Mr. Dicey referred when he 
said : ** The glory of the founders of the United States is to 
have devised and adopted arrangements under which the 
Constitution became in reality as well as name the supreme 
law of the land." 

But it is equally important that it be understood and 
appreciated that there are limits to the operation of Con- 
stitutional law ; that the courts alone cannot fully enforce 
the Constitution ; that its successful working largely depends 
upon the faithful performance of duties imposed upon the 
people and their representatives other than the judges — 
duties which are beyond the reach of the law, and have no 
other sanction than conscience and public opinion. 

And, moreover, it is important that the limitations of the 
Constitution itself be appreciated ; that it be generally real- 
ized that civil liberty is not secure simply because the Con- 
stitution is respected and obeyed. Congress and the State 
legislatures may legislate in violation of the principles of civil 
liberty, even while paying strict regard to the restraints both 
of the Constitution of the United States and of the several 
State Constitutions. 

It is an interesting academic question whether the Eng- 
lish system of constitutional government or the American is 
the better. It is not a practical question with us, because 
the system we have is here to stay. No fundamental change 
is possible, save through revolution. But it is well to study 
the two together. The contrasts make clear the character- 
istics of each. And the same elements of civil life, the same 
forces are required for the successful working of the one as 
of the other. 
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England, though it has a constitution — ^an unwritten one — 
has comparatively little constitutional law. A law has been 
defined as " any rule which will be enforced by the courts." 
The courts of England have enforced its constitution by 
denying the authority of officials and the validity of their 
acts because in violation of its principles. But no court can 
declare an act of Parliament void. Parliament, according to 
Blackstone, " can do anything that is not naturally impossi- 
ble." The whole power of sovereignty is vested in it. What 
it enacts cannot but be law. As to legislation, therefore, the 
force of the English Constitution is purely moral, acting 
upon the members of Parliament through tradition and pre- 
cedent. *' It is in an unwritten code, in maxims handed 
down traditionally, which have stood the test of experience, 
that we must seek the strength, the equipoise and the stabil- 
ity of the English government." (Hare on the Constitution,) 
It is a code and not a law that keeps Parliament within 
bounds. A violation of this code cannot be dealt with 
by the courts. Public opinion is its only sanction. 

The Constitution of the United States, on the other hand 
— like the constitutions of the several States — is a law. 
Because it is a law, the courts must recognize and apply it. 
By its own terms, it is made the supreme law of the land. 
And so, whatever of legislation conflicts with it, whether of 
the States or of Congress, is void ; and the courts in proper 
case must so declare. The Congress of the United States is 
not vested, like the Parliament of England, with the full 
power of sovereignty. Its power is legally limited by the 
Constitution under which it exists. It represents and 
speaks for the sovereign people only within the limits and 
under the restrictions there stated. If it attempts to legis- 
late outside of such limits or contrary to such restrictions, 
its acts are so far void ; they are not — although they appear 
to be — the acts of the sovereign. It needs no judgment of 
any court to annul them. They are, as matter of law, void 
from the beginning by force of the Constitution itself, or 
rather because the Constitution has never breathed into them 
the breath of life. 

But, in the language of Hamilton, "laws are a dead letter 
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without courts to expound and define their true meaning 
and operation." The courts do not set aside unconstitutional 
laws, but they authoritatively declare the unconstitutionality 
which in itself makes them void. And so the courts enforce 
the Constitution. They give it sanction, and secure that its 
voice shall be heard. 

In whatever court the constitutionality of a Federal or 
State statute comes in question, the rule of action is the 
same. But the framers of the Constitution saw that there 
was need of a court, created by it and which would there- 
fore presumably interpret it in accordance with its spirit, to 
be the court of last resort upon constitutional questions. 
And so they created the Supreme Court, and empowered it 
to say the final word as ** the living voice of the Constitu- 
tion." 

In this country then, the Constitution is a law and the 
supreme law ; and we rely for its construction and enforce- 
ment upon the courts, and in the last resort upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; while in England, so 
far as legislation is concerned, the constitution is not a law, 
has only a moral force, and has no sanction but public opin- 
ion. 

We read with pleasure the praises of our constitutional 
system which have come from our own wise men and those 
of other lands. But we may as well at the same time 
acknowledge that English history, down to the present day, 
proves that free government, government proceeding with 
due regard for the rights of the people, exists there under a 
system in which there is only an unwritten constitution 
having, as to legislative acts, only moral force. 

" There is no assembly," says Mr. Hare, •* where a respect 
for vested rights and personal liberty is more deeply rooted 
or that is less inclined to go beyond just bounds to the injury 
of either. When, on full investigation and debate, it appears 
that a measure cannot be adopted consistently with the 
principles of the Constitution, the argument is as conclusive 
as if the measure were one that Parliament could not adopt.** 

In the older nation of Anglo-Saxon origin, the moral force 
of an unwritten constitution has been enough to secure per- 
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»onal liberty and personal rights, Have we no need of the 
play of the like moral force in our system? Is there not a 
field in this country, within the scope of the constitution but 
beyond the reach of constitutional law, in which our Con- 
stitution, although wrilten, has in fact only a moral force? 

Acts of Congress which are unconstitutional are undoubt- 
edly, as matter of law, void from the beginning. But, prac- 
tically, such acts have the force of law. more or less com- 
pletely according to the degree of doubt as to their validity, 
until the courts have declared them void; in most cases, 
until the Supreme Court of the United States has so 
declared. The acts of Congress making United States notes 
legal tender were passed in 1863 and 1863. Not until t870 
did the Supreme Court, in Hepburn vs. Griswold, declare 
them void as applied to past contmcts. For seven years or 
more these provisions stood as valid. Innumerable transac- 
tions were affected by them. Although the Court held that 
there had been no law compelling the acceptance of such 
notes in payment of prior debts, yet countless debts, aggre- 
gating a tremendous amount, had been so discharged under 
compulsion. If that decision had stood, only in exceptional 
cases could redress have been had for losses caused by these 
acts, compelling an obedience to which, as then decided, 
they were not entitled. The fact that the Supreme Court 
bicr changed its view and decided in Knox vs. Lee that these 
provisions were valid, does not affect the case for purposes 
of illustration. 

The question of the validity of the Income Tax Law. for 
peculiar reasons, was brought before the Supreme Court 
and there argued and decided with very unusual quickness. 
And yet that law, now decided to be void, had practical and 
important efiect, as though valid, for a very considerable 
time. 

So true is it that unconstitutional acts have practical effect 
■slaw until judicially declared void, that it is a very corn- 
notion that it is the function of the courts to annul 
acts and that they are law until so annulled. Even a 
States Senator of lung experience is reported lately 
ng: "The Constitution provides the manner in which 
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a law should be enacted. If a bill is passed by a majority of 
a quorum of both Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President, it is a law That law commands the obedi- 
ence of every person until it has been set aside by decree of the 
Supreme Court upon the ground that it is unconstitutional.** 
The Constitution alone can give to an act of Congress the 
force of a command. An act intended to control the Presi- 
dent — and the Senator spoke in reference to such an act — 
may have no eflect whatever, if unconstitutional, save as 
matter of opinion to be considered by him in determining 
his course. But as a rule an unconstitutional act has the 
practical effect of a law and compels obedience, more or less, 
so long as there is any doubt whether it is constitutional or 
not ; that is, in most cases until its unconstitutionality has 
been declared by the Supreme Court. It is hazardous for 
the individual to assume to solve the doubt and act accord- 
ingly. And if he is willing to do so, he may be vastly 
affected because others either take a different view of the 
question or, because of the doubt, treat the act as valid for 
the time. 

Constitutional law cannot prevent Congress or a State 
legislature from passing unconstitutional acts, which will 
practically operate as though valid to a large extent and 
for considerable time. Only a controlling regard for the 
principles and purposes of the Constitution on the part of 
the legislators and a conscientious discharge of their duty to 
observe its limitations, can do this. In other words, to this 
extent our only reliance is in the same moral force which in 
England keeps Parliament within bounds. 

Violations of ordinary laws are prevented by the mere 
fact that the courts are open, ready to inflict punishment 
upon the violators or compel them to make redress. There 
is no such deterrent force to prevent legislators from voting 
for acts which are unconstitutional. They cannot be pun- 
ished, and no one can require redress from them in the 
courts, if they do so — even if they do so deliberately and 
knowingly. There can be no doubt of the duty of legislators 
to vote against acts which they believe to be unconstitu- 
tional. But violations of this duty are out of the reach of 
constitutional law. 
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The Constitution speaks in general terms ; powers of legis- 
lation are given in few words. These powers should be 
used only in accordance with the general spirit of the instru- 
ment ; and yet they may be used for unconstitutional pur- 
poses. The courts have decided that they cannot question 
the motives ol Congress, If, for example, an act which is in 
form a revenue act, is passed solely for protection, the question 
of the constitutionality of the purpose cannot be passed upon 
by the courts. Tlie purposes of Congress can be kept in 
conformity with the spirit of the Constitution only by moral 
force ; Constitutional law is of no avail to this end. 

Fidelity to the Constitution on the part of members of 
Congress was manifestly an essential part of the scheme of 
constitutional government when adopted. U was intended 
that every vote in favor of the passage of an act should 
imply a deliberate judgment that it was within the power of 
Congress to so enact. This has been recognized and has 
been made the basis of a rule of decision in the courts, which 
in itself limits the operation of constitutional law. In Knox 
V. Lee. Mr. Justice Strong says: "A decent respect for a 
co-ordinate branch of the government demands that the 
judiciary should presume, until the contrary is clearly 
shown, that there has been no transgression of power by 
Congress — all the members of which act under the obliga- 
tion of an oath of fidelity to the Constitution." This rule 
was not then laid down lor the first time. It had been fol- 
lowed from the beginning, and with manifest wisdom. 
Whalcvcr Congress, the members considering the limitations 
upon its powers and voting accordingly, solemnly puts forth 
as law, should not be held as void by the courts, unless it is 
dearly unconstitutional. But if it has come to be true that 
the enactment of a law does not mean that in the opinion of 
the majority in each House it is warranted by the Constitu- 
tion, but only that it should be passed as law and its validity 
left (or the courts to decide, what ground is there for the 
presumption upon which the rule is founded? Shall the 
rule of decision be changed, or shall our legislators return to 
Ujc practice of fidelity to the Constitution ? 

Observe our legislators in Congress — and the same thing 
nay be seen in the State legislatures. Is there the same 
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fidelity to the Constitution in legislation as there once was 
and as is essential to the successful working of its plan ? Is not 
the practice prevalent and growing among legislators, Fed- 
eral and State, to put aside questions of constitutionality, and 
relegate them to the courts to be passed upon in the first 
instance ? Can it be said that every act passed is certified as 
valid under the Constitution in the opinion of a majority of 
each House? Plenty of debate upon constitutional questions 
is to be found in the Congressional Record. But how often 
nowadays is a vote cast against a bill solely because it is 
believed to be unconstitutional ? Here we get outside of 
the record in a field where to give specific proofs is not easy 
and might be offensive. Little more can be done than to put 
the questions. 

Only the other day 1 happened to overhear this remark : 
" 1 doubt the constitutionality of that bill ; but I have prom- 
ised to vote for it." And, doubtless, almost any Congress- 
man or legislator might have so spoken, and without con- 
sciousness that he was confessing anything seriously open 
to criticism. In answer to any critic he might say : " What 
are the courts for? It is their business to pass on such 
questions. That is the beauty of our American system. 
Why should I trouble myself to solve them ? ** An illustra- 
tion of this habit of mind is found in a speech of a member of 
the House relating not to the constitutionality of a bill but 
to its meaning. He naively said : ** Gentlemen say they do 
not know how the courts will construe the act. It is for us 
to enact the law and for the courts to construe and enforce 
it.*' And this suggests one probable cause of the change of 
practice. It is apparently due, in part, to an excessive 
appreciation of the functions of the courts. We are apt to 
run to- extremes. Realization that the courts protect and 
enforce the Constitution leads to the careless conclusion that 
they may as well be allowed to monopolize that business. We 
need to recognize the limitations of constitutional law, to see 
that the functions of Congressmen cannot be relegated to the 
Courts. The duty of fidelity to the Constitution, which is 
imposed upon every Congressman and upon all State legisla- 
tors, must be faithfully discharged ; the Courts can furnish 
no substitute therefor. 
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In this connection the difference in general character 
:lween the constitutional questions now most frequently 
wnsia^ and those which were presented in the earlier history 
of the nation, should not be overlooked. In 1889, Mr, E. J. 
Phelps, speaking of the work of the Supreme Court, said; 
' The time will never come when questions of conflicting 
authority between the States and the Nation will cease to 
Larise. But that field must gradually grow smaller and its 
i inquiries less critical But new attacks upon individ- 
ual rights, in many forms and under many pretexts, are begin- 
ning to be heard of and are to be looked for in an increasing 
measure. The accursed warfare of classes is the danger that 
appears chiefly to threaten the future. It requires little 
prescience to perceive that the burden of constitutional 
administration by the court is to shift in a considerable 
degree from the preservation of the machinery of the gov. 
erament to the enforcement of its ultimate object ; from con- 
flicts between the States and the Federation to those between 
the Slate and the citizen, involving ihe protection of prop- 
erly, ol contracts, of personal rights." it needs but a glance \ 

HI at the legislation now proposed in Congress and in State 

^K legislatures to confirm this view. Attacks upon personal 
^H liberty and the sanctity of vested rights are the order of the 
^^1 day. And these attacks arc made to appear as being in the 
^H interest of the masses. Fidelity to the Constitution requires 
^H more courage, when the question seems to relate to the indi- 
^H vidua) rights of the few as against the demands of the many, 
^^H than when it concerns the relative powers of Nation and 
^H State. The temptation to relegate the question to the courts 
^^ as regards constitutionality, is stronger in the former than 
in the latter case. A fuller sense of duty on the part of our 
I l^islators is now all the more needed on this account. 
^H^ And there is a wider field in which moral force must 
^H operate to secure the full benefits of the Constitution ; that 
^H is, among the people. The representatives can hardly be 
! expected to be faithful, unless fidelity is demanded by those 

whom they represent. The Constitution, which came from 

ll the people, must have their continued support or lose its 

^^t power. " It is the bulwark of the people against their own 
^^B BDBdvised action, their own uninstructed will." It can 
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restrain temporary aberrations of popular sentiment. But 
its power must fail if the popular will becomes estranged 
from it. " The main reason," says Dicey, " why the United 
States have carried out the federal system with unequalled 
success is, that-the people of the Union are more thoroughly 
imbued with constitutional ideas than any other existing 
Nation." That the will of the people may continue to sup- 
port the Constitution and demand fidelity to it, the minds of 
the people must be continually educated as to its character, 
its purposes, and the meaning of its provisions and as to the 
benefits it secures to the community and to the citizens indi- 
vidually. 

Appreciation of the functions of the courts as guardians of 
the Constitution goes too far, if it creates the impression that 
the courts are all-sufficient to secure its benefits. And so, 
too, appreciation of the Constitution goes too far, if it leads 
to the belief that that instrument covers all that is needed 
for free government and the protection of individual rights. 
Constitutional law is limited within the domain of the Con- 
stitution. Equally true is it that the Constitution is limited 
within the field of civil liberty. To regard the Constitution 
as the be-all and end-all of free government in this country, 
is scarcely less of a mistake than to decry it. Dr. Lieber. 
speaking of constitutions generally, says: " But they remain 

means and we must beware of what has been called 

idolatry of the constitution ; for it is the living nation, the 
life of society, which is the object of the state and therefore 
the constitution likewise." There are times when constilu- 
tionalism seems to crowd out political wisdom ; when it 
seems to be assumed, in discussions of proposed measures, 
that what the Constitution permits cannot violate the rules 
of political expediency orthe principles of civil liberly. The 
error of this assumption needs to be continually emphasized. 

Constitutional law has a limited field; the Constitution, 
itself has a limited purpose. Eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty. Public opinion needs the guidance of such 
popular education as will keep alive among us an intelligent 
appreciation of what civil liberty is and what its safeguards 
are, and an active determination to have it. The capacity of 
the people for such education was amply shown in the cam- 
paign of 1896. Thomas Thacher. 

New York. 
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I STREET RAILWAYS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE PUBLIC. 

IN the development of steam railroads in England and in 
the United States, private enterprise has furnished an 
exceptionally good service both as regards frequency and 
speed of trains, and also as regards the furnishing of rail- 
way facilities in the remoter and less densely populated 
areas. With one or two unimportant exceptions, the state 
has not undertaken the ownership or operation of the lines, 
which are the absolute property of the various companies. 

Of recent years, however, there has come into existence 
another class of railroad property, which has brought with 
it questions of its own as to its wise administration, its 
proper ownership, and its relation to the public. Steam 
afforded us the possibility of trunk lines of railroad, with 
the tremendous advantages of quick and sure transit between 
cities, states and nations, Electricity has opened another 
6eld of utility and pleasure, bringing with it changes no less 
startling than those of sixty years ago when the steam loco- 
motive began to revolutionize the business of land transpor- 
tation. The steam railroad brought with it questions which 
the experience of generations of stage coaches could not 
answer. The electric railway carries to our very door prob- 
lems which a half century of steam power cannot solve, and 
which must be worked out by the generation of to-day. It 
almost combines the mobility of the stage coach and the 
speed of the locomotive ; but the experience of neither can 
fully answer the questions arising from the use of mechani- 
cal traction in our city streets. 

Id the United States a most free and easy policy of private 
ownership has been allowed ; in Canada the system may be 
described as semi-public; while in England semi-public own- 
ership has in large part been the rule, with a marked tcn- 

idencjT >D recent years toward full public ownership and 

inperation. 

Ninej'cars ago there were practically no electric railways 
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in operation.' In 1890 the roads using electricity had a 
track mileage of 1,261 miles. Now there are nine hundred 
and forty-six companies in the United States and Canada 
operating 14,932 miles of track, of which 12,583 miles are 
electrically equipped. Ten years ago our people scarcely 
thought of such a thing as " the street railway problem." 
The ** municipal problem," as to how good government for 
cities could best be secured, was often discussed. This 
embraced considerations as to the ownership of water and 
gas works, but scarcely ever touched upon street railways. 
The old horse car lines possessed somewhat valuable fran- 
chises, many of them indeterminate in duration and freely 
given to the companies by legislatures or by municipal coun- 
cils. These car systems were few in number, and were of 
comparatively small profit to the owners and of little use to 
the citizens.' The street cars were then but an incident in 
the life of the city. Now they are a controlling factor in 
the growth and development of nearly all our large towns. 

The introduction of electricity as a motive power is 
responsible for the changed position of the street railways 
as an element of city life. 

Whereas formerly the franchise of many a railway was 
only valuable enough to permit the earning of a fair return 
upon the cost of the road ; now the franchise is a thing of 
recognized value and often figures as the basis of security 
for the bond issues of the company. 

* Jan. I, 1888, thirteen roads in U. S. and Canada with a total of 48 miles of 
track. 

' Passengers Carried. Miles of Track. 

1888. 1895. 1888. 1895. 

Albany 3,037.841 8,958,361 13.9 34.5 

Buffalo 11,675,115 35.644.704 52.3 67.1 

Rochester 8,535,383 16,131.483 39.1 87.4 

Troy 6,532,246 8,652,722 21.3 31.2 

Holyoke 491,905 2,067,579 44 16.6 

Springfield 2,135,016 8,390.326 13.7 45.3 

Northampton 184,485 1,639,511 3.2 15.0 

Fall River 2,470,783 5.149.327 16.3 24.7 

Wilkesbarre 328,350 6,562,171 4.2 63.2 

Scranton 470,763 6,936,838 13.0 32.3 

35.861,887 100,133,022 181.4 417.3 
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I The possibility of quick city transit is of recent date, and 
c questions of rates of iares and good service, of equitable 
ti'jn, and of proper recompense for use of the streets, 
» forced tliemselves into the minds of the American peo- 
ple only within the last decade. " 

The value of the street car franchise was recognized in 
England much sooner than in Anierica, and concessions for 
the use of the streets there have for decades been most care- 
fully guarded. 

In our own country the practice of the various States in 
granting charters has been somewhat varying, and it might 
be difficult to define what is meant by the United Slates 
system of street railway control. Up to a very recent date 
(he general policy in most States seems to have been to grant 
whate%'er the companies asked. In a few of the Eastern 
States the companies have been placed under the supervision 
[ the Railway Commissioners and in certain cities of Cali- 
uia the franchises are valued by the local assessors and 
e subject to taxation. In other ways some of the States 
lemand some slight compensation for the value of the con- 
essions made to the companies, but on the whole there is no 
Bch conception of the value of the powers granted by the 
everal States and the corresponding obligations of the com- 
mies, as exists in Great Britain, 
Although the English Tramways Act was framed in 1870. 
it anticipates the conditions of to-day, and affords opportu- 
aities for readjustment of privileges and duties, as the 
changed conditions of city life render such alterations desira- 
ble. Twenty-seven years ago Old England insisted upon a 
-Cbartcr for tramway companies to run but twenty-one 
To.<iay, with charter privileges much more valuable 
a any tramway rights granted by Parliament, the States 
( New England are giving away franchises indeterminate as 
Dtime and with very slight provisions as to State or munt- 

1 control. 

There has been little uniformity in the legislation of the 
Farioas States relating to these matters. 
Very liberal charters have been granted by nearly every 
late, and in many of the largest cities the franchises are 
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practically perpetual in duration, with no provision for the 
payment of any compensation therefor. In many of the 
Southern and Western States the life of the charter is limited, 
either through the operation of the general corporation law, 
or by special acts of the legislature or municipal cquncils. 
This is the case in several States where the towns are small 
and the value of the franchises correspondingly slight. 

In the Eastern and Middle States, containing many of the 
largest cities in America, the charters are very generally 
indeterminate as to time, some specifying nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years' duration, while in others no limit whatever 
is mentioned. In all the New England States, except Rhode 
Island, and in New York and Pennsylvania the charters are 
practically perpetual. Thus the railway franchises of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, BuflFalo and Pitts- 
burgh are the absolute and perpetual property of the com- 
panies.' These franchises are unquestionably among the 
most valuable of any highway concessions granted by public 
authorities, and have often served as a basis of security for 
the bonded debt of the companies. As the promoters of a 
recent enterprise in New York City naively remarked in 

their bond circular, " the company paid in excess of 

half a million of dollars for the various old horse car lines, 
the entire value of which was their franchises." 

In Michigan the municipalities grant thirty-year fran- 
chises, in Iowa their duration is twenty-five years, in Call- 
fornia fifty years, Rhode Island twenty-five years, and in the 
States which have granted unlimited charters, there has usu- 

* It is worth noting that in Philadelphia an ordinance has been in effect 
since July 7, 1857, which provides in Section 8 that passenger railways shall file 
a statement of the cost of their road with the city solicitor, the city reserving the 
right to purchase the same at any time by paying the original cost. 

Here is an ordinance which has stood for forty years, without amendment or 
repeal, and whose validity as regards this section has never been passed upon 
by the courts. In the meantime very great changes in the city's railway system 
have taken place. Numerous grants of power have been made to various com- 
panies, the line mileage has increased until now it is greater than in any other city, 
many agreements have been entered into between the city and the roads, result- 
ing in the laying of hundreds of miles of street pavements at the expense of the 
companies, yet all the while this ordinance has existed, apparently forgotten, 
rarely ignored. 
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ally been inserted in the charter of each company a clause 
providing for amendment or repeal, at the pleasure of the 
legislature or " whenever the public good requires."* 

The question of legislative control of railways has been 
agitated to some extent, with the result that in eight States 
the companies make annual returns under the law to a State 
officer. In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New York detailed reports are ren- 
dered to the Railroad Commissioners, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the companies fall. In New Jersey a meagre report is 
made to the State Board of Assessors, and in Pennsylvania 
the companies render an historical sketch, with some few 
financial statistics to the Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
The companies in these eight States and those of the District 
of Columbia are the only ones that are obliged to report 
regularly to State officials, though in certain cases companies 
render statements to the public authorities of the cities 
where they are located. The attempt to clothe the Rail- 
road Commissioners with authority over street railways has 
in some States been opposed by the companies. In Iowa 
and Vermont, bills placing tramway companies under the 
jurisdiction of the State Commissioners were last year 
defeated in the legislatures. 

The only States, then, in which the operations of the com- 
panies are matters of public record are as follows : 

Miles. Bonds and Stocks issued. 

Maine 115 $4,230,875 

New Hampshire 52 923,100 

Massachusetts i»i53 60,315,100 

Rhode Island 140 16,677,400 

Connecticut 334 16,322,740 

New York 1,904 347.967,757 

New Jersey 585 68,662,250 

Pennsylvania - ii49i 207,930,133 

District of Columbia 140 19,270,500 

5.914 $742,299,855 

As the total mileage in the cities of the United States is 
14470 miles, it will be seen that the eight States mentioned 

* New Hampshire. 
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with the Federal District comprise 41 per cent, of the entire 
mileage, and 54 per cent, of the bonded debt and capital 
stock of the companies. The tramways in this group of 
States are capitalized at the rate of $124,000 per mile, or con- 
siderably more than the steam roads,' although the cost of 
construction and equipment has undeniably been much 
greater with the steam roads than with the trolley lines. 

While, according to the Interstate Commerce Reports 
the capitalization of steam railroads throughout the United 
States has averaged about $60,000 per mile,' the street 
railways are capitalized at $95,000 per mile.' This is espec- 
ially striking when it is considered that the tramway com- 
panies have not had to construct expensive roadbeds, to buy 
valuable rights of wa}', to build bridges and tunnels, or to 
erect and maintain expensive terminal depots. All these 
expenses have had to be borne by the steam roads, and yet 
their capitalization per mile is less than two-thirds of the 
amount claimed by the tramway companies. 

In the States where the supervision of the Railroad Com- 
missioners is provided for by law, the scope of their authority 
varies somewhat, and their duties are largely those growing 
out of the exercise of the police power of the State. Details 
of organization and construction are passed upon by them, 
complaints of any infraction of the law may be made to 
them, and the charges are investigated by them. The Board 
of Railroad Commissioners is also to a large degree a judi- 
cial body, and as such is expected to be impartial and with- 
out prejudice in its decisions and its rulings. Often the 
experience of the Commissioners is of value in shaping new 
legislation. This is especially the case in New Hampshire, 
where upon the recommendation of the Commissioners a 
general street railway law was passed in 1895 which in many 
respects protects the interests of the public very well. 

^ The steam railroads of these States are capitalized at about $109,000 per 

mile. 

* $50,000 is probably more correct. 

» Street railway capitalization per mile in Canada. \ ^^"^^^ = ^"'Soo. 

< Stocks = 37.90a 

Great Britain. \ ^""^^ = *'5.ocx). 

( Stocks = 38,000. 
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A comparison of the powers granted and the duties 
imposed by the charters of the companies in the several 
States shows the following points, as in general qualifying 
the system of private ownership in the United States, and 
defining the extent of State or municipal control. 

1. The duration of charter privileges is usually unlimited 
as to time. 

2. Ownership of tracks and franchises is vested absolutely 
in private companies, without any provision for acquisition 
by the city at any time. 

3. No compensation for the value of the franchise is usually 
made. 

4. Certain restrictions as to methods of construction are 
imposed, such as the weight of rails, height of poles and 
other engineering details. 

5. Few restrictions as to operation are imposed, either as 
regards time-table, hours of labor for employees, or even as 
to rates of fare. 

6. Taxes vary greatly as to form and amount. In general, 
a property tax on poles, wires, rails, rolling stock and power 
bouse. Sometimes a license tax on each car operated. 
Often a tax on market value of stock and bonds. Occasion- 
ally a tax on gross receipts in lieu of or in addition to the 
property tax. Very generally the companies pay the cost 
of laying street pavement between the rails and for a foot or 
two on each side thereof. 

In the legislation of most of the Slates the companies are 
given very great freedom in the management of their finan- 
cial affairs. Thus over-capitalization has been possible, and 
excessive issues of bonds and stock have been the rule rather 
than the exception. This evil is coming to be recognized, 
and legislation is being had quite tardily in a few of the 
Eastern States to stop the practice. A Massachusetts law pro- 
vides that " only such amounts of stock and bonds shall be 
issued, and for such purposes only, as have been authorized 
by the board of railroad commissioners." Connecticut also 
has had a statute since 1893 which provides for limitation of 
bond issues. In each of these States the bonded debt per 
mile of track is $20,000, while in Pennsylvania and New 
York the debt is $49,000 and $91,000 respectively. 
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The over-capitalization of the roads has a most direct bear- 
ing upon the interests of the public as well as upon investors 
in the bonds of the road. Attempts to reduce fares have 
repeatedly been frustrated by the claim that "if the fares 
are reduced, the company will be unable to earn a reasona- 
ble return upon its (nominal) capital." With a capitalization 
two or three times the cost of the roads, a reduction of fares 
might perhaps have this result. A small return upon a ficti- 
tious capital may, however, represent a handsome profit 
upon the actual cash investment of the promoters of the 
enterprise. 

In sharp contrast to the rapid introduction of electricity 
in American cities, is the slow and hesitating attitude of the 
people of Great Britain. Naturally conservative, the English 
have been slow to adopt the trolley, although for many years 
steam has been employed as a motive power on several tram- 
ways.* But within the last few months the natural resistance 
to innovation has yielded considerably, and the sentiment in 
favor of electrical propulsion is growing. The town council 
of Sheffield has just voted to adopt the trolley experimentally 
on two lines in the city. The city of Glasgow recently sent 
a committee to America to examine the various systems and 
report thereon. The committee returned last December, 
and recommended that a part of the municipal tramways 
be equipped for overhead electric traction. It is probable 
that the next few years will witness a very general change 
in English tramways, from horse and steam power to elec- 
tricity. 

In an analysis of the English system of tramways one dis- 
covers at the outset a very radical difference from anything 
that prevails in the United States, in that thirty-seven of the 
tramway undertakings of the United Kingdom belong to the 
local authorities (to the corporation of the city, town or bor- 
ough). Besides these thirty-seven tramways, involving a 
total expenditure on capital account of j£^4,3o8,oo8, and hav- 
ing a mileage of 528 miles, there are 116 lines owned by pri- 

^ Barrow in Furness, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Burnley, Gateshead, 
Huddersfield, and many others, operate by steam locomotives. 
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vate companies, with a capital expenditure of ;f 10,887,985, 
embracing 939 miles of track. Here then, municipal corpo- 
rations, as well as private companies, have been the promo- 
tors of tramway schemes in so far as the construction of the 
lines is concerned. The lines belonging to the local authori- 
ties have almost invariably been operated by private com- 
panies under leases running for twenty-one years, at the 
expiration of which time the track and franchise become the 
absolute property of the town or borough. 

During the life of the lease, the operating company under 
contract agreement with the city corporation pays a rental 
for the use of the streets and rails, which rental usually 
amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent, upon the original cost of 
the tramways. 

Percentage of 
Rentals and 
Cost of Annual Sink- Sinking Fund 

Tramways. Annual Rent. ing Fund. to cost. 

£ £ £ 

Birmingham 169,656 6,928 — first 14 years. 4,683 7 and 8 

8.762 — last 7 years. 

Bolton 73.690 3.791 — lo-year contract. sH 

Bootle 38,700 3f483 — 21-year contract. 9 

Dundee... 57>9d2 4*348 — i4-year contract. 7>^ 

Edinburgh 185,167 12,950 — since 1893. 7 

Govan 68,482 Corporation of Glasgow, 

lessees. 6^1^ 

Liverpool 400,600 40,920 — contract recently 

expired. 10 

Manchester 155,439 22,446= rental for 1895. 14 

Newport 21,147 1,910— 21-ycar contract. • 9 

Oldham 48,751 3,234 — 16-year and 

21 -year contracts. 6)^ 

Sunderland 17450 937 — 21-year contract. 5>^ 

Rates of fare and frequency of car service are in some cases 
also determined by the contract under which the company 
operates the lines. 

As a variation from this system of public ownership and 
private administration, several towns have obtained special 
parliamentary sanction, and are now operating the tramways 
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as a municipal undertaking with varying degrees of success.* 

^United Kingdom, June 30, 1896. 



MUesof 
Street 


Under- 
taking^ 


335 


37 


674 


116 



Tramways belonging to local authorities 

Tramways belonging to other than local authorities.. 

1009 153 

Of the tramways belonging to local authorities, 32 are operated by private 
companies, while five, viz., Blackpool, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Plymouth, operate as well as own their tramways. 

City. Population. Power. Streets Traversed. Track Mileage. 

Blackpool 35.000 Electrical 4 miles 3 ch. 5 miles 55 ch. 

Glasgow...!.. 700,000 Horse 35 ** n " 67 " 34 " 

Huddersfield.. 100,000 Steam 19 " 68 " 21 '* 25 '* 

Leeds 400,000 Horse &St'm 17 " 27 " 27 " 49 " 

Plymouth 90,000 Horse 4 " 5 ** 5 " 45 " 

1,325,000 80 miles 34 ch. 127 miles 48 ch. 

Results of Operation. 

Blackpool, After paying interest on cost of tramway and making 

Enterprise allowance for sinking fund, a profit remained last year of 

cost ;£^593* This was added to the accumulated profits of the 

;^29,022. three preceding years of municipal operation, making a 

total of ;f 2753 .2.5, from which ;^256c .6.2 was appro- 
priated to reduce amount spent on reconstruction of 
Centre Channel in excess of sanction, and the balance, 
;f 192 . 16 . 3, transferred to the borough rate account to 
aid in expenses for the year. 



Glasgow, 
Enterprise 

cost 
;f553.ooo. 



Year ending May 31, 1896. 
Receipts 
Working expenses 



Deduct for interest 
Sinking fund 
Payment to com- 
mon good 
Depreciation acc't 
Permanent way 

renewal fund 
General reserve 



Balance 



;^I2,656 . 12 . 5 
10,541 . 19 . 2 

9,000 . 0.0 
17,809 .9.1 

17,000 . 0.0 
16,259. 7.3 



;f334.377 . 13 • 6 
251,110 .5.7 

;f 83,267 . 7 . II 



;f 83,267 . 7 . II 
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Since 1870 the United Kingdom has had a general tram- 
ways act, known as The Tramways Act, 1870. The act is 
divided into three parts. Part I relates to the issuing of 
provisional orders by the Board of Trade, authorizing the 
construction of tramways. Part II relates to the regulations 
as to their construction. Part III contains ** general pro- 
visions," including the subjects of insolvency of promoters, 
purchase of tramways, tolls, by-laws by local authorities, 
offenses and penalties, and regulation of traffic by local 
authorities. Under this act provisional orders authorizing 
the construction of tramways in any district may be obtained 
by (i) the local authority of such district, or by (2) any per- 
son or persons, corporation or company with the consent of 

Huddersfield, The operation of the lines for the year ending March 31, 

Enterprise 1895, resulted in a deficiency of ;f 2,473. Each year of the 

cost fourteen years of its histor>' this tramway has run at a loss 

;f 139,500. varying from ;^67i, in 1882, to ;f 16,626 in 1893, involving 

a total loss of ;^62,220. This has been met by transferring 
jf 20,982 from depreciation account, leaving only ;f340 to 
represent the depreciation of fourteen years. The re- 
mainder of the deficit has been made up by special taxes 
ranging annually from i-9th of a penny to 5 pence in the 
pound, and costing the rate payers ;f 4 1,238. 

Leeds, For year ending March 25, 1895, tramways show a profit 

Enterprise cost of £\yh • 7 • 5» after paying expenses, which include inter- 
;^131,305. est and sinking fund. 

Plymouth, After providing for interest and sinking fund, the tram- 
Enterprise way in the last fiscal year lost ;£'i,o86. During part of the 
cost year the trams were disconnected, and in December, 1896, 
;f50,ooo. the system had only just been completed. 

Since July 10, 1896, the corporation of Sheffield has owned and operated the 
tramways. New construction has been undertaken, and the city council pro- 
poses to equip with electricity and to largely increase its present twenty miles 
of track (ten miles double track). It has applied to Parliament for authority to 
borrow ;f 80.000 for this purpose. 

As the first year of municipal operation is not yet completed, the statistics of 
operation are not as yet available. 

The returns to shareholders in tramway companies range from 3 to 7 per cent, 
per annum upon the par value of the stock. Very few companies pay as high 
u 7 per cent., and 5 per cent, is as large a rate as most companies distribute in 
dividends. 
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the local authority of such district. Such provisional order 
shall specify the nature of the traffic, and the tolls and 
charges which may be demanded and taken by the pro- 
moters, and shall contain such regulations relating to such 
traffic and such tolls and charges as the Board of Trade shall 
deem necessary and proper. 

When a tramway has been completed under the authority 
of a provisional order by any local authority, or where any 
local authority has acquired possession of any tramway, it 
may lease the same to any person or company for a term not 
exceeding twenty-one years. The local authority is not per- 
mitted to operate the tramway, for section 19 provides "... 
. . . nothing contained in this act shall authorize any local 
authority to place or run carriages upon such tramway, and 
to demand and take tolls and charges in respect of the use of 
such carriages." 

The local authorities may borrow such amounts of money 
as are necessary to construct the tramway, but the amount 
shall not exceed such sum as may be sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade. The money shall be subject to repayment 
within thirty years, and the local authority may pay oflF the 
debt by equal annual installments, or they may in every year 
set apart as a sinking fund a sufficient amount to retire the 
debt at maturity. Such sinking fund shall be invested in 
exchequer bills or other government securities. 

The regulations as to the construction of tramways em- 
brace matters relating to the power to break up streets, 
mode of formation of tramways, road repairs and pavements, • 
protection of sewers, etc. The ** general provisions *' con- 
tain several noteworthy features. They provide that licenses 
to use the tramway may in certain events be granted to third 
parties by the Board of Trade ; that in case of the insolvency 
of promoters the tramways may be purchased by the local 
authorities.* 

The most important section in the act is probably the one 
relating to the purchase of tramways by local authorities. 
It reads as follows : 

^The town council of Hull have recently acquired the tramways by purchase 
from an insolvent company. The council are at present advertising for tenders 
for the reconstruction and working of the tramways. 
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"Section 43. Where the promoters of a tramway in any 
district are not the local authority, the local authority, if, by 
resolution passed at a special meeting of the members con- 
stituting such local authority they so decide, may within six 
months after the expiration of a period of twenty-one years 
from the time when such promoters were empowered to con- 
struct such tramway, and within six months after the expira- 
tion of every subsequent period of seven years 

with the approval of the Board of Trade, by notice in 
writing require such promoters to sell, and thereupon such 
promoters shall sell to them their undertaking, or so much of 
the same as is within such district, upon terras of paying 
the then value (exclusive of any allowance for past or future 
pro6ts of the undertaking; or any compensation for com- 
pulsory sale, or other consideration whatsoever) of the tram- 
way, and all lands, buildings, works, materials, and plant of 
the promoters suitable to and used by them for the purposes 
of their undertaking." 

At present there is a decided movement on the part of the 
towD councils to avail themselves of this authority to pur- 
chase, as the leases expire, and to try the experiment of 
muoicipal operation also. In order to do this special sanc- 
tion from Parliament must be obtained in every case. For 
the session of 1S96 the following bills were deposited t 

A bill to authorize the Aberdeen corporation to purchase 
and work the tramways and omnibuses. 

A bill to authorize the corporation of Darlington after 
purchasing, to work tramways, under license of the Board 
of Trade, if the tramway cannot be leased at what is, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, an adequate rent. 

A bill to empower the corporation of Sheffield to work 
and use their tramways. 

A bill to empower the corporation of Swansea to work 
tramways, if unable to lease them at what is, in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade, an adequate rent. 

Not only is there the general Tramway Act as a basis for 
organization and operation, there are also many stalutor)' 
rules and orders made by the Board of Trade specifying 
details of construction, rate of speed, stopping places, etc. 
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Besides these rules, matters relating to rent, hours of labor 
for employees, frequency of car service and transfers for 
passengers, are often decided by contract between the town 
owning the tracks and the operating company. The Board 
of Trade is clothed with wide authority in the matter of 
issuing provisional orders for the construction of tramways, 
and its orders have nearly always been ratified by Parlia- 
ment. Since the passing of the Tramways Act in 1870, down 
to Aug. 31st, 1895, there have been four hundred and thirty- 
two orders applied for. Of these the Board of Trade has 
made three hundred and eighteen orders, of which three 
hundred have been confirmed by Parliament. 

The general principles underlying the English tramway 
legislation are naturally the basis for the Canadian system. 
The sources of authority are the provincial legislatures, 
which have passed special acts incorporating the several 
street railway companies. Besides these special acts the 
legislature of Ontario, in 1895, passed the act known as 
•*The Electric Railway Act, 1895'' — a general act of 137 
sections, containing some of the features of the English 
Tramway Act of 1870, and many rules and regulations relat- 
ing to the conduct of the city railways of the Province. 
Quebec has no such general act, but the towns are given 
great latitude in the matter of control over the railways and 
are free to make with them contracts for operation, which 
shall specify rates of fare, details of service, compensation 
for use of streets, pavement charges, etc. In some of the 
larger cities of each province the municipality owns the 
franchise and the tracks, and leases the same to a private 
operating company, who pay a track rental ranging from 
$400 to $800 per mile per annum, and also a percentage upon 
the gross receipts. The leases are for a limited term, usually 
20 or 30 years. 
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Many of the smaller cities require no franchise compensa- 
[ tion, the companies paying simply a property tax. In some 
I towns all taxes have been waived for five or ten years as an 
inducement to build the railway. 

Frequency of car service and rates of fare are matters of 
contract between the city and the company. Pavement 
repairs by the company are very generally insisted upon, 
and even the number of hours of labor for employees is 
decided by city by-laws. 

Provision for the acquisition of the lines by the city is abo 
found in the contracts under which several companies 
operate. 

Lonthn, Ont,, may acquire the street railway in 1925 or at 
the cod of any fifth year thereafter by paying the then value 
of the plant and property as fixed by arbitrators, the value 
of franchise not to be taken into consideration. 

Montreal, Que., may acquire the street railway in 1922, or 
at the "expiration of every term of five years thereafter," 
on payment of the value of ihe company's real estate, appur- 
tenances, plant and vehicles, to be determined by arbitra> 
tore, tc^ether with an additional lo per cent, thereon. 

Ottawa, Ont. and Toronto, Ont., may acquire the railways 
by purchase in 1923 and 1921 respectively, and the arbitra- 
tors shall consider only the actual value of the tangible prop- 
k erty, exclusive of franchise values. 
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Although at the expiration of the company's charter the 
municipality is permitted to acquire and operate the rail- 
ways, the actual working of the lines is not practiced by 
Canadian cities. In Toronto at the expiration of the old 
company's charter in 1891, the city operated the railway for 
the three summer months, but at a less profit than has since 
been realized from the track rentals and percentages received 
from the private company. On September ist, 1891, the 
city abandoned the experiment of public administration and 
is now receiving $139,000 annually from the Toronto Railway 
Co., whose concession to use the streets runs until 191 1 with 
privilege of renewal until 192 1.* There is but one town in 
Canada which is now operating its railway, namely : Port 
Arthur, a small town in Western Ontario, where peculiar 
conditions induced the municipality to build the line at an 
expense of $115,000. The undertaking scarcely pays operat- 
ing expenses, and the interest on its cost has to be met by 
local taxation. 

Under the Canadian system, where matters of service, 
fares and even wages are determined by contract at the out- 
set, the question of capitalization ceases to be one of much 
importance from a public standpoint. However, the capital 
liabilities are quite moderate as compared with railways in 
the States, the funded debt representing but $12,300 per mile, 

* The city of Toronto acquired the street railway in 1891 and operated the 
lines from May i6th to September ist, a period of heavy summer traffic. 

The balance of receipts over disbursements was $51,194.23, from which is to 
be deducted the interest on the cost of the enterprise amounting to $15,05240. 
leaving $36,141.83 as the net profit for the three and one-half months. 

After expending $67,180.14 as the city's share of the counsel fees, arbitrators' 
fees, witnesses' and valuators' fees and other incidental payments connected 
with the arbitration, and the transfer of the railway to the city, and after muni- 
cipal operation for three months and a half, the city leased the lines to the 
Toronto Railway Co. Under this lease the city received $41,102.04 as mileage 
and percentage on gross receipts in the last four months of the same year 
(1891). 

In 1895 for the last half of May and during the months of June, July and 
August, the city received in rentals and percentages $42,808.96, as against a 
profit of $36,141.83 during civic operation in the corresponding months of 1891. 

Thus there seems to be little foundation for the assertion that the civic opera- 
tion was conducted with any marked financial benefit to the city. 
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and the share capital but $37,900 per mile, as against $40,800 

Pof bonds and $54,200 of stock on United States roads. 
As illustrating the extent to which the town can dictate 
the conditions of railway operation and also of the manner 
in which the public interests are guarded by the provincial 
legisLiture of Quebec, the charter recently granted to the 
Shcrbrooke Street Railway Co. is of interest. It provides 
that the company shall not exercise any of its powers with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the municipal council, 
granted upon an affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors, that the amount borrowed by 
the company shall not exceed 75 per cent, of the actual paid 
up stock; that exclusive rights to operate a railway shall not 
be granted for more than forty years; that the municipal 
council may make any agreement with the company for the 
payment of compensation by the company for the use of the 
roads, streets, lanes and bridges, for the time and speed of 
running cars, and for the rates of fares. 

Having examined some of the main points of similarity and 
divergence between the legislative treatment of street rail- 
ways in the United States, England and Canada, it may be 
o( interest to see how far the foreign practice and methods 
ran with safety and advantage be applied to the conditions 
ul life in American cities. 

Any comparison between the British and American sys- 
tems will be utterly useless and to no purpose until we have 
taken into the reckoning the differences of habit and thought 
i]f the peoples and the great influence of local customs and 
prejudices. An experiment in a new mode of propulsion 
that would suit Chicagoans might be too radical for the peo- 
ple of Edinburgh, though experiments in municipal opera- 
tion of scmi-piibiic works might be sanctioued in Scotland 
which would not be attempted in America. Conservative 
by nature, the English might be expected to hesitate before 
adopting the trolley car in place of the horse car ; sensitive 
to the rights uf the public and with municipal ofHcers of 
I training and ability, they would surround tramway operation 
^HVitb limitations and restrictions to protect the interests of 

k 
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all. Thus, while progress in tramway constmction might be 
slow, the rights of the public would be jealously guarded. 
A more hasty public opinion might, in the United States, 
result very differently. A vociferous demand for the latest 
improvement in transportation may lead to a very rapid 
development of the electrical railway, while obtained at the 
sacrifice of many valuable public interests. 

The question is sure to arise, ^' Has the American policy 
of practically free trade, as applied to street railways, 
secured for the people enough to make up for the evils inci- 
dent to the system ? " The system has certainly secured for 
the people an efficient service developed with marked 
rapidity, while it will be urged that the English policy has 
retarded the growth of transit facilities and that the towns 
have injured themselves in their anxiety to drive sharp bar- 
gains with the companies. The most palpable advantage of 
the English system is perhaps that of cheap fares. The 
usual fare on English tramways is one penny per mile, or 
fraction thereof, while Glasgow, under municipal administra- 
tion, has made a rate of one-half penny for one-half mile 
stages. In the United States the almost invariable usage is 
a five cent fare as the minimum for even the shortest dis- 
tance, though in some cities a passenger may travel a maxi- 
mum distance of ten or fifteen miles for the same fare.* 

A comparison of the tramwaj- mileage in cities of equal 
size in England and America shows that the cities of the 
United States are much better supplied with transit facilities 
than are the English cities. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing table : 

^ City. Longest ride for 5 cents. 

Chicago ..-- 15 miles. 

Philadelphia 11.75 

Brooklyn 18 

Boston - 9.9 

St. Louis 15 

Jersey City- Newark 8.25 

San Francisco 13 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 12.94 

Cincinnati 1344 

Cleveland 10 

Buffalo 13.75 

— Street Railway Journal^ July ^ j8g6. 
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The very liberal treatment that has been accorded to the 
iompanies iq the States may have had much lo do with the 
arger mileage in American cities, and it is difficult to say 
ist how much of the English lack of development is due to 
be restrictions of the " Tramway Act, 1870," and how much 
I properly chargeable to the national traits of conservatism 
od dislike of new methods, and to the dread of anything 
bat is likely to mar the beauty of historic places or involve 
ny infringement upon long established property rights. 
from whatever cause, and probably from a combination 
f various causes, the actual street railway service of Eng- 
und, both as to mileage, car frequency and speed, cannot 
ow be considered as equal lo that of the cities in the United 
tales. Also in most of the large English cities horse power 
i stilt used, while the horse car is nearly obsolete in the 
Jnited States. The relative advantages and disadvantages 
ftbe two cuuDlries may be summed up as follows : 

England gains, isl, by a much lower rate of fare for short 
btances IravcUed ; 2d. by much greater control over the 

npanics in all matters pertaining to their relation to the 
ublic ; 3d, by a system ol short-term franchises, with pro- 
ision for purchase of the tramways by the municipality; 

"lilc by ihc actual ownership of the tramways in many cases 
letter terms as to rates of fare, streel rentals, etc., may be 
btained Irom the companies, and largely increased revenue 
tired lo the town as one of the conditions of the contract 
rlemse with the operating company. 
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The United States gain by a rapid development of elec- 
tric street railway facilities, which furnish a car service 
wherever it pays. This development has probably done 
something toward making suburban property available for 
homes, and thereby increasing the grand lists of the towns. 
It has increased the comfort and the possibilities of useful- 
ness for many citizens, and has enabled large numbers of 
people to more fully economize their time. On the other 
hand, it has been attended with all sorts of abuses, such as 
over-capitalization and unreasonably high rates of fare, while 
legislative and municipal scandals in regard to "charter 
grabbing " have been only too common. The patrons of the 
roads are obtaining a good railway service, but at high cost 

The Englishman secures a relatively poor service at low 
cost, while he pursues a policy which, while it may retard 
development, yet protects the interests of the public at large 
and deters mere speculators from attempting the exploita- 
tion of the towns. 

As a modification upon the stringent regulations of the 
English, the practice in Canada may be cited. The system 
now in operation in Toronto has in it many points worthy of 
imitation. The conditions of life there are so similar to thosb 
prevailing in many places in the United States that the 
experience of the Canadian city should be of much value. 
Toronto owns but does not operate the railway, whereas in 
England the tendency is now toward public ownership and 
operation also. For American cities to undertake this exper- 
iment would involve such grave objections through political 
abuses as to far outweigh the possible advantages, especially 
as it is yet to be shown that the working of the tramways by 
English municipalities has in itself wrought substantial ben- 
efit to the citizens. 

Is not the best solution of the problem rather to be found 
in closer legislative control, in the limitation of the term for 
which charters may be granted, in the recognition of the 
value of the franchises and payment therefor, and in provid- 
ing that rates of fare and other details of operation shall be 
matters of contract between city and company, to be deter- 
mined when the charter is granted, and subject to readjust- 
ment at stated periods thereafter? 

New Haven, Conn. CHARLES E. CURTIS. 
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THE RATIONALE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 

THE headless condition of American public finance has 
long been the remark o( astonished foreign observers, 
and the concern even of some of those who live under it and 
suSer from it. Always defective in theory, in practice the 
American system of control over the national income and 
oulgn has become, with time, more and more confused and 
uncertain, and has led to results more and more grotesque 
or alarming. With one set of men guessing at what the 
national revenue will be under the taxes imposed by them; 
Vfitb several other sets hazarding conflicting estimates of than 
national expenditure, according to appropriations made byl 
them ; with the courts continually stepping in to declare 
taxes null and void, or to direct their incidence in ways dif- 
(erenl from the intention of those who framed them ; with 
appropriations " held up " in the discretion of the Secretary i 
of the Treasury or vetoed by the Comptroller, it is no wondei 
that the shrewdest forecasts of the Treasury are often made^ 
ludicrous by the event, or that the whole system should 
soiDclimes seem a melancholy jumble. 

True, the argument of pike and gun has long been availa- 
ble lo those who maintain that it is the best possible system 
in the best of possible governments. Whatever you might 
say, just look at the results, look at the income leaping up to 
surpass the increasing expenses, look at the regularly recur- 
ring surplus. How can a system be bad which leads to such 
prosperity ? The true question was all the while, of course, 
whether it was the system which led to the prosperity, or 
ihc prosperity that obscured the vices of the system. But 
there is no need of going back over all this now. The 
patient at last admits that he is ill. Even a nation long 
accuslomcd to take no note of its symptoms, to heed no warn- 
iofs. has to acknowledge that something is wrong after the 
first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

It opened with a notice served by the most absolute 
Speaker in Congressional history, that the severest econ- 
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omy would have to be practiced. Before a month had 
passed, the Committee on Ways and Means reported that 
the national revenues were grievously deBcient, and pro- 
posed taxes which, in its opinion, would increase them. 
All through the session retrenchment and rigid economy 
were the cries of party press and party leaders. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was out- 
spoken in his purpose of using the knife unsparingly. 
There was to be no river-and-harbor bill at all. Not a new 
public building was to be voted, not a new ship, not an 
unnecessary paper-cutter. The leaders seemed to be, and 
doubtless were, sincere and determined in all this, and the 
session slipped away with Congress complacently feeling 
that it was very virtuous and economical. It was with some- 
thing like a rueful g^p, then, that it faced the facts at the 
close of the session. Not a bill to increase the declining 
revenue had become law, but bills appropriating much more 
than the revenue had passed in shoals. A swollen river-and- 
harbor bill went through Congress and over the President's 
veto with the ease of fate. This frugal and patriotic Con- 
gress, meeting in a time of great financial embarrassment* 
private and public, stood in a sort of mute and shame-faced 
astonishment, confronting a total of $515,000,000 of the 
people's money voted away by it — a sum equal to the annual 
appropriations when a gigantic civil war was in progress, 
and a million men had to be supported under arms. 

That the increase of appropriations has been a continuous 
phenomenon is shown by Secretary Carlisle in his last annual 
report, in a passage which is too pat to the purpose of this 
article to be left unquoted : 

" The great increase in the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government during the last seven years has been without 
precedent in our history, in time of peace, and presents a 
subject which imperatively demands the most serious con- 
sideration of Congress. In 1870, for the first time after the 
close of the war, our public expenditures, excluding premiums 
on loans and purchases of bonds, but including interest and 
pensions^ fell below the sum of $300,000,000, and they con- 
tinued to decrease, with some fluctuations, until 1886, when 
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ihey reached their lowest point, amounting to 8242483,138.50. 
During the four fiscal years beginning July i, 1885, and end- 
ing June 30, 1889, the annual average expenditure, exclud- 
ing premiums on loans and purchases of bonds, but includ- 
ing all the other items mentioned above, was $263,016,473,18, 
but during the next four fiscal years, beginning July i, 1889, 
and ending June 30, 1893, the annual average was $345405.- 
163.60, an increase of $82,338,690.42 for each year. The 
average annual ordinary expenditures of the Government 
during the three fiscal years beginning July i. 1893. and end- 
ing June 30, 1896, were $358,633,341.40, an annual increase of 
$13,228,177.80 over the next preceding four years. The ordi- 
nary receipts of the Government during the last fiscal year 
— $326,976,200.38 — would have paid the average annual 
expenditures during ihe four years from July i, 1885, to 
June 30, 1889, and left a surplus of $63,959,727.20 at the end 
of each year, or $255,838,980 at the close of the period. The 
expenditures for the year 1896. although $31,298,508.41 less 
than in 1893, were nearly 25 per cent, higher than in 1889. 
For the current fiscal year the ordinary expenditures, exclud- 
ing the cost of the postal service, except the deficiency, will, 
according to the estimates, reach the sum of $382,500,000, an 
amount which has been equaled in only one year since 1866." 

What has led to this strange impairment of the power of 
the purse ? Why has Congress, inheritor of the right 
wrested from the king to control national expenditure, 
become seemingly unable to control it, not as against king 
or President, but as against itself? 

The answer is to be found, in part at least and proximately, 
io the breaking down of the rules and devices which have 
heretofore been me.-isurably effective in preventing Congress 
from having its own way in money matters. A check of 
some kind has to be sharply enforced upon every representa- 
tive assembly, in respect to spending money, or the bottom 
o( the public purse and credit would be quickly in sight. 
In the House of Commons, as everybody knows, a private 
member cannot so much as introduce a bill making an appro- 
priation of money : all money bills are absolutely within the 
control ol the Cabinet. Elsewhere the finance minister has 
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the exclusive making of the national budget. But we have 
given, or have imagined that we have given, unfettered free- 
dom to Congress. Any member can propose a law carrying 
an appropriation, and can pass it if he can get the assent of a 
majority. Nothing of the kind. This has been one of our 
pleasing little fictions. We have had our hook in the jaw 
of Congress — not as strong and well-secured a hook as the 
one the Chancellor of the Exchequer wields, or the minister 
of finance in France or Italy — but still a hook which, on the 
whole and till lately, has held, and kept leviathan in grumb- 
ling subjection. Look at the mass of money bills that perish 
in every Congress. Ask the puzzled and angry Representa- 
tives who go home baffled, their pet bills never having come 
in sight of passage. They will tell you of a complicated set 
of ingeniously devised rules and practices which keep their 
hands out of the public treasury. Every Congress would be 
extravagant if the rules and customs would let it. The 
rationale of the recent increase in Congressional extrava- 
gance lies in the crumbling away of the barriers which have 
hitherto stood between the public money and those who 
want to vote it away. 

I. What are known as permanent and indefinite appropri- 
ations withdraw large amounts of money paid out by the 
nation from even the nominal consideration of Congress. 
They are provided for by statutes which run without limit 
of date, and cover such indeterminate charges as interest on 
the public debt and payments into the sinking fund, with 
such specific charges as the maintenance of the militia ser- 
vice and the cost of collecting the revenue, together with 
many minor and miscellaneous payments. A committee of 
the Fifty -second Congress examined the whole subject, and 
discovered no less than 185 separate statutes taking money 
from the treasury' in the form of permanent appropriations. 
The total sums called for by them all. Congress is expected 
to vote, and does vote, simply on the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to what existing laws call for, and 
without scrutiny or scruple. In the committee's report it is 
said , ** It will be observed that the tendency to increase the 
number of permanent appropriations is of decided growth in 
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nparatively recent times Stability for certain 

tayments is sought by this means, but it takes from the 
Sounlry and from Congress the habit of voluntarily provid- 
ig yearly for those obligations which most strongly appeal 
5 the debt-paying sentiment. In the great increase of public 
business. Congress seems to vibrate between a disposition to 
euin full scrutiny of ihe public business and a desire to 
scape some of the annual labor involved." 

Superficially, the official figures do not bear out the com- 
Dittee's assertion that there has been a growth in permanent 
ppropriations. In 1881, they called for S'4',ooo.ooo, out of 
I total estimated expenditure of $278,000,000. In 1887, the 

■ores were $118,000,000 and $339,000,000, respectively; in 
891, 852iOOO,ooo and $292,000,000; for 1897, according to 
he estimates laid before Congress by Secretary Carlisle, 
bey should be $69,000,000 and $457,000,000. But the inter- 

t on the public debt and payments into the sinking fund 

ccount for the large figures of ten and fifteen years ago. 

tven in 1S87, $94,000,000 of the total permanent appropria- 

5 of $118,000,000 went in those items; $33,000,000 will so 

> in 1897. It is in the item " miscellaneous" that we see 
be real growth of the system and the abuse of it. In 1881, 
longress was asked to vote io the dark but $1,766,000 in 
liscellancous permanent appropriations. In 1885, the sum 
ad grown to $4,583,000; in 1891,10 $5,075,000: in 1897 it 
rill be not shurt of $21,769,000- This clearly marks the 
adcncy to remove greater and greater sums from the need 
[ running the yearly gauntlet. In one notorious case, a 
eoator actually twitted his political opponents with their 
ability, even in a future Congress, to repeal an obnoxious 
ppropriation, inasmuch as he and his colleagues were going 
D improve their day of power by fastening it on the country 
D the shape of a permanent appropriation. 

The subject is one which hns frequently caught the 
tleotion of the more watchful Congressman. A bill was 
Itroduccd by Mr. Sayers in the Fifty-second Congress 

I repeal many of the statutes appropriating money in 

Its fashion. Similar bills were brought in in other Con- 
[resaes by Mr. Dockcry, Mr. Beck, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
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Garfield and Mr. Randall. Secretary Sherman in 1877 
admitted the need of changes in the laws, and Secretary 
Carlisle in 1894 expressed himself in favor of ** restrict- 
ing the principle" within certain well-defined limits. With- 
out entering into the merits of the question, considered 
from the point of view of those having just claims against 
the treasury, or of accounting officers, it is clear that the 
practice of voting larger and larger lump sums, simply in 
execution of statutes by foregoing Congresses, tends to do 
away with that jealous examination and debate of money 
bills which has been one of the chief characteristics of a 
popular legislature having the power of the purse. The 
reduction of the system to the absurd was seen at the close 
of the first session of the Fifty-Fourth Congress, when Mr. 
Cannon, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
stood up and coolly deducted the amount of the permanent 
appropriations from the total voted. For those he disclaimed 
personal or party responsibility. Fate or Providence must 
shoulder that burden. Evidently it needs only the extension 
of the system to make party or Congressional responsibility 
for appropriations disappear altogether. 

2. A second factor in the increasing helplessness of Congress 
in the matter of expenditure is, the steady breaking down 
of centralized and responsible control over appropriations. 
Originally, appropriations were, as they should be, harnessed 
to taxation. Down to 1865, when a standing committee on 
appropriations was first appointed in Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the taxing committee, was also the 
appropriating committee. In early Congressional legisla- 
tion, appropriations for the several branches of the public 
service were made in a single act. Now they are broken 
up into thirteen annual appropriation bills, though of the 
thirteen the Committee on Appropriations has charge of only 
six. Little by little the others have been taken from it, with 
the undoubted result of dissipating both responsibility and 
revenue. The tendency to continue the process is marked^ 
and to give to every committee the power to report appro- 
priations connected with its own subjects. What has been 
done in the House to scatter responsibility and resources it 
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is now proposed to do in the Senate also. A strong move* 
ment in that body to break up the appropriation bills, and to 
disintegrate the central authority which now presides over 
the annual expenditures, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
was only narrowly defeated a year ajjo. Next time it will 
succeed. The ostensible reason urged for the change is 
the greater care and time which the separate committees can 
bestuvv upon the separate bills. The real reason is to mag- 
nify the importance of the smaller men and the smaller com- 
mittees. The certain result will be to destroy responsibility 
and swell the appropriations. 

As early as the Forty-third Congress — that is, within less 
than ten years of the creation of the Committee on Appro- 
priations — complaint was loudly made that its powers were 
too great and autocratic. But when the Democrats came 
into control o( the Forty-fourth Congress, stringently pledged 
to retrenchment, one of the first steps they took was to 
increase the power of the Committee on Appropriations. 
They saw where they must strike if there was to be any cut- 
ting down at all. On January 17, 1876, an amendment to the 
rules was introduced and passed which, in the language of 
one opposing the change, would " practically abolish all com- 
mittees except the Committee on Appropriations." Mr. 
Randall Irankly admitted that his intention was to consoli- 
date control of expendiiures in the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and so secure retrenchment. He himself was able to 
«! (orili the result on February 8. 1877, when he said : " The 
appropriations ol the last Congress amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $359,066,668. On the other h.Tnd, the appropriations 
of the Forty-fourth Congress, according to your own books, 
made up by the Departments, were during the first session 
1148.451,573, and the probability is that if the Senate does 
not resist the appropriations recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as far as I am able to gather what 
Uicy will be this session, they will be $142,286,597; making 
the appropriation bills of the present Congress during its 
Iwo sessions lor the two years aggregate S-90,738,171. And 
the net result of the presence here of a Democratic House is 
thus shown to be a saving to the people of $68,328,497." 
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It is not necessary to take up the disputed question whether 
these reductions were wise or not. The critical fact is that 
they were made, and that it was the concentrated and effect- 
ive power of the Committee on Appropriations that allowed 
them to be made. With one great bill after another taken 
away from the purview and control of that committee, it is 
not strange that color should be given for the charge of Con- 
gressional extravagance. It has, in fact, been distinctly 
invited and encouraged by the change of rule and practice 
now pointed out. 

3. A third element should perhaps be added, and that is 
the breaking down of the power and prestige of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, even as respects 
matters over which he has nominal control. When Mr. 
Randall was chairman, he was practically a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the almost absolute veto power he exer- 
cised in the matter of granting money. Appropriations that 
he said should not be voted were not voted, and there was 
an end of it. He was able, in the last resort, to interpose his 
single masterful will, and in the face of clamor and com- 
plaint, say in effect, " You shall not have this money because 
I will not let you have it.'* No doubt his character and the 
times made it possible for him to play the autocrat, as a less 
resolute man, backed by a less docile party majority, could 
not have done it. Still there has been, in the twenty years 
since he demonstrated the power of the position, a sad lower- 
ing of its dignity. No one will accuse the present chairman, 
Mr. Cannon, of being a man without a will of his own, or 
without a proper supply of pugnacity, yet he was overridden 
again and again in the last Congress. Probably never before 
did a chairman of the Committee on Appropriations protest 
so often in vain against what he called extravagance, or so 
frequently record his vote in the negative minority. 

Mr. Cannon began the first session with a suitable assertion 
of the power which he ought to have, and of the aim with 
which he meant to wield it. His business, he fearlessly and 
truthfully proclaimed, was not, in the main, to make appro- 
priations, but to prevent their being made. How many 
vicious money bills he succeeded in killing, we have no 
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means of knowing. But that he tried to prevent a great 
many from being enacted into law, and failed, the public 
records of Congress amply show. The process of deteriora- 
tion in such a position as his is inevitable, once begun. 
Power consists largely in seeming to have power, and when 
you take away half the power you run the risk of destroying 
all the seeming. The power which really remains no longer 
commands unforced respect, and is continually exposed to 
further attacks and weakening. The changes in rule and 
custom which broke the prestige of the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Appropriations were certain to lead to such 
humiliation and riding down of its occupant as Mr. Cannon 
had to suffer so many times during the two years past. 

The one sure datum in this whole question is, that a rep- 
resentative body, empowered to spend money, is sure to 
spend it lavishly unless prevented in some way. It was a 
saying of an old English financier, which has in it just the 
grain of cynicism necessary to give flavor to its truth: "If 
you want to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons, 
make a general panegyric on economy ; if you want lo invite 
a sure defeat, propose a particular saving." That indicates 
the law, apparently the necessary law, of a popular assem- 
bly's being. If our Congress has been increasingly extrava- 
gant in recent years, that does not necessarily argue an 
increasing recklessness on the part of individual members. 
It may simply imply that the old checks on the innate reck- 
lessness of all Congresses, in money matters, have been 
removed or diminished. That ihey have been, it has been 
attempted to show in what goes before; and if successfully 
shown, the rationale of increasing Congressional extrava- 
gance has been, in part at least, shown also. 

What is lo be the remedy ? To what available checks on 
Congressional wastefulness may we yet resort ? Short-cut 
and infallible remedies are not to be hoped for. We shall 
have to agree with John Morlcy that politics, on its practical 
side at any rale, is one long second-best and choice between 
blunders. Such a radical change as the introduction of 
responsible Cabinet government is an impossibility. We 
must do what we can with the material we have. Nor can 
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we even expect to retrace our steps. It might seem a simple 
and obvious thing to climb the hill again — to repeal the per. 
manent appropriations, to restore the power of which the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Appropriations have been successively shorn, to make the 
Appropriations chairman once more the half of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer — a chancellor, that is, on the spending side. 
But the separate committees have but tasted so much blood 
in the money bills given them, and their appetite is whetted 
for more. They will not give up a particle o( the power 
they have acquired, and will always be able to vote down 
those who may want to take it from them. In this situation, 
the thing to be done is to look about among existing politi- 
cal forces and motives, and choose out those which may be 
brought powerfully into play against the tendency to national 
lavish expenditure. 

The popular judgment, often blind and unjust, may guide 
us here. The people have a waj' of locating the responsi- 
bility for public extravagance, which may suggest the true 
place to fix it, both in theory and practice. A French writer, 
in speaking of the " mania for responsibility " which is so 
prominent a feature of political life in France, says that for 
the people or the Chamber to vote down a minister or a 
Cabinet affords them the same relief that an angry man ex- 
periences in going home and smashing the furniture. What 
the American people always smash in their rage Is the party 
in power. Personal objects of their disapproval or anger, 
they arc seldom able to single out ; but the party as a whole 
is always there, ready for a drubbing. Specifically in this 
very matter of Congressional extravagance have we the two 
historic instances of the popular smiting of the Back-Pay 
Congress and the Billion-Dollar Congress. 

Is there any way of making this party responsibility, of 
which the voters have thus a vague but vital sense, an oper- 
ative force in the effective control of national expenditure? 
May we have responsible parly government in this partic- 
ular, if not responsible Cabinet government? Two ways 
seem feasible. One would be, to give openly to the Speaker 
of the House the power over legislation, including appro- 
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priatioDS, which he now wields secretly, and to insist upon 
his having an acknowledged public responsibility, as leader 
of his party, as well as tlic private one which he now really 
has. In her recent admirable and striking study of "The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives," Miss M. P. FoUet 
has shown how, through rule and custom, through the ap- 
pointment of committees and the reference of bills, through 
the famous right of "recognition," the Speaker is truly the 
American Premier, in all matlers of domestic policy and 
legislation. We might at least insist upon making him our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That he is so now to a very 
great extent was tacitly confessed by Speaker Reed in his 
remark at the close of the session in iSg6, that he regretted 
having been compelled so often to say " no." He might have 
said " no " many times more to the great advantage of the 
country. The point is that he has the power to say it, and 
to make his "no" absolute. Masterful Speakers are all the 
while saying it. It would seem possible, therefore, to put 
into their hands, as the chosen leaders and organs of their 
party in Congress, and lo put it there with party consent 
and submission, open and full control of the appropriations 
of Congress. 

There are, of course, obvious and strong objections. Such 
power in the hands of a weak Speaker would be wofully out 
of place- But weak men run less and less chance of being 
elected Speaker at all, and the plan suggested would but 
make it alt the more necessary to elect strong men. Even a 
strong Speaker, it may be said, would not want such power, 
or want to seem to have it. But in the rapid evolution of 
the functions of the Speakership, its real power is coming 
more and more clearly to be perceived, and it might not be 
so bard to compel even an unwilling Speaker to accept the 
responsibility if he is eager for the power. No party would 
consent to give the Speaker such power, it may be objected. 
Very possibly not, just at present. So great is the strength 
of political 6ctions that we may prefer to go on cherishing 
the illusion that our laws are made by Congress, when they 
are really made by the Speaker, and to refuse him the osten- 
sible, while leaving him with the real, responsibility (or the 
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It may be objected that this would be to enhance the 
tyrannical power of party, when what we most need is to 
break it down. But wise government consists in doing the 
best possible with existing political forces. Party govern- 
ment is an established and, at present, an unchangeable fact. 
We cannot undo it, but we may make use of it. If party can 
be made clearly and avowedly responsible for what the 
voters vaguely and angrily hold it responsible for in any 
case; if, through its single chosen leader, the Speaker, or 
through its recognized organ of united action, the caucus, it 
can make good the impaired power of the purse, from which 
the American Congress is so plainly and so seriously suffer- 
ingy it cannot be denied that to do so would be to put party 
government to the best possible use. One thing is certain, 
that, either in the way here hastily and roughly outlined, or 
in some other, the American people must speedily devise a 
check on a spendthrift Congress. 

ROLLO Ogden. 
New York. 



PUBLIC BATHS, OR THE GOSPEL OF CLEAN- 
NESS. 

THE philosophy of European history during the last 
century has been that of national consciousness ; it is 
believed that the characteristic of coming years for our 
country will be that of civic or municipal consciousness. 
The cities of America have now reached a point where 
mere commercial supremacy or territorial pre-eminence is 
not satisfying, but their citizenship is beginning to ask, how 
far the city in question is supplj'ing those needs and com- 
forts which are characteristic of the individual home. The 
modern city is, or should be, a civic home, where the city 
authorities are merely the paid servants of the citizens ; that 
is now the fiction previous to an election. 

New York may be regarded as a type of the Americaa 
city, because it contains the extreme of wealth and poverty, 
is cosmopolitan, and is as welt governed as it deserves to be. 
Viewed in the light of the civic home of its citizenship, what 
are its claims to veneration or regard? Its highways area 
splendid illustration of the application of common sense plus 
ability, in making the outside of the city clean ; its barracks 
and shelters — one cannot call them homes — are a disgrace to 
even America, which is the most tolerant country in the 
world ; but where are the technical institutes in which its 
children can learn the rudiments and the technique of a 
trade, that will make them sel (-supporting and not dependent 
on charity ? where are the art galleries for the gratification 
of the aesthetic taste which all the people possess? where 
is the commercial museum inviting the youth to a compara- 
tive study of the business pursuits of other lands? 

A prominent official remarked the other day to a member 
of a committee, pleading for one public comfort station, 
■' Well, I suppose you want one as it is in London." Quick 
as a flash came the reply, " No, not because it is English, but 
because it is good." There is no reason why New York, 
and in fact every other American city, should not avail them- 
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pelves of the very best experieoce of the world, adapting it, 
I course, to local conditions. In our municipal experience a 
oint seems to have been reached where a halt may be 
ailed, for the purpose of noting what other capital cities 
^re doing with a view to the improvement of civic hfe. This 
state of affairs is most encouraging, because there is an 
optimism, which through its self-complacency is one of the 
leading obstacles to progress. New York is one of those 
cities which is seriously considering her municipal duties, 
and planning additions to her civic home, and there is now 
1 doubt but that baths will be provided in that extension. 
By a public bath is meant an establishment where a hot or 
old water bath may be obtained the year round. One must 
afer to the experience of baths in England or Europe, be- 
JBose there is practically no guide in this country, at least 
1 a targe scale. It has never occurred to our cities that it 
I civic economy to give a person an opportnnity to wash ; 
tat it is also morally better to give a man an opportunity to 
wash the outside of his body with water, rather than the 
inside of his body with whiskey. Every person who bathes 
lessens the demands on a health department. If people could 
be clean in their persons, they would insist on cleanliness in 
their homes; hence the tenements, with their dirt and dis- 
ease, would go. A bath large enough for a swim is a splen- 
did form of recreation, and the chances are that young men 
who can swim will prefer their liberty for indulgence in a 
^lOrt that is healthy, to freedom for all kinds of questionable 
ds that may bring them under the strong arm of the law. 
3ean bodies in cities represent the early stages of an emer- 
mcc from urban barbarism to civic civilization. 
In spite of the above facts, the student of the modern city 
I confronted with the stupendous apathy and indifference on 
"■the part of public officials and a thousand times more apa- 
thetic indifference on the part of the people, who might have 
improved sanitation for the demanding of public baths. If 
the public baths in London should be arbitrarily closed by 
the municipal authorities, a revolution would result unless 
I ttiey should be opened at once. 
^1 New York has the honor to have had the first public bath 
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in the United States open all the year round for a hot or a 
cold water bath, but to the dishonor of New York, the city 
allowed this provision to be made by a private philanthropy. 
The city might have thought the success of a public bath too 
problematic, hence was very willing that someone else should 
make the venture, but now that the object lesson that was 
beg^n in 1891 by the private philanthropy has become such 
a colossal success, the city is blamable if it does not dupli- 
cate these baths in every congested district. What makes 
the situation more significant, is the existence of a law on 
the statute books authorizing $200,000 for baths and public 
comfort stations in New York city. 

From a careful examination of the statutes of American 
cities, no legislation authorizing public baths, open the year 
round, has been found previous to 1892. It must not be 
supposed that nothing had been done by private agencies, 
because, in 1849, ^^ Public Bathing and Washing Associa- 
tion was incorporated in New York, for the purpose of sup- 
plying bathing facilities to the people of the city of New 
York, in regard to bathing and washing. It is interesting to 
note that this legislation was only three years later than the 
English Bath and Wash House Act. The New York move- 
ment was started as an experiment by the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, which was 
the pioneer in public baths in this country. This washing 
association continued for about two years, and then nothing 
more was done till 1891, when the People's Baths were 
opened by the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in an industrial quarter of the city. 

In the history of a movement for public betterment, there 
are always a few who are the pioneers, who work early and 
late, because they are mastered by an idea, which they know 
must some day be realized in mortar and brick, as the instru- 
ment for accomplishing the desired result. There is one 
man who should be prominently mentioned in the history of 
public baths in New York, because it was due to the efforts 
of Mr. Goodwin Brown that the first legislation in the United 
States was secured in 1892. 

When Mr. Brown was appointed a State Commissioner in 
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■. he made a particular study of the poor-houses in the 
lanous counties in New York State, which cared for more 
2,000 of the insane. The bathing facilities in these 
islilulions were more than primitive, five or six patients 
being bathed in the same tub of water. In one instance, a 
keeper did state that they always took pains to bathe those 
with skin diseases last. The insane, in many cases, are able 
J exercise very little control over their bodily functions, 
hd frequent bathing is a matter of the utmost necessity, 
I Bathing in the State hospitals was managed on the tub 
frstcm, but care was taken to change the water for each per- 
Commissioner Brown was persuaded that the spray or 
Itn water bath was the practical system, and under his per- 
nal supervision, the first experiments with this system of 
nthing were conducted at the VVillard State Hospital for 
Ebe Insane, The experiments were so successful, that this 
{retera has been adopted throughout the State hospitals for 
Hie insane. His efforts in this direction were so successful, 
lat his thoughts tended to the advisability of maintaining 
nblic baths for the general public in the principal cities of 
c State. In 1892. he drafted a mandatory act on the sub- 
ject of public baths, but it was changed in order to make it 
permissive, so that any city, village, or town had the power 
^^U establish Iree public baths ani.1 loan its credit or make 
^appropriations from its funds for that purpose. In 1895, 
^^nrough Mr. Brown's instigation, a mandatory act was pre< 
^^Tttred and introduced by the Hon. George W. Hamilton, to 
whose tact and discretion the passage of the bill was largely 

tioe. That law read as follows : 
"All cities of the first and second class shall establish and 
BUntatn such number of free public baths as the local board 
<li health may deem to be necessary." . . . 
It is true that this legislation was permissive, but the law 
f»TC the needed authority for the cities of the Stale, if they 
fad realiitcd the necessity of action. From the brief summary 
of legislation, it will be noted that the laws are cither per- 
aissive, or else so framed that their provisions cannot be 
carried out. While the State and the city authorities have 
been negligeat uf their duty regarding public baths, private 
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philanthropy has stepped in and demonstrated the practica- 
bility of what might have been considered doubtrul. The 
first public bath, open the year round for a hot or cold water 
bath, at a Bxed fee, was opened in 1S91, in Center Market 
Place, New York City, in an industrial quarter. There are 
only 27 sprays and three tubs ; the fee is five cents, entitling 
the bather to two towels, soap and ihe use of the compart- 
ment for twenty minutes. As a proof that there is a popular 
demand for cleansing baths, since the People's Baths were 
opened August 17th, iSgi, 434,146 baths have been taken, 
more than go per cent, having been paid for. For the months 
of January, February and March, 1897, there were 4,924. 4,890 
and 6,232, an increase over the corresponding months in 
1896 o( 619, 771 and 960 respectively. There is a debit balance 
to the baths for the Association each year, but if the establish- 
ment were twice the size it would be more than self-support- 
ing. The De Milt Dispensary, the Baron de Hirsch Fund and 
the Riverside Association also operate spray baths, on the 
same general lines. Now that these philanthropies have 
demonstrated the need and the demand for cleansing baths, 
they have done their duty and the city should undertake 
that work, which is clearly a municipal function. 

The legislation secured by Goodwin Brown was more 
general than local, although individual cities could act under 
its permissive authority. In 1895, however, a movement 
was started, whereby local authority was given to the citv 
of New York to erect and maintain public baths. The 
famous election of 1894 was won by the Committee of Sev- 
enty, not alone on account of their fierce attack on Tammany 
Hall, but because they promised those who supported them 
a positive municipal program. The Seventy said, if you 
will vote (or our candidates, we will promise you small 
parks, clean streets, baths, rapid transit, public comfort sta- 
tions and civil service. This was a big contract, particularly 
as no workable knowledge existed concerning some of these 
measures, hence the Seventy said after election, that they 
would appoint sub-committees to study and report the best 
methods for carrying out the ante-election pledges, which 
the voters had ratified. A Sub-Commitlee on Baths and 
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dvatories was formed under the chairmanshipof \Vm. Gas- 
Ion Hamilton, a vice-president of the New York Associa- 
lion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and chairman 
of the committee that built the famous People's Baths. The 
Tice-chairman of the sub-committee was Dr. Moreau Morris, 
\ veteran in the health department, and the secretary of the 
Tenement House Commission of 1884, who brought to the 
bath group a minute sanitary knowledge of the city, as well 
5 an experience ripened in actual contact with of^cial busi- 
The work of this committee was particularly fascinat- 
ng, because no body of literature existed, except the most 
ngnacntary reports and pamphlets. From the outset, this 
N>Damittee contemplated the collection and arrangement of 
Jic world's best experience, in order that New York might 
lave the basis for immediate action, when the report should 
S made. Mayors and other public ofBcials responded with 
3 much valuable information, that the preparation of the 
locument was largely the work of exclusion. In the course 
r time, the Committee of Seventy came to an end, and 
xordingly the sub-committee also terminated its cxis- 
uce. Mayor Strong was unwilling that the work of the 
nth group should be fruitless, so he wrote them to ask if 
ihcy would continue their studies under the designation ot 
be Mayor's Committee, In July, 1895, they re-organized 
jnder that title, but their status was merely advisory, and it 
ibould be a matter of humiliation to the city authorities that 
}ie Mayor's Committee of the City of New York was com- 
telled to raise by private subscription the necessary money 
r the publication of its report, which has now been 
toed in a volume of several hundred pages. Based on 
i Study of the experience of the most successful baths, 
lie Majror's Committee urges the following rccommenda- 



Tbat the spray or rain water system of baths be adopted, 
icaose, primarily, there is no waste of water; and, in the 
cond place, the cost of erection is very moderate ; and 

Ijp, it is characterized by cleanliness and simplicity, 
Baib-houses at a moderate cost should be erected in close 
'oximit]' to those requiring them, rather than the erection 
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of two or three great bathing institutions costing large sums 
of money. 

That the bath-houses should contain proper and requisite 
divisions for the use of the cleanly and of those not clean ; 
and that each should contain some system for fumigating 
clothes when necessary. 

That such public schools, where it may be practicable, 
should be equipped in the basement with baths, with requisite 
divisions for men and women. This can be done at a very 
small outlay, because the boilers already in use for heating 
the building, will usually suffice to heat the water for an 
8oo-gallon tank. These baths could be used by the women 
during the school hours, and by the school children after the 
school hours and on Saturdays, and would in no way inter- 
fere with the usefulness of the school building. 

That in the tenement-house districts public wash-houses be 
opened in connection with the baths, thereby relieving many 
homes of one and two rooms of the unhealthy conditions of 
laundry work. 

That a certain part of each bath should be free, in order 
that necessitous cases may be relieved ; for the remaining 
part, a fee should be charged, which sum will contribute 
towards the operating expenses, and will enable the patrons 
of the establishment to retain their self-respect. 

That the baths shall be in charge of a sufficient number of 
paid attendants. 

That the baths should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Health Department, under a department to be known as the 
Bureau of Public Comfort. 

In England and on the Continent the opening of public 
bath and wash-houses is always an event of civic pride and 
importance. The latest, hence the most complete, are those 
at Marylebone, dedicated March i6. 1897, by the Duke 
and Duchess of York. The band of the parochial schools 
furnished the music and the Fifth Middlesex Volunteer Rifle 
Corps formed the guard of honor, while the Duke and 
Duchess were received by Members of Parliament. London 
County Councillors, the Chairman of the Bath Commissioners 
and his associates. An escort, composed of the builder, the 
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'torveyor, the architect, the clerk to the commissioners, the 
commissioners and the rector of the parish, conducted their 
Royal Highnesses to the Board room. 

This latest bath will be described briefly, because typical 
of the best modern establishments. The first bath in 
Marylebone was erected in 1844. a large sum being raised 
by subscription to build an establishment which might serve 
as a roodet for others. When opened it contained 40 baths. 
The Vestry of Marylebone has the honor to have been 
the first public body in England to have adopted the Public 
Bath and VV.ish-House Actin 1847. The site was almost in the 
country. The old establishment, after having been in daily 
U8C for nearly fifty years, was torn down, to make way for a 
modern structure. During that period 7,655,694 bathers 
patronized the establishment, and more than 4,600,000 paid 
eitlier two or four cents for their baths. The number of 
women availing themselves of the laundry during the same 
period was 1,281,295. ^^ will be noted that it is the English 
as well as the Continental practice to charge a fee for the 
use of the baths. It is fitting that the municipality should 
provide the establishment, but those using it should pay for 
that privilege. 

The entire plan comprises four swimming and loi private 
baths, as well as a public wash-house and laundry, with 
accommodations for 74 women. The first-class swimming 
bath is too feet in length, with a capacity of 83,000 gallons. 
A large club room is provided at one end, which is specially 
adapted for the use of public school children, regimental and 
other swimming clubs. 

Id accordance with the custom so prevalent in English 
baths, arrangements are made so that this bath can be floored 
over, to be converted into a public gymnasium during the 

inter months. A small fee for its use yields a revenue. 
The second-class bath is 70 feet in length, and the third-class 
66 feet. The charges are respectively six and two cents. 
This third-class swimming bath is the only one in London 
providing soap and shower baths at a minimum fee of two 
cents. 

U was the particular object of the commissioners of this 
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parish that the i>oorer classes should haTC opportunity for 
bathing in baths as bright and cheerful as any of those for 
which more expensive charges are made. Recognizing the 
increased popularity of athletics among women, a swimming 
bath with the capacity of 44,000 gallons is provided for them. 
Glazed and decorated tiles lend an artistic harmony to the 
whole bath. Of the private baths there are 21 first-class, 48 
second for men ; 10 first-class and 19 second for women. 
The vapor bath rooms are private, with shower, needle, 
spray and sitz baths, at a uniform charge of one shilling, so 
that these conveniences are practically within the reach of 
everyone. 

The public laundry is 76x64 feet, divided into the wash- 
house proper, the drying, iron and mangling rooms. The 
wash-house has 74 compartments, each containing two wash- 
tubs, with hot and cold water, steam supply and the neces- 
sary appliances of pails and scrubbing boards. Four centri- 
fugal wringing machines, making 1,200 revolutions a minute, 
dry each lot of clothes in three minutes. The drying-room 
has 74 drying horses, heated by the air driven in from the 
furnaces in the basement. The ironing room is equipped 
with two steam driven mangles, ironing tables and radial 
drying horses. The convenience of the laundry has been 
provided for the exclusive use of the wage-earners, at the 
low fee of three cents an hour. 

Of course the establishment is equipped with a laundry 
for its own use and contains rooms for Board meetings, 
Superintendent's ^offices and the conventional waiting rooms 
and halls. As the swimming baths are emptied every night 
during the summer months, and refilled in the early morn- 
ing, the unsanitary features of the swimming bath are mini- 
mized, and, in addition, the fact that nearly 250,000 gallons 
of water flow into the sewers, is a direct benefit to that 
branch of the public service. 

The majority of the large bathing establishments combine 
tlic wash-house or laundry. Deptf6rd has under the same 
rool its baths, wash-houses and municipal buildings, while 
Shorcditch has the public library in combination with the 
baths. This combination effects a great saving in the initial 
cost as well as in the operating expenses. 
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In the summer, when there is the greatest need for the 
baths from the hygienic viewpoint, as well as that of com- 
fort, the present facilities afforded by the private charities of 
New York are totally inadequate. In addition there are fif- 
teen f3oating baths, provided by the ciiy, free, anchored at 
intervals off the docks. With the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of the location for the baths, the water cannot be of the 
purest. By way of illustration, the Floating Hospital of the 
St. John's Guild does not open its bath-room till the waters of 
the lower bay are reached. Although the floating baths are 
not all that can be desired, there is an increasing patronage 
from year to year. For the season ending September, 1896, 
there were 5.553,898 baths taken. During the intense heated 
term of last August, the numbers rose to 828,824 i^^ one 
week. These facts indicate that there is a demand lor the 
swimming baths of the summer. From the statistics that are 
elsewhere presented, a corresponding demand for cleansing 
baths also exists. 

In certain sections of the city, in districts populous enough 
to make cities by themselves, there are practically no baths 
in the houses where people must live, and absolutely no pub- 
lic baths. For e.\ample, in one block on the west side between 
66th and 67th streets, 940 families were visited in their homes 
ia February, 1897. but of this number not one had access to 
bathrooms in houses where they live. These statistics rein, 
force those obtained by the Gilder Committee of 1894, who 
stated that out of 255,033 people coming within the scope of 
their study, only 306 had access to bath tubs in houses where 
they lived. 

Each metropolitan city like J^ew York should have one 
establishment where a swim may be had the year round. It is 
urged that the swimming pool is unsanitary, but, with insist- 
ence on practical precautions, these objectional features may 
be greatly minimized. At the great Marylebone baths, the 
swimming pool is emptied each night. The feature of the 
swimming bath is the opportunity for recreation and a sport 
that is so healthy as swimming. With the comparatively 
limited opportunity for the cultivation of the a;sthetic or the 
musical tastes, thousands of the wage-earners must satisfy 
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these cravings of their nature with the dime museum or the 
dance hall. Recreation to them means a change of scene 
from the monotony of their daily work, hence they take up 
with whatever comes along. If a sport like swimming, 
which is so wholesome, could be afforded, these same young 
people might take to it with the same avidity with which 
they enjoy questionable pleasures. 

In New York, like other large cities, there is a lack of 
halls or places of meeting for working men, where they may 
meet under conditions that are satisfactory to them. Many 
bodies of wage-earners are compelled to hold their meetings 
in rooms rented from the saloonist. The rental is at a very 
low figure, the proprietor recouping himself by the sale of 
his liquors. I have been told by the wage-earners that they 
do not like such conditions, but that they are powerless, be- 
cause there are practically no other opportunities. In for- 
eign cities, the swimming pool is floored over in the winter, 
and rented for entertainments, or for meetings which the 
working men may desire to hold. Other municipalities open 
gymnasia, with regular instruction on the payment of a fee. 
By this means, the scope of the recreative features is en- 
larged, and a small revenue is derived from the classes. 

In addition to the recreative features of the swimming 
bath, the opportunity for instruction in swimming is of 
great value, particularly in thQ seaboard cities. In the Lon- 
don parishes the children of the public schools are sold 
tickets at a reduced rate, so that they may be encouraged to 
learn to swim. It is estimated that more than ten thousand 
school children were taught how to swim in the Lrondon 
baths last year. 

Where there are swimming pools, there is opportunity for 
the formation of swimming clubs, which are being organized 
in large numbers among the artisans and mechanics. These 
clubs are growing to such an extent, that an International 
Swimming Association has been formed. Many of these 
clubs, both among the men and the women, rent the baths 
regular evenings, when they have their contest or entertain- 
ment. 
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An important extension ia the bathing facilities of a large 
city is the establishment o( baths in the public school build- 
ings. The new bath in Brookline is situated very near the 
high school, for the express purpose of enabling the pupils 
to use tJie baths (or instruction in swimming and for recrea- 
tion. Many of the German cities equip the basements of the 
public schools with cleansing baths, and the pupils are de- 
tailed in classes to make use of them. Boston is about to 
try the experiment in one of her school buildings. In New 
York City, with the dense tenement house population, from 
which large numbers the school children are drawn, baths in 
the public schools are almost an imperative necessity. A 
strong argument for this recommendation is the result of the 
third week's inspection of the children in the public schools 
of New York, ordered by Hon. Charles G. Wilson, president 
of the Health Department. For the third week (April) there 
were 3,918 children examined. The doctors found and ex- 
cluded from the schools children suffering from the following 
diseases: measles, 7; diphtheria, 5 ; scarlet fever, i; croup. 
) : whooping cough, 2 ; mumps, 12 ; contagious eye diseases, 
31; parasitic diseases of the head, 169; parasitic diseases of 
the body, 9; chicken pox, ti ; skin diseases, 10. The total 
number of children excluded as a result of the inspection of 
the week was 258, or almost 10 per cent, of those examined. 
The greater number of children were excluded because of 
parasitic diseases of the head. Opportunity for daily bathing 
would greatly minimize these diseases. 

There are indications that our leading cities are realizing 
the imperative necessity of making public baths possible. 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Yonkers, BiiEfalo, and Brook- 
line have already built small establishments, the last town 
having the honor to have erected the first municipal swim- 
ming pool, open the year round, in the United States. 

In these days of colossal and imperial fortunes, their pos- 
sessors should consider that their wealth is held as a sacred 
trust. A few decades ago the great benefactions were made 
almost exclusively to institutions of learning and hospitals, 
but there is now a wider choice for the worthy bestowals of 
large sums o( money in perpetuation of a family name, or by 
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way of memorial to an individoaL In the days of Augustus, 
the Roman who stood nearest his emperor bestowed a gjeat 
bathing establishment upon his city. If Agrippa thought it 
not beneath his dignity to present a bath to his city, surely 
merchant princes in our American cities could make a like 
gift to their own municipality, so that the citizenship of the 
coming years would hand down their name in loving remem- 
brance. 

WbC H. TOLBfAN. 
St€rrtmfy 0/ ike Mmym^s CtmmdtUe am PfAUe 
New York. B^tkt mmi PmkSc Comfort SUHmu. 



fHE MASSACHUSETTS FARMER AND TAXATION. 

■'HE Massachusetts farmer complains ihat he is com- 
pelled to bear more than his share of the burden of 
Lxation. Opening the constitution of the Commonwealth, 
he reads : — 

"A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of 
the constitution, and a constant adherence to those of piety, 
justice * * are absolutely necessary to preserve the advan- 
tages of liberty, and to maintain a free government." " Each 
individual of the society has a right to be protected by it in 
the enjoyment of his life, liberty and property according 
to standing laws. He is therefore obliged, consequently, to 
contribute his share to the expense of this protection : to 
ivc his personal service, or an equivalent, when necessary ; 
ot no part of the property of an individual can with justice 
e taken from him or applied to public uses, without his own 
vnsent, or that of the representative body of the people." 
'Every subject has a right to be secure from all unreason- 
ble searches, and seizures of his person, his houses, his 
mpcrs and all his possessions." In accordance with these 
irinciples, power was given to the legislature "to impose 
nd levy proportional and reasonable assessments, rates and 
■xes upon all the inhabitants of and persons resident, and 
States lying within the Commonwealth." 

From his personal recurrence to these fundamental princi- 
Aes of the constitution the Massachusetts farmer concludes 
I the real basis of taxation is personal service. Each must 
ervc the State according to his ability. The share of the 
urden each must bear is according to his ability. The 
trong must do much ; the weak what they can. Each doing 
lis best, should serve an equal length of time. When a 
flralt is made to serve in the army, the time is the same for 
ill. It would be unjust to make the weak man serve two 
fears to the strong man's one, because the strong man may 
|o in CHie year as much as the weak man in two. 
The property of citizens is taxed, but only as an equivalent 
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for personal service and measure of their ability. In early 
times men worked out their tax, but as society became more 
complex an equivalent for service was accepted in com- 
modities at first, and then in money. Property is taxed as 
an indication of the ability of the man, not as a complete 
measure of his ability, but as one of the best possible to 
be used in connection with the poll-tax and with demands 
for service on the jury and in the army. Nevertheless per- 
sonal service remains a real basis of taxation. The man is 
taxed, not merely his possessions. 

The farmer, therefore, contends that a good method of 
measuring the burdens of taxation is to resolve the tax into 
personal service and so make plain how many days of per- 
sonal service each tax-payer must render to the State in 
return for his receipted tax bill. 

A careful investigation conducted during the past ten 
years proves that the pay of the average farmer for his labor 
of superintendence and manual toil is a dollar a day. The 
average tax rate is $15 per thousand. In many of the towns 
the rate is from $15 to $26. As regards the relation of the 
assessed value to the real value of farming property, there is 
little difference. The assessors take oath to assess at its true 
value. The fact is that so great has been the depreciation 
in farm property that only in exceptional cases will it sell 
for more than its assessed value. Undervaluation is found 
mostly in cities. 

The average farmer's capital invested in land, buildings, 
tools and stock amounts to $4,000. His tax therefore is $60 
for the year. If he is so fortunate as to realize five per cent, 
on his capital and to work himself three hundred days, his 
total income will be $500 or $1.37 for each of the 365 days of 
the year. To pay his tax, therefore, he must work 43 days 
for the State and give besides all his interest for the same 
time. If now he had put his $4,000 into a mortgage on 
another's farm instead of investing it in his own, he would 
have $500 for interest and his labor of 300 days, but his taxes 
would have been only a poll-tax of $2, thus making a gain of 
§5 8. Instead of working 43 days for the State, he works only 
two days and he saves also the interest money for the whole 
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^mber of days. Moreover, no longer obliged to work for 
prosetr at a dollar a day, he may work for another farmer 
: in a factory or elsewhere and get two, three or Tour dol- 
5 a day for work nn harder than before. In that case he 
lay pay his tax by working a day or perhaps hall a day. 
Bui the Massachusetts farmer is not only Ihus taxed 
Jircctly for the support of his own State, he is also taxed 
indirectly to support the federal government. The aggre- 
gate national tax is nearly two-thirds the sum of the taxes of 
all the States, so that the farmer pays at least one-half as 
puch to the national government as 10 his State, If he must 
ork forty.three days for his own State, he must work 
■renty-one days for the United States. To illustrate how 
he tariS affects the farmer, the following example under the 
■riff of 1892 is suggestive: He sent abroad 200 barrels of 
Apples which netted him $530. This he invested in various 
cammoditJes needed on his farm and in his family. But 
before he could pass these through the custom house, he must 
«y a tax of $326.55. 

1 There is no doubt that the farmer pays his full share of 
jhe tariff tax, the effects of which are manifest. It has bene- 
i those engaged in manufactures more than the farmers. 
It has raised wages so that Ihe farmer has been compelled 
1 pay his hired man enough to keep him out of the factories, 
kften more than the farmer himself receives. It has raised 
ifae prices of goods the farmer must buy, but it has not 
bcreased correspondingly the prices of what he has to sell. 
• reason is very evident. The government has used sur- 
^US revenue of former years in making farms out of the pub- 
c domain, in giving them away to foreigners, and in build- 
ing railroads to transport the peasants of Europe to these 
^nds and in return bring the product of these farms to glut 
MIS of Massachusetts, at prices sometimes for trans- 
I less than the freight charges from one point to 
r within the State.' 
B farmer was content to pay higher prices for what he 
I faonght, bec:iusc he was taught that these high prices would 
I be temporary, and that home competition would soon make 
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them enough less to compensate him, and that the manufac- 
turing cities would give him sale for all his produce at good 
prices. But he finds that, just as home competition begins 
to work for him a little relief, the trust and monopoly 
come in to retard or prevent the reduction ; and he discovers 
that because of western competition he cannot sell his pro- 
duce at remunerative prices, and often that he cannot sell it 
at any price. 

This change in the incidence of taxation has had its effects 
upon the population and industries of the State. Of course, 
other causes have joined with it, nevertheless it remains one 
of the most efficient. It has made it possible for those 
engaged in other pursuits to secure a much larger income, 
measured not only in money, but in the necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries of life. The farmer who is superior to the average 
in business ability, or has an advantage in that his farm is 
located in the immediate vicinity of a city, by adapting him- 
self and his business to the constantly changing conditions, 
has managed to hold his own and perhaps to increase his 
fortune in some degree, especially if he can cut up his farm 
into building lots and sell enough to make good his losses 
from poor crops and bad customers and low prices. But the 
average farmer, and the superior farmer whose farm is at a 
distance from the centers of population, have been forced, in 
spite of all their efforts, to fight a losing battle. By studying 
the census we find the following facts : — 

YEARS. 1880. 1890. 

Number of farms -- 38,406 34.374 

Average size in acres 87 87 

Total acres 3i359,079 2,998,28^ 

Improved acres 2,128,311 1.657,024 

Unimproved acres 1,230,768 1.341.2$^ 

Valuation $164,288,956 $146,197,419 

Loss in number of farms 4,032 

Loss in total acres 360,797 

Loss in improved acres 787,287 

Loss in valuation _ , 18,091,541 

Increase in unimproved acres 110,490 

These figures indicate on the whole a decided decline in 
agriculture. The report of the Labor Bureau for 1890 on 
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landnned farms shows a similar tendencj'. There were 

461 such farms containing i26,509j^ acres o( an assessed 

tluc of $1,076,328. " Of the 144 towns reporting abandoned 

' says the commissioner, " 86 show a decline in popu- 

lion in 1890 as compared with 1880." There has been a 

apid concentration of popuUtion in the. large towns and 

ilics which has stripped tlie farming districts of popula- 

From 1880 to 1890 of the whole territory of the State 

8.92 \iQT cent, has lost in rural population, the number being 

,522. In the same lime cities and towns of 8,000 have 

ained 218,154 in number, increasing the total percent, of 

Jil urban population from 58.44 to 69.90 per cent. Noth- 

[ has occurred since 1880 to cause us to think that the 

dine in the condition of agriculture in Massachusetts has 

en checked : the indications are that it has been aggra- 

ated. 

The farmers are fully aroused as to the importance of the 

Destion of taxation. They understand the evils by which 

ley are confronted and they know that, if any efficient 

are applied, they themselves must take the initia- 

ve and persevere in their demands and in their efforts. 

Organization, education and political action are the 

tree methods upon which they put most reliance. They 

» organized as arc the farmers of no other State. Their 

oard of Agriculture, established in 1853, is now a most 

Dwcrful and influential body of men. It has connected with 

, a Dairy Bureau and a Gypsy Moth Commission, There 

: 36 incorporated societies represented on the Board. 

esc. scattered over the State, are centers of influence, and 

; not without political power. At their annual fairs the 

Dvcroor is frequently present with other speakers to discuss 

roblems of the hour. There are eleven horticultural socie- 

ies, 30 farmers" clubs, 18 farmers' and mechanic clubs, or 

)ciations, 14 miscellaneous organizations. There is a State 

inge, 13 district gr-inges and 135 subordinate granges, 

ba membership of over 12,000, and a treasury with ample 

is. There are thus 263 organizations of farmers recorded, 

ides others that are constantly being formed. These 

orfaoiEatioDS are not ephemeral bodies, popular to-day and 
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disbanded to-morrow, but are institutions of many years 
experience, firmly established in the hearts of the farmers. 
The grange is the product of the slow growth of twenty-four 
years of vigorous life. Many of the clubs are older still and 
made up of the men of strong character and intelligence in 
their several communities. As a source of public opinion 
and as a means of applying it to questions of the hour, these 
organizations are of great value. 

They are efficient schools for the education of their mem- 
bers, not only in matters of immediate connection with 
agriculture, but in that broader culture and training which 
go to make the good citizen and the wise man. In the 
art of public speaking and concerted action these organi- 
zations accomplish great good. One hundred and thirty- 
five granges meet once or twice every month to listen 
to carefully prepared papers and lectures on important 
topics and to fully discuss them. Once a month the 
members of a dozen granges meet together in the district 
grange to compare notes and secure wider information 
and united action. Annually representatives of all meet 
in the State Grange to spend several days in hearing re- 
ports of standing committees and formulating courses of 
action. For years a committee on legislation and another 
on unequal taxation have been appointed in addition to the 
executive committee. These have been on the constant 
watch to discover threatening evils and to ward them ofiF, to 
discern practical advantages and to secure them. The 
grange has appointed one of their number a legislative agent 
whose business is to keep track of legislation at the State 
House and see to it that the farmers* interests are promoted. 
At his word the farmers attend public hearings of legislative 
committees, send petitions, and bring all possible influence 
to bear upon the legislature to grant their requests. There 
are 14 farmers in the present legislature out of a total mem- 
bership of 280 members, a larger number than the ratio of 
farmers to the total population would call for; but besides 
these, there are many others, elected by the farmers, who 
are true to their interests. 

The opinion and action of these educated farmers, strongly 



ganized, in regard to taxation should be considered. Their 
)sition is a strong one, because it is fortified by the consti- 
tion and supported by established law and custom. They 
lemand that every resident in the State shall contribute his 
bare toward the support of the Commonwealth ; and that 
Tcr)' non-resident who owns property within the State shall 
ay a tax upon this property proportional to that collected 
xitn the property ol residents. They believe that the taws 
r the State taxing persons, real estate, personal property, 
icomes and corporations are just in principle and can be 
ad should be enforced. They believe that, if these laws 
■ere impartially enforced, wealth would not escape its just 
lare of taxation and ihe poor would not be burdened; and 
lat. if taxaton were thus justly apportioned, it would be a 
urden to no one but a blessing to all. But during the past 
iro decades they have found that as wealth has rapidly 
icreascd and has been concentrated in the hands of the few, 
has succeeded, under one pretest and another, in evading 
s just share of taxation and compelling the poor and men 
I mtxJeratc n:ieans to bear the burden. It is estimated that 
le-fourlh of the wealth pays three-fourths of the taxes. The 
lers, who work from forty to sixty days for the State to 
irovide good roads, schools and government, and contribute 
«fl their interest money for the sanae time, see men move into 
ibcir towns who are worth their thousands, whose income is 
$10 to $100 a day, appropriating to their own use the advan- 
tages of the State and pay in return simply a poll tax. or 
possibly the income of one or two days. When called to 
account lor their evasion or violation of the laws, they 
declare that the corporation which is the source of their 
iacome pays some taxes in New York; or, through their 
spokesmen, talk as follows: — 

" It is said that the difficulty is that there are a great many 
oca in Ihe Commonwealth who are ta.s-dodgers and do not 
t»y their proper tax. They are wealthy men, very wicked 
oni.il may be. All of which, in my judgment, is down right 
inuh and nonsense. We may make faces at other men and 
calilhcin tax-dodgers, but how foolish we are. These gentle- 
aco who do not pay a legal tax-rate on their large estates 
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are the foremost men in the community. * * It is the 
supremest folly in the world to denounce such men, because 
they are not ready and willing to pay a legal tax. They are 
ready to pay taxes fairly, reasonably and justly assessed, but 
to do more than that they are not willing and they know how 
to protect themselves against oppressive taxation.*' 

The farmers are grateful to this chairman of the committee 
on taxation of the associated boards of trade for this clear 
statement of the current ethical standard among the gentle- 
men of large estates who do not pay legal taxes. The 
ground is that they themselves are judges of what constitutes 
a reasonable assessment : the law as passed by the legisla- 
ture and interpreted by the courts and obeyed by the poor 
is in their opinion unjust and, therefore, they are not ready 
and willing to obey it; they know how to protect them- 
selves. It must be confessed that the idea that it is no sin 
to evade the payment of taxes is very prevalent. But the 
farmer believes this to be lawlessness. If the rich may defy 
the law, because they know how to protect themselves, why 
may not the poor men do the same ? But this is anarchy. 

Hence the opposing forces are arrayed against each 
other. The farmers are for the law as it is. Their oppo- 
nents are for its evasion in case it cannot be repealed. The 
farmers are few and poor. Their opponents are few and 
rich. The laboring classes and the men of moderate incomes 
are the people whose votes are to decide the contest. The 
first success was won by the capitalists in 1881, when the law 
exempting mortgages from taxation under certain conditions 
was passed. The farmer was led to think that the law would 
relieve him from the tax on that part of the value of his farm 
for which he was in debt, requiring the holder of the mort- 
gage to pay it. But the mortgagee inserted a clause requiring 
the farmer to pay all the taxes. The result was that the 
mortgagee escaped all taxation, while the taxes of the farmer 
were increased. 

Learning by experience, the farmer is now suspicious of all 
tax reformers who are anxious to relieve his burdens by 
exempting personal property. Leading farmers were invited 
to a banquet by the Single Tax League, listened to eloquent 
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peeches and asked numerous questions. At the next meet- 
hig of the Stale Grange the committee on unequal taxation 
reported a resolution, which was adopted by the whole body, 
" that the Massachusetts State Grange is opposed to single 
taxation." 

The Anti-Double Taxation League, composed of wealthy, 
learned and influential men, and other powerful organiza- 
zations, supported generally by the press, with ample funds 
at their command and persuasive advocates and a powerful 
lobby, have been for years making efforts to exempt personal 
property from taxation. In 1893 the legislature appointed a 
special committee " to consolidate, arrange and revise the 
statutes of the Commonwealth relating to taxation." This 
committee spent six months in giving hearings and in mak- 
ing a careful study of the whole subject. The farmers 
appeared before them : their opponents were represented by 
the best legal talent and representatives of many corpora- 
tions and business organizations. The result was that the 
fanners secured a report in their favor. This committee 
recommend that assessors be elected for three years instead 
ii( one ; that a State Board of Equalization be created; that 
municipal bonds be not exempted from taxation ; that the 
exemption of mortgages in 1S81 was neither just nor equita- 
ble to the home-seeker, the tax-payer and the State; that 
religious, benevolent and educational institutions should be 
exempt: that the inheritance tax should be enforced; that 
taxation of shares of stock of foreign corporations should not 
e exempt ; that the lax upon incomes should not be aban- 
jdoned ; that the single land lax is not to be endorsed ; that 
e evasion of taxation should be remedied by the passage 
lla doomage law requiring, under penalty, all tax-payers to 
Mum to the assessors schedules of all taxable property in 
their possession and to make oath to the same, the form of 
Ibe schedule to be uniform throughout the State. This 
report brought joy to the farmers and consternation to their 
opponents. 

The contest then came as to the control of the legislature. 
A canvass of the State was made to secure, especially in the 
Senate, a majority in favor of the exemption of personal 
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property. The strongest influence was brought to bear ia 
committee room, in the lobby and on the floor of the halls of 
legislation. Bills were introduced for the repeal of the 
mortgage exemption law of 1881, for an inheritance tax and 
for a doomage law. These were defeated. But, if the farm- 
ers failed to carry their own bills, they succeeded neverthe- 
less in defeating the bill of their opponents for the exemp- 
tion of the stock of foreign corporations. The farmers' bill 
to compel foreign corporations doing business in the State 
to give to assessors the names of Massachusetts citizens hold- 
ing stock failed to pass. The result thus far is a drawn bat- 
tle. The farmers are told that personal property should be 
exempted from taxation, because the tax cannot be collected. 
They propose laws that will secure its collection, but these 
laws are not enacted, because the votes of the opposition 
defeat them. The farmers say the laws taxing personal 
property shall not be repealed, their opponents say they 
shall not be enforced by supplementary legislation. 

The last legislature appointed another commission on tax- 
ation to reconsider the whole subject and report Oct. i, 1897. 
That committee is now engaged in its arduous labors. In 
the meantime there is a truce on the floor of the legislature. 
What the final result will be, depends upon which side the 
labor vote shall be cast. If working men vote with their 
employers, personal property will be exempted. If they can 
be led to vote with the farmers, then instead of greater 
exemption of personal property, it will be made to bear 
more of the burdens of taxation. Much depends upon the 
resumption of prosperity. If the depression of agriculture 
should be checked and the unemploy^ed should again be set 
to work, the probabilities are that the perseverance of the 
farmers would be overcome, and the incidence of taxation 
remain as it is. But whatever the final result will be, the 
small minority, the few farmers in the midst of a great and 
wealthy State, have proved themselves to be men of great 
resources. 

In the meanwhile they have not failed to secure for them- 
selves as many advantages as possible out of the expenditure 
of public money. They have insisted upon liberal appropri- 
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aions for education. They demanded that the Massachu- 
letts Agricultural College should not be. as in some States. 
I subordinate department of a classical college, but must be a 
distinctively agricultural college, in name as well as in char- 
ftcter, (uUy equipped to do the best work for students, for 
lanners and lor agriculture. In addition to the original 
endowment of $240,000 it receives an annual grant from both 
te State and the United Slates, Liberal provisions have 
1 made for public schools in country towns. To provide 
Kuperintendents, $62,500 is annually appropriated. Two dot- 
ars per week is added to the pay of teachers. To pay the 
lilion of pupils who are obliged to go to a high school in 
mother town, because of none in their own, $;,ooo is allowed. 
Provisions arc made for holding teachers' institutes in small 
owns at State expense. The number of normal schools was 
ncreascd in 1894 from six to ten, at a cost of $300,000, in 
iddition to the value of the sites provided by the towns 
irhere the schools were located, in order that country towns 
night be the better provided with teachers and with oppor- 
nities for farmers' children to get a better education at the 
Mibtic expense. The State law provides school children 
rith text books, and allows towns to vote money for the 
ransportation of children to and from the school house. A 
itaic commission on public libraries grants $100 worth of 
looks to such towns as will establish free libraries. 

It is by taking advantage of these provisions for education 

hat the Massachusetts farmer has become the best educated 

Bier in the world, and this fact accounts largely for his 

ucce&s in organizing, and for his potent influence in mold- 

; public opinion and in gaining his ends. 

Besides appropriations for education, the farmers have 

lecured many thousands of dollars for the promotion of agri- 

mlturc. These appropriations for 1896 are suggestive, 

[Mug ibandooed farms % t.ooaoo 

!•■ lo a^riculiural socioUos _ 91,600.00 

of Agilculiute -, 9.500,00 
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While good country roads, the destruction of insect pests 
and the stamping out of contagious disease among cattle are 
for the general good, they are also for the special benefit of 
the farmers, and were secured through their eflFort. The 
laws for the inspection of fertilizers and for the prevention 
of the sale of oleomargarine under the name or appearance 
of butter are enforced, at considerable expense, for the farm-- 
ers* benefit. 

So have the farmers secured from the Federal Government 
many advantages for agriculture and the agriculturist. 
Their demand that, if a tariff is to protect the manufacturer, 
it shall also protect, to the extent of its power, the farmer, 
seems now to have secured the endorsement of the present 
administration. Their demand that the department of agri- 
culture shall be controlled by a Secretary and an assistant 
who shall be practical farmers of broad and liberal views, 
seeking to promote and advance the interests of agriculture 
in every portion of the United States, has been granted. 

We may conclude then that the farmers of Massachusetts, 
by their attitude toward taxation, have deserved the respect 
and gratitude of good citizens everywhere. They have 
called attention, in a most forcible manner, to the fact that 
unequal taxation brings crushing burdens to bear upon the 
tillers of the soil and others who from the nature of the case 
cannot shift it from their shoulders. Like good citizens, 
they have not suffered injustice without exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to demand the enforcement of the 
constitution and laws of the State, against the rich as 
well as against the poor. They have clearly revealed 
their opinion as to the evil, and proposed a remedy 
which they believe to be amply sufficient. If they failed to 
secure the application of the remedy, it has been through no 
fault of their own. But they have compelled the Common- 
wealth to give the question of taxation the consideration it 
demands. It is being discussed, as never before, in every 
city and town and hamlet, by all classes of the people. When 
the special committee presents its report to the legislature 
of 1898, we may hope that as a result of the united wisdom 
of all classes of the people, tax reforms may be consummated 
which shall make the tax laws of Massachusetts, already 
among the best, still more worthy to be the model for other 
States. C. S. Walker. 

IfamcbatetU Africaltural College, Amherst, Mass. 



NOTES. 

The Royal Commission on Licensing. Students of poHti- 

B will do well not to wait for the proceedings of the 

Rojm] Commission, which is inquiring into the operation of the 

English system of liceasing the liquor trade, until the Commis- 

1 cotnes to an end of its work, and its report is made public, 
lie Commission of which Lord Peel, late Speaker of the House 
if Commons, is chairman, has already held nearly a hundred 
ittings and may hold as many more before all the evidence is 
the meantime, the sessions are open to the press, 
^ey arc being fully reported by newspapers, such as the "Times " 
nd ihe " Manchester Guardian," and the proceedings are throw- 
5 more interesting light on some economic questions, and some 
of English life, than any inquiry of recent years, not 
iceptiog the Lords' Committee on Sweating, or the Labour Com- 
lisston. Within the last fifteen years the brewery industry, in 
irovincial England at aay rate, ha^ passed out of the hands of 
nail private concerns, many of them the property of individual 
wners, into the possession of great slock companies. The 
nulls of this change are to be seen in the wide-spread de' 
elopmeot of the tied house system, under which from seventy 
I eighty per cent, of the public houses in the country have 
BCD transferred to the brewery companies, which possess 
elves of the houses, usually at high prices, in order to 

tin monopolies In various neighborhoods for the sale of their 
oers. Thi8 is a development certainly never contemplated 
f the ftuihors of the old laws which make up the present com- 
licaicd English licensing code, and the changes which are 
tuning in the train of it are unmistakeably having an important 
feet on English political life, municipal and national. The beer 
nde bas pushed itself into local politics. It has pushed itself 
n to the town councils, usually wiili a view to the manipulation 
( the wntch committees, which have charge of the police ; on to 
he poor law boards in some places unduly to keep down the 
itJDg; assessment of public house property ; and in some towns 
i seems to have adroitly pushed itself into the chairs of the 
lerks to the justices, in order the better to obtain the ear of the 

{[inrmtes who deal with offenders under the licensing laws. 
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For English people there is much in the evidence submitted to 
Lord Peel's Commission, which is decidedly unpleasant reading. 
Here and there, it has laid bare some weak spots in English 
municipal life, and already it has been made clear that it will not 
be possible to shelve the licensing problem in Parliament for 
long after the Commission has reported. E. Porritt. 



A System of Compulsory Insurance Against Loss of 
Work has been tried in the Swiss canton of St. Gall and has 
been found wanting. According to the report of the United 
States Consul,' the laborers who were steadily employed soon 
found that the system compelled them to support in idleness 
those whose labor was at times uncertain, and whose pay, for that 
very reason, was high. Moreover, the unemployed from other 
parts of Switzerland came to St. Gall to live at the expense of 
the workmen there who naturally objected to supporting this new 
swarm as well as the drones in their own hive. On 8th Novem- 
ber, 1896, it was decided to abolish the system which, in con- 
sequence, will come to an end on 30th June, 1897. The workmen 
have had their dance and have paid the fiddler, and their experi- 
ment is a good example ^^pour encourager Us auires. " This is a result 
which Adam Smith or Buckle would have expected from such gov- 
ernmental interference, but the Swiss laborer does not know much 
about " Smithianismus," nor does he appreciate Buckle's theory 
that the best thing legislators can do is to do nothing — or to undo 
the work of their predecessors. On the contrary, the Swiss laborer 
expects a great deal of help from legislation. In 1893, he (or some 
of him, at any rate,) petitioned the Federal Government of Switzer- 
land to set aside Nature's law of supply and demand, and to substi- 
tute some new law that should insure remunerative work to every- 
body. The plan was not approved by the popular assemblies, 
but the Federal Government, to show its good will to the 
laborer, appointed a commission to consider what should be 
done for him. While the Federal authorities were musing, the 
socialistic fire burned, and the local government of St. Gall 
started a system of compulsory insurance against loss of work. 
Each person earning less than five francs a day (except children 
earning less than two francs) was compelled to contribute — the 
amount of tribute varying in accordance with the amount of 

1 See Consular Reports LII., No. 195, Dec, 1896, p. 592-3. 
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ige, A person earniag between four and five francs a day was 
impelled to pay thirty centinies a week, and, in the event of 
iJDgout of work, received two francs and forty centimes a week, 
'easions were not allowed for more than sixty days in one eaten- 
ir year. James Gustavus Whiteley. 



Prices in Silver Countries. The first series of index num- 
trs for a silver standard coiinlry sufficiently reliable and ex- 
indcd to take rank with the series of Falkner, Sauerbeck and 
oetbeer for gold standard countries has just appeared in the 
f^urtutl ef lh€ Royal Sialistical Society for March. It is the work of 
r. Fred. J. Atkinson, of Calcutta, and is based on the prices in 
idia of one hundred commodities during the period 1861-96. 
lie following table for five-year periods has been averaged from 
r. Atkinson's figures to exhibit his results within brief compass : 

Pbicis in India (1871=100).' 

C«iwnl Indei lad. No. fin Raw ProduM. Miauficiurca, 
No. Food. elc. cic. 

iS6t-6f 106 no loa 96 

1866-70 183 138 mi « 

1871 -TS 106 no 101 97 

itj6-So 129 150 104 8S 

tSBi-6« 109 ii5 loi B9 

I83A-^ iiS 139 loG 93 

iS9t-9S 133 146 rij 103 

We observe that Indian prices have risen very considerably, 
illy those of food. Also that Indian prices are quite variable, 
Kept those of raw produce. 

Aside from Mr. Atkinson's statistics, our information asto price 
oTcmentsin silver countries is very scanty and unreliable. Such 
I It is, U is summarized in the following table, in the first column 
[which is also inserted Mr. Atkinson's results for alternate years: 



'•Food" incluJeB rice. nhoat. jawar, ragl, gram.bajra 

|ir,giBgef, tnuuon, beef. 

"Raw produce, clc" Include! lea, coftcc. collon. julc, 

nc«d, til. rape, castoi, (altp«tT«. cutch, myraboUms. 

vA, hides, bamboos, leak. 

'IbBialactai 



le.baile]'. polmoes. 



n, lobacco, 



ic" include codons. juie Koods, o<1s. sitlis. I 
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139 
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95 


105 
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135 


1887 


III 
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105 


109 


100 


114 


133 


1889 


125 


107 


105 


116 


92 


112 


132 


I89I 


128 


104 


104 


123 
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118 


127 


1893 


138 


119 


109 


129 


117 


119 


130 


1895 


128 








99 


116 




1896 


140 








106 







Details in regard to these figures will be found in the sources 
referred to in the note subjoined to the table. The figures for 
Mexico are of the least importance, as they are based on very 
meagre data. Those for China and those for India given in column 
2 are too far dependent on custom house declarations of value to 
be greatly relied on. As Mr. Atkinson points out, not only are 
such declarations notoriously inaccurate, but there is a tendency 
for each declaration to follow the last and thus to become stereo- 
typed. This produces a false and misleading uniformity in the 
index numbers, a uniformity which has been rashly caught at by 
adherents of the silver standard. The tendency is distinctly seen 
in comparing the first two columns, Mr. Atkinson's figures show- 



^ Columns i and 6 are from F.J.Atkinson's paper yitmr. Roy, Statist, Soc,, 
March, 1897. 

Columns 2, 3, 4 are from tables taken from the Report of the Japanese Currency 
Commission^ as translated in appendix of the present writer's " Appreciation and 
Interest," Public, Amer, Econ, AssoCy 1896. 

Column 5 has been calculated by a Yale student, Mr. G. M. Ripley, from fig- 
ures in " Money and Prices in Foreign Countries," Special Consular Reports, 
Vol. xiii, Part I (1896). It relates only to eight articles of food. 

Column 7 is taken from " Sound Currency," of N. Y. Reform Club, Mar. x, '97* 
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nuch more pronounced variatioas than ihe official ones. Be- 
'rides being inaccurate, prices of exports and imports are repre- 
sentative of foreign, not domestic trade. Mr. Atkinson has tried 
(o select articles of important domestic consumption. He derives 
s figures from tiie prices current of the Chambers of Commerce 
{ Calcutta, B.jmbay and Madras, from the government publlca- 

" Prices and Wages in India," and from private sources. 
I All the tables agree, however, in showing a tendency of prices 
> rise in silver countries. To indicate very roughly the general 
iontrast between price movements in gold and silver standard 
mtries since 1873-76, the following table is construed, giving 
icavcrage index numbersforthefour years 1890-93 as compared 
bith 1S73-76 as a base : 

Prcces [n Gold and Silver Standard Countriks.' 

Gold. SilTM. 

1373-6 100 100 

1890-3 78 117 

Gold prices fell and silver prices rose about twenty per cent. 
Nwcen the two periods. The divergence between them may be 
3(prcssed by saying that, in 1890-3, (wholesale) prices in gold 
countries were two-thirds (78: 117) those in silver countries with 
respect to 1873-6 as par. This divergence is considerably greater 
laD that between gold and silver themselves as registered in the 
laoge in " the market ratio." For 1890-3 tUe value of silver was 
Airec-fourths (74: 100) that of gold as compared with 1873-6 as 



Wages in Silver Countries. While the index numbers for 

) given above cannot be greatly relied upon, it is worth 

■; that they show the usual tendency to lag behind prices, 

phelher in rising or falling. 

Thtis for India for the four-year periods 1S73-6 and 1892-5 we 



1 873-6 
1891-5 



"5 



'Itelbdex tiBDibers for gold counines arc based on ihose o( Sauerbeck fo( 

l(law]. So«lbe«i, Hcmu ind Confad lor Gctmany. and Falknor (Aldiicb 

l^tronHoT the Ifnitrd States. Tbosc for silver couotries ate ftom ihe soutees 

it (ctitinn* I, %. and 4 in llic preceding ubie. The prices for the United Stales 

B»4 JajoB (or tS7j-6 wore reduced from paper lo gold and illver respectively, 

il (or India (or 1893 was reduced from the " rupee standard " to silver. 
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I we have 








Pricet. 


Wages. 


1873-76 


100 


100 


1879-82 


158 


130 


1885-88 


110 


129 


1890-93 


124 


124 



In both these tables the index numbers are of course for cur- 
rency^ that is, they are not modified for the depreciation of the 
paper yen in the inflation period 1873-85, nor for the appreciation 
of the rupee after the closure of the Indian mint in 1893. 

In India, while prices rose 25 per cent, wages only rose 17 per 
cent., and in Japan, when prices were inflated 58 per cent., wages 
went up only 30 per cent., but when, in the period of contrac- 
tion, prices fell 48 points wages only fell i point. When finally 
prices rose again wages did not rise at all.' In short the figures 
always show a gain to the laborer during falling prices, a loss 
during rising prices, provided it can be assumed that changes in 
retail prices have corresponded approximately to changes in 
wholesale prices. 



Price Movements and Interest in India. A third result to be 
obtained from Mr. Atkinson's figures is fresh confirmation of the 
conclusion expressed in the writer's " Appreciation and Interest," 
that interest is high while prices are rising, and low while prices 
are falling. The opposite has often been assumed. 

For India, according to Mr. Atkinson's figures, the most dis- 
tinctly marked periods of price movements are as follows : 

Price Movements and Interest in India. ' 

Prices. Interest. 

1861-66 rising 6.6 

67-71 falling 5.5 

72-78 rising 5.9 

79-82 falling 5.7 

83-87 stationary 6.0 

88-92 rising 5.0 

93-95 falling 4.9 

' These results would be even more pronounced if the index numbers for 
prices given in ** Sound Currency" {loc dt.)were adopted. These include '•rent 
in Tokio " an item of doubtful accuracy. As given it rises regularly from loa 
in 1873 to 228 in 1894. 

^ The figures for the rate of interest are for the Bank of Bengal at Calcutta^ 
and are constructed from the Appendix of "Appreciation and Interest." {PmbL 
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In this Uibte every period except one exemplitiesthe law stated. 

^hcQ prices are rising, so that the principal of a debt shrinks in 

uc. the loss to the creditor is partly made up by an increase in 

interest ; when, contrary wise, prices are falling, the loss to the 

Uebtor is partly cancelled by a reduction in interest. 

Stability of Prices. On one point Mr, Atkinson commits a 
3 blunder. He concludes from the fact that Sauer- 
beck's index number for England fluctuated 9 points during 
1861-71, while his own for India fluctuated 34, that " before the 
^^temonetization of silver, gold was a more stable measure of 
^^■alue than silver." But, since, fur this period, gold and silver 
^Hlerer varied appreciably from each other, one was as good a 
^*'' measure of value" as the other. In one of Mr. Atkinson's own 
tables, in which he translates his rupee index numbers into gold 
index numbers, the two arc identical in six of ihe years 1861-71, 
knd differ by but oik' point in each of ihe other Eve. 
I This suggests the general problem of measuring variability tn 
It is somewhat remarkable that no systematic treatment 
r Ibis problem has ever been made, though the materials are 
Udy 10 hand and the requisite calculations arc simple. The 
lest and simplest method appears to be that of the " mean varia- 
Tbe following table gives the mean percentage variations 
br the Index numt>ers of five-year groups: 

Mux rKRCnn-AGE VARIATION FOK INDB. 
>I6>-M 1867-71 1871-76 i8rr-«i 



I. &. eun«nC)r. 

I. Su. sold, 
.taylaad, [otd, 
Germany, Gold, 
tipaa. <u I !»<:]■, 
lap*!!, «iWer. 
China. (llTer. 
lBd..»l1rcr(Offic.l. 
lod. tup«c(Aiktn. 



X Mr!CBERa OF PKJCES. ' 

iBSj-36 iSft7-4i xitft-^ Avcr*EC- 



5.8 



6.3 

6.7 



8.S 6.7 

Bj£S.) When ihi! 



1.4 fi.% 
3.3 10-7 



'■3 



3-5 



5.7 



Amttr, Bftm. Auve., 
li*ra for tilwi counltios prior 10 
Mr- AtfcJBHa conlirm the *um 
■MvuncbU Id gold and litvcr 
liln«lanic tie. 

' Th« said Index nnmbct (or tS66. given 
obrioui froiD ilic tllRgraui in the Appendix. 

*Tbe mean ruialion ai the numbeis 9,8, la, 10. it is 

a ol Ibn Dumt^ti is 10, aod Ihelr devlaiiooa from thai average are i, a, 1, 
^ I. lbs neau of wblcti U i.a, or la per cent, of the average. 

* Ifl pivparing tbis tabU, Ihe writer was assisted by one of bis students, Mr. 
L r. Ccfatman. 
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According to the last column of this table, prices have been 
most variable in Japan and the United States. In both cases the 
reason is obvious — paper money. The mean variation for 
1862-66 in the United States was 22.7 per cent., the highest in the 
table. The next highest is that of Japan for 1877-81.' If we 
reduce prices to metallic bases the mean variations for the 
United States and Japan sink to 4.3 per cent, and 3.3 per cent, 
respectively. 

The lowest averages are for China and Germany. The former 
is probably quite untrue to the facts, resting as it does on customs 
values.* Indirect evidence of this is the striking difference in 
variability between the customs-values figures for India and those 
of Mr. Atkinson. Discarding, therefore, the unreliable Chinese 
and Indian ** official" figures, the chief international contrast 
for exclusively metallic standards is that between India's mean 
variation of 5.7 per cent, and Germany's 2.5 per cent. 

It would be rash to conclude that this contrast is due to a differ- 
ence in the standards. It is probably due chiefly to the alterna- 
tion of famine and plenty in the Indian food supply as against 
the steady supply in Europe. Thus for India we find the mean 
variations for groups of commodities are:» 

Food. Raw Prod. Mfn. 

Mean Variation, 7.9 3.5 4.3 

This shows that food is more variable and the other two groups 
less variable than prices in general. To compare the variability 
of food in the different countries we may construct the following 
table :* 

India/ Mexico. U. S. Gennany. Bngland. 

Mean Variation, 7.9 6.0 4.6 3.9 3.8 

* The Japanese inflation existed 1873-85. 

* See above, p. 78. That Mr. Jamieson's figures rest on customs values is 
stated in his report, (English) For, Off., MisceL Ser,, No. 305. 1893, pp. 13-14. 

> 1861-95 is taken instead of 1862-96, as Mr. Atkinson gives no separate index 
numbers fur food, raw produce and manufactures for the year 1896, but only the 
general index number, which is added in a postscript. 

^ The Indian figure is based on 75 food products, and is the average of the 
mean variations for the seven quinquennial periods 1861-95. That for Mexico 
is for 8 articles for the quinquennium 1892-96; that for U. S. is for 53 articles 
(gold prices) for the three quin. periods 1877-91 ; that for England is for 19 
articles for the six periods 1862-91 , that for Germany is for 29 articles (Krai's) 
for the three quin. periods 1871-75, 1876-80, and 1880-84 (see Aldrich Rpt I, 
296.) 
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ihese figures exceed the variabilities for commodities in 

JCDcral in the respective countries. But tlie excess in India is 

pucti greater ihaii in England. Germany or in the United States. 

If wc wish lo compare the variability of prices under gold and 

' slandards, perhaps the best way is to calculate the meaa 

'ariatioiis for each country, first under the standard nctually 

nployed by it. and secondly after translating its prices into the 

bppusite standard. Since, previous to 1873, the results would 

preseoi no contrast, the foUowing table is given for the average 

nf the mean vnrintions for the four quinquennial periods begjn- 

\% In 1873 : 

Mkax Vasiatioms or Pkices E\pkks3bd i.f Golu and Silver for 
1873^1891. 

D, S. EnRlud. Gemu 



3' 



6.S 

S.3 



This table shows clearly that commodities have moved more 
plosely with silver than with gold in all the countries for which 
reliable figures are available. 

Another comparison may be of interest. What has been the 
TKriabil'ty of prices io each country before and after the break- 
down of bimetallism ? The averages of the variations for the 
three quinquennial periods 1362-76, and for the three 1S77-91 are: 

tJ. S. (Gold) Bnglan-I. Gennuy. ladli. 

4.9 ».7 1,6 6.3 

3-8 3 9 3.4 6,0 

The evidence is somewhat conflicting. It is clear, however, 

t the high figure (4.9) for the United States in the earlier period 

■ due to the estrerae variability (9.2) of prices, even in gold, dur- 

% the war {i86j-66). Omitting, then, the war period, the aver- 

! becomes a,; per cent., and we find that for all three gold 

louniries, prices have varied more in the later than in the earlier 

leriod, while in India they have varied in about the same degree. 

Acxording to a priori theory, if two metals are bound together 

bilQGtallism, they will move more steadily than the less 

bleadjr of the two partners, but not necessarily more so than the 

tore Mcady. just as, if two drunken men join arms, their gait 

irit) be steadier than that of the more intoxicated, but not 

%ece«tarily steadier tlian that of the more sober. It looks a little 

AS if gold, when going alone, were less sure footed than silver. 

Thb is, of course, no reason for leaping over a precipice to join 

1 with silver It is pertinent (o add thai part of the "ua- 

t" of gold is a steady downward movccnent, ^variation 

i fto osnUatian. 
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s sp ggrr oc lurrk ji, 1897- After an 
.itiioric^ a.:*-:^-'!.: ^f n.'t rzrr^riiri- i^-^irr 3C Tapaji. and an 
.xz/ji^^'.r»TL g: ii5 -rrrs :: -lz* z.^rr "ri_ C-:.=z^ Mali 



"A rctro«p«c: -f i-r ^15.=: i n-rr^s^s^r* lisirj ^^vs that the 
trade as well « :'i.'^ z-"-'!-'^'* -i-scrr if l»:^ oumrT r^n not 

With the eiC'^zt:-.- '-: ^-'-^ 5^ -z::;:5:3a: j-ir as the last, the 
avera^a^e excels 'f i-zzcns fr:— £i-Ter-:i=ir^ rc-ur:tr:es. since the 
2i5t vcar o: J/^'/. ttls ii.fic-Dii j^^ ij: tbe -xcess af exports to 
frr/A'Using rry^z.zr.^1 it-i^ :t*7 ii.nrc.roz _*r«, ihc balance shows 
a sum which we ns-j l>:"c ::. rtre.Te i- r;li. If w"e mar hope to 
progress in :hi: deer^ :-e- ts need n:-: enicnaia anv fear. 
Moreover, a? Jap^- -5 c. seLj i-n-errei rj her gCK^raphical 
p>3:::oR w::h s-ld-j^r-^iurl-? rL-:n:r:es. such as Australia and 
C^.ifomia. a::d iin:* z..t is i-r.-^allr cxroned id us from China 
ar.d Korea, there ti-II. ie hj ii^c-lty in obiaiaing the vellow 
metal if v.e but take the ir.- -ble to do so. Anxiciv is also felt bv 
torne as to our foreign coninr.erce. It is trjc that the trade of 
our country seesis 10 h^ive pr'jgressed. to a certain extent, in con- 
sequence of the depreciation of s::ver. until the rise of wag^es and 
I ho- appreciation of commodities have become extremelv remark- 
aMc-. Of late years. Japan's f.reigTi cjmmerce has made con- 
',y\firzb\t strides. But th;:t -rariiiot be attributed to the deprecia- 
tion of silver alone. Facilities of transportation and communica- 
tion, combined with the procuress of education, must have been 
the principal cause of the development. When the prices of com- 
rjiodities rise so extravagantly as they have now done, not only 
00 we fail to reap any benefit from the depreciation of silver, but 
wc are likely to be overwhelmed with injury from that cause. 

The change of our standard to gold may not handicap iis sensi- 
bly in competint^ with other gold countries for the trade of a 
silver-using nation like the Chinese, for we continue to enjoy the 
iidv;iiit;ij.'es of prrjxiniity to the Oriental markets and of cheapness 
of all sorts of labour. 

It is feared by some that should the gold price of silver fall 
liercafler, considerable embarrassment will be felt in connection 
Willi China's silk and tea, with which we have to compete in the 
markets of gol^l countries. Such embarrassment, if it be felt at 
all, will be only temporary, and will be amply compensated by 
the benefits resulting from gold monometallism, which guarantee 

"s ngainst lluctuations in the rate of exchange.** 

♦ *♦****** 
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"The next strongest opposition comes from those that advocate 
lie adoption of bimetallism. That tendency prevails among 
earned men id Europe and America, and also among persons 
Jngaged in Oriental trade. The problem is, in itself, very diffi- 
:uU to solve with a view to the practical enforcement of bimetal- 
lism. The principle of bimetallism amounts, in fact, to the 
timultaneous or optional use of gold and silver, and can not 
possibly be asserted in practice by the independent strength of a 
ingle country. Here I must say a word about the international 
ainage Conference, It was convened several times with a view 
o the rehabilitation of silver and to re-iairoduce the system of 
rimetallism, but its labors were quite unfruitful. The latest con- 
Brence was held in the 25th year of Meiji (1892) at the suggestion 
tf America, in the city of Brussels, and representatives from ao 
nunlries were present. This assembly, however, was closed 
iriihoui coming to any decision. Later on, namely, in the year 
tcforc last, a suggestion for holding an International Conference 
rith regard to coinage emanated from various stales of Europe 
lod America, but no practical result has been attained up to the 
ircseot day. England, which is financially the most influential 
ong the Powers of Europe, having revised her system of 
Indian coinage in the year following the International Confer- 
Dcc, there is little ground for anticipating the international 
option of bimetallism. Even supposing that the States on the 
Vest form a union for that purpose, and that bimetallism be 
biroduccd, the adoption of gold monometallism on our own part 
rill present no obstacle. In short, the system of bimetallism can 
lol be carried into elTect without the safeguard of international 
:emcnt, and since there is great difficulty in effecting such 
igrecmenl. it would be most unwise to defer such an important 
tform as that now engaging our attention merely on the chance 
if the bimetallic problem's being solved. From all these circum- 
■ances it will be seen that no anxiety need be felt of opposiUoQ 
•rgauized with respect to the present question. 
I will now lay before you some of the advantages accruing 
revision of the coinage system, as well as the necessity of 
ision. The chief economic advantage we may expect to gain 
b that we shall avoid fluctuations in the prices of the commodi- 
Thc adoption of the gold system can not fail to lessen such 
ctoattons, so that the anomaly of constant ups and downs in 
! price of commodities may eventually be avoided. Great 
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appreciation of price may produce a temporary state of prosperity 
in the market, but as materials and wages must be gradually 
influenced by the anomaly, the final issue must be not only injury 
to production but the decrease of exports. On the other hand^ 
any sudden fall of the price of commodities is sure to inflict loss 
on the commercial community, and to impair the circulation of 
money. These abuses and injuries, however, are inseparable 
from the silver system, and cannot be avoided except by recourse 
to gold monometallism. 

The second profit that we may hope to derive from the gold 
standard is an increase of exports. A gold system secures con- 
venience of trade with foreign countries having a similar system, 
and prevents fluctuations in price of commodities. Hence, pro- 
ductive power is developed, and the export trade is promoted. 
Another advantage is that fluctuations in exchange are obviated. 
A silver country like Japan suffers so considerably from the 
depreciation of silver in gold countries, that its trade is almost 
crippled owing to constantly shifting rates of exchange. This 
evil can at once be removed by the adoption of the gold standard. 
Finally, comes the question of access to larger stores of capital. 
The progress we have made in Western civilization has imposed 
upon us the necessity of holding close communication with the 
markets of the world. But we are separated from Occidental 
nations at present in the matter of monetary circulation. That 
inconvenience will be removed by bringing our coinage system 
into uniformity with theirs, and considerable facilities will be 
gained for the circulation of money and with respect to financial 
affairs generally. Still the question of the monetary standard is 
of such great economic importance that it ought not to be decided 
on the basis of financial convenience alone. 

In deciding to introduce gold monometallism, the history of 
our country since the Keicho era, as well as domestic and foreign 
conditions have been taken into account, with the view of con- 
solidating the basis of our coinage and promoting the healthy 
development of the national economy. An established opinion 
exists among various nations with respect to this very question. 
Austria has solved the problem even by the issue of a foreign 
loan, and though there is more or less controversy about the 
desirability of bimetallism, that is an academical matter at 
present, whereas the question that we have to deal with is essen- 
tially practical. The gold that we now possess, if left to itself, 
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UI soon be absorbed by other nations, and it will be extremely 

bfficiilt 10 recover il again. Wc have now a rare opportunity 

for laying in a slock of gold, and resolute steps in that sense 

seem desirable. Any delav must be attended with financial 

^^sxiety and not a tittle injury. I hope the question will be 

^Bromptly investigated and approved, as it is of vital moment to 

^Bie state." — {Japan Mail, March t3th, 1897.) 

^B From an editorial in the Japan Mail of March 6, 1897. 
^Bxhe Government mint at Osalca. during the quarter of a century 
■Encluded between 1871 and 1895, struclt 225 million yen worth of 
" eoins. Great quantities of these found their way 10 China, Hong- 
kong and the Straits Settlements for purposes of currency, or 
were exported to redress the balance of trade, so that, by the 
ar 1896. such a thing as a silver ^r« or a gold piece was not to 
I in the hands of the people. The only hard money in 
lily circulation was subsidiary coins ; the larger denominations 
ao-sen and lo-sen) of silver; the smaller, of nickel or 
topper. According to latest estimates, the metallic currency 
nw in circulation consists of gold coins, to the value of 12,871,187 
n; silver coins to the value of 73.355,844 ye"; and nickel and 
bpper coins to the value of 15,551,608 yen. Thus, out of 125 
lillioa/«M worth of coins struck by the mint, 103 million ^ft 
'onh, approximately, remain in circulation. There are also 
fiog in the vaults of the Bank of Jupan gold and silver coins 
Kregating 66 million ^f/i. Hence it follows that Japan retains 
16S m'lW'mayen worth of the coins struck by her mint, and that 57 

taiXWoaytn worth have left the country." 

^_ " Ai present, the total currency of all kinds averages only 7j4 
^^Br per bead, a trifling figure when compared with the rate in the 
^^Bnited Slates, namely, 40 yen per head. Side by side with this 
^^kord it is interesting to place the facts that during the years 
^^■95-4, ihc Japanese people subscribed izo million yen for war 
^^krposes, and started enterprises — railways, banks, industrial, 
^^ommercial and agricultural companies — with capitals aggregat- 
ing 1,380 million /M. In other words, currency lepreseniing 318 
tniltion j-«n, of which only loj millions were in hard money — per- 
pJonned services representing 1,400 (million) jvn; which means that 
y/nidid the duty of Ave, approximately, to say nothing of 
e ordinary work of exchange. On the whole, it would be diffi- 
ftll to find a nation conducting its monetary transactions with 
r economy and with less recourse to the precious metals. 
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S'ici. if ii>t sisi? rf t&iir? imc lic g-ji c n mcnt proposes to 
^jj:z vy ^trx^ls:z ril- sL:«iinirtgr^~" 'stt, Tbe progrun is in many 
r«»;/«at «iO K:i.ple « r- :':-2i.irr2!ci r^jr"* Erenr silTcrjvsi now in 
'.jrcujuti'-^i if IS be r^eciiii-c «£ zat-tccih of m standuxl gold tcn- 
y€n oiiL lilt lantr x'lz^ '±it &ccnxizi:sie eqiuTalent of mn English 
v>r«T«gri. TluB ibc r»ci: rtEcrses tbc pTDdoos metals becomes 
1 to 32.54, ^^^ sisre iiic s.7:::;;l1 tsI-^* cf tbe sorerdgn to-day is only 
^ 552/r«, vhercM ile :ei-f« pier:* Till be worth 20s. 55^ d.» silver 
as Japaa« ac>:ord;ng :o lie cer raifs. will be 2.13 per cent, cheaper 
t^iao it is ai preseci :::: the riarkecs of ihe Occident. The silver 
j-^rn pieces now in circiilai::,:: arc to be gradually withdrawn and 
replaced by gold coiss. ihe laiio be::;g as above stated/' 

'' It is understood tha: during ihe months of July, August and 
September, tbe mint will coin gold to the extent of 48 million 
^en; namely 12 million ^^ wonh of lo-ym pieces, and 36 million 
y^n worth of 20'jen pieces. For the purposes of this gold coin- 
age, there is already 20 million j^n worth of bullion in the Osaka 
mint, and arrangements have been made for 15 million jr^n worth 
to arrive by the middle of the present month (March). More- 
over, the Hank of Japan holds 35 million yen worth. Hence the 
total stock of gold bullion immediately available for coinage 
jiiirposcs is 70 million >'^«." 

"Concerning the reserves to form the basis of the gold cutr^- 
rcncy the following figures are approximately correct : 

Yea. 

Gold coins now in the Bank of Japan 36,776, 600 

Gold bullion to be received by the end of May from 
the Chinese indemnity against issues of convert- 
ible notes 72,623,856 

Total 109,400456 

Silver coin and bullion in the Bank of Japan 49,040,841 

Grand total xs8f44if297" 

*• To complete these figures we append the currency in circuC 1^ 
tiou lit the end of last January : 

(Sold coins 12,872,187,600 

Silver coins 73.35 5 1 844.943 

Copper and nickel coins 15.55 11608,535 

Total hard money 101,779.641,535 

Trrasury notes 9,2x7,149.750 

Rank notes. 16,464,289,000 

Convertible nvnes 190,5x9,446,000 

Total paper money 216,100,882,750 

GniDd total of curreDcy 3x7.980,524,18$'* 
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The Charities Review, which for five years has been favor- 
biy known to charily workers, now appears in a new dress and 
nlarged form under the editorship of Dr. F. H. Wines. It is 
till published by the Charity Organization Society of New York, 
tut has absorbed Lend a Hand, and has secured as associate editors 
Edward Everett Hale, Jeffrey R. Brackett, John Graham Brooks, 
M. Wise, John H. Finley, Francis G. Peabody, Charles L. 
Birtwelt, Z. R. Brockway, and Homer Folks. The first number 
of the magazine contains seven leading articles besides book 
reviews, extracts from exchanges, " Editorial Chit-Chat," and 16 
pages of '• News and Notes." The new magazine thus starts out 
under extremely favorable auspices and able editorship, and 
promises to be indispensable to all who take an intelligent and 
•cientific interest in charitable matters, and social problems. 



Municipal Affairs is the title of a new quarterly magazine, the 
number of which was issued March, 1S97, by the Reform 
Club of New York, The first number of Z2^ pages is devoted 
mtirely to an elaborate bibliography of municipal administration 
d cily conditions. In view of the great importance of munici- 
|»l questions the establishment of a. magazine on what promises 
t> be 30 thorough a basis is to be watmly welcomed. 



Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Children, The 
May number of the Bulletin of Ihe Department of Labor contains a 
riiort abstract of the forthcoming nth Annual Report of the Com- 
nlfsioDer of Labor. Comparing tbe men and women over 10 
i of age engaged in productive enterprises, it appears that 
from 1870 to 1S90 the percentage of women employed has 
m 14. 6S to 17.22, while the percentage of males has 
scrcascd correspondingly from S5.32 to 82.73. While this would 
lem to Indicate that women are supplanting men in some occu- 
uioDS, it also indicates that in the aggregate this movement is 
Verr small, and it is by no means uniform in different occupa- 
tions. In domestic and personal service, for instance, the per- 
;o of Women cmplojed fell from 42.09 to 38,24 per cent. 
Tbe largest gain w^as in the department of trade and transporta- 
tion, where so many women are used as clerks. A very instruc- 
Htb pan of the tables, which, we understand, has been prepared 
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by Miss De Graffenried, is that which relates to the comparative 
rates of pay of men, women, and children. The Bureau has 
undertaken the difiScult task of comparing not only the rates of 
wages but also the efiSciency of labor, in order to ascertain 
whether men receive higher wages than women where the grade 
of efficiency is the same. On the whole the tables corroborate 
the popular impression that the men are paid more, but this is a 
rule which is subject to many exceptions, and in many occupa- 
tions it appears that women are paid more for the same grade of 
labor than men. In the aggregate, however, out of 782 instances 
in which men and women work at the same occupation and show 
the same efficiency, men receive greater pay in 76.1 per cent* of 
the cases, and women receive greater pay in 16.5 per cent., while 
in 7.4 per sent, they receive the same pay for the same work. 



The Padrone System in the United States. The March 
number of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor contains an 
instructive and interesting article by Mr. John Koren on the 
methods by which Italian workmen are hired in this country. 
The padrone in the strict sense of the word was a man who 
engaged laborers or whole families to come to this country, 
rented their services, and then paid them a mere pittance. They 
were virtually his bondsmen. 

This abuse fortunately exists no longer, the government as 
well as philanthropic organizations having put a stop to it. Its 
place, however, has been taken by the boss system, which though 
not quite as bad, still presents abuses that are quite glaring 
enough to deserve correction. Under this system the boss is a 
man who engages laborers for contractors doing work for rail- 
road companies and corporations. The men pay him a bonus or 
commission which goes by the name of bossatura^ and the amount 
of which depends upon the period of employment, the wages 
paid, and whether the men are to find themselves or not. It 
ordinarily varies from $1 to $10 per man, the latter sum being 
considered a reasonable fee for a job lasting five or six months. 
This, however, does not end the transaction, for the boss usually 
undertakes to transport the men to the place of labor, and in 
addition frequently boards them, buying this privilege from the 
contractor. He has an opportunity to make a profit both out of 
their railroad fare and out of their board, and charges exorbitant 
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prices for the provisions which are usually furnished in a raw 
state, being cooked by the men themselves. If the men refuse to 
buy at the boss's price, they can easily be intimidated by the 
threat of dismissal. Some examples of price are given by Mr. 
Koren ; macaroni which can be bought in the market for 3 cents 
is sold to the laborers for 10 ; lard which can be bought for 6 
cents is sold for 20 ; a 5 cent postage stamp costs 10 cents at the 
'' shanty/' and an envelope 5 cents. 

The laborer, owing to his ignorance of the language and to the 
influence of the boss, has practically no redress, especially if, as in 
numerous cases, the boss is aided in his business enterprise by an 
Italian banker. The abuses here described are most flagrant in 
New York, but a similar system exists in other large cities such 
as Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, and Chicago. 
In its most favorable aspects this system is one which should not 
be tolerated in a free country, still less when it is supplemented, 
as it often is, by downright fraud on the part of the boss. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time. By Charles M. Andrews, Associate 
Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. New York G. : 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1896 — 8vo, v, 457 pp. 

The author has before him a magnificent task. It would be 
difficult to imagine a richer or more stimulating subject. While 
the period included in the volume before us — 1815 to 1850 — is 
inferior in political and dramatic interest to the later period — 1850 
to 1897 — of which his second anticipated volume is to treat, the 
whole is part of an epoch for which all antecedent history is the 
preparation. It is the ''heir of all the ages" in a larger and 
more concentric sense than any preceding epoch has been. 

It is true that this epoch, much of it contemporary with our 
own day, does not end with us. Its conclusion lies far in the 
future, and hence any treatise upon it must be incomplete. It is 
none the less true that we already observe in it the initial, experi- 
mental working of hitherto untried systems and ideas placed over 
against all the ideas and systems of the past in every form of 
abandonment or transition. The history of Europe during the 
last century is as confused as an ethnographic map of the Balkan 
Peninsula in its jumble of deeds, claims and contradictions which 
encroach upon each other and startle by their discordance. Main 
facts and principles stand out prominent and distinct, but the 
writer of to-day is too near at hand to always fairly judge or 
measure their relative importance. This is his misfortune but not 
his fault. Narrators of .more remote history have an immense 
advantage. They are not themselves tossed hither and thither by 
the billows on which they gaze. 

The author of this volume brings to his task many qualifications 
of a high order. He is patient and painstaking in research. 
Without affectation he shows himself a learned scholar. He 
scrupulously strives to be impartial. He seldom allows himself 
to be diverted from his impassive recital by flight of imagination, 
and permits himself small use of epigrams. When he does so, 
however, he is not always strictly accurate. One may doubt the 
truth of his exclamation, '* He (Napoleon) was not the child of 
the Revolution. He was its Nemesis." On the other hand at 
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nes, in a few trenchant words, he sums up great and unfamiliar 
Jths. Thus he declares in a sentence, seldom so clearly put, 

at the "ultimate cause of the uprising of 1830 was the 

lempt to bring into harmony ihe political ideas of two periods 
time separated by the revolution of 1789." 

Professor Andrews has done well in his endeavor to reslricl his 
sk. Realizing its immensity, he has limited it as far as possible, 
jual success was attainable in no other way. Nevertheless, in 
msequence the printed title of his book becomes a misnomer, 
e resembles a preacher who, after announcement of a text, dis- 
lurses only upon one of its paragraphs. " The Direct Results of 
e French Revolution" is his subject rather than " The Historical 
cvelopment of Modern Europe." His focal thought is the 
rench Revolution. His geographic center is Paris. It is hardly 
10 much to say that, except as they are connected with this local 
loughtand geographic center, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Eng- 
nd, Russia, the Ottoman Empire, even Portugal and Spain, are 
ircly menlioned on his pages, and are absent from his mind. 
'ct they cover far more than half the territory of Europe, and 
ich of ihem has a peculiar historical development of its own. A 
isiorical development of Europe, which practically takes no 
XQunt of England and Russia, is circumscribed and incomplete 
om the Stan. Prefixing the word Contintntal before "Europe" 
I Ibe title would have justified the comparative omission of 
ireat Britain though not of her Muscovite rival and antagonist. 
he Treaty of Adrianople, despile ils large consequences, is not 
fen referred to. Hedoes speak infcrentially of the Greek Revo- 
iltOQ, but the word Greece docs not appear in his careful and 
jmprehensive index. This is not criticism, but only demonstra- 
OD that the tiile of his work is inappropriate. 
One-fifth of the volume is occupied by a summary of that 
Rineodotis quaner of a century, 1789 to 1815, although we are 
^Tcn by the title-page to understand that the author proposes to 
9kuu only the years between 1815 and 1850. tt is surprising 
It, with so much later ground to c-uver in the contracted space 
two volumes, the author should have allowed himself to intro- 
those two chapters on topics most familiar, and in discussion 
which be bestows upon his readers little that is original or 
tw. Five of his ten chapters are devoted to France. This is not 
ipToportionace as one realizes the real object he has in view. 
U Ua question what impression his four hundred and forty- 
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eight octavo pages would produce upon a person who had no 
natural love for history. Having commenced the book, would he 
be likely to read it through ? At the mere contemplation of some 
among those episodes and events which the writer treats, it would 
seem as if a dry-as-dust must kindle to enthusiasm. Not so our 
author. He never lifts his eyes or lingers with sympathy upon 
anything inspiring or heroic. He only plods along as if the dry- 
ness and dust of the path were all he was seeking. If he has no 
other purpose than to marshal facts in their logical or chrono- 
logical order, like the tabulated columns of a dictionary, he is 
most successful. The one sentence least remote from enthusiasm 
is found at the close of his preface, where he expresses thanks for 
the valued criticism of his wife. The reader is grateful for even 
this faint gleam of light and life in his listless pages. 

It is possible that the author is more sympathetic than appears, 
and that he maintains a constant struggle to keep himself well in 
hand. If so he has succeeded too well. No man ever became a 
world-leader who ignored the immense degree in which sentiment 
dominates mankind. No historian ever attained eminence who 
forgot imagination, emotion, enthusiasm, as popular springs of 
action. The works of such a writer may achieve permanence of 
position upon bookshelves, and even be regarded as permanent 
works of reference, but they will not be permanent in the sense 
in which the volumes of the great historians are a possession for- 
ever. No history of men is well rounded or even exact which 
treats its characters as marionettes. History generally deals with 
the dead, but its highest achievement is to picture them as if they 
were still alive, and to make them seem animate and pulsating. 
Otherwise the reader is repelled by their unreality and no more 
attracted to them and to what they did than to the coffins of 
mummies. 

Aside from the fact that the title of the book does not fairly indi- 
cate its subject, and that the composition is not specially attractive 
in its manner of treatment and style, there is little in the work to 
criticise and much to admire. It is a pity that the author calls the 
Mussulmans or Moslems " Mohammedans," an appellation which 
all followers of the Prophet reject with indignation. The word 
** Turk " is so common in American usage that it seems almost 
pedantic to suggest that Ottoman would have been preferable. 
These, however, are very minor details. Chapters IX and X on 
'* Revolution and Reaction in Central Europe," are especially 
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►od, and so. too, is Chapter VI on " The Liberal Movement in 
Ecrtnany." 

A delightful feature of the book is its freedom from those foot- 
biotcs which in so many works of its class disfigure the page, and 
the eye without adequate advantage. The two maps, 
I* Europe after 1S15," and "Central Europe after 1815," are clear 
|knd not overloaded with minutiae. Edwin A. Grosvenor. 

I Amhem College. Amheiei, Mass. 



^he Origin and Development of the U. S. Senate. By Clara Hannah 
Kerr, Ph.D. Ithaca. N. Y., Andrus & Church, 1895— pp. vi, 
197. 

This is a collection of facts, carefully made, and one which 
vil) be found useful for reference. Some of the more interest- 
ing items will be noticed. 

With regdrd to the choice of Senators by the State legislatures, 
[be method adopted by the convention was luoked upon with 
nt favor, and. according to Hamilton, it was expected that the 
tcoaiors " would be chosen with peculiar care and judgment ; and 
ut those elected would be men most distinguished for their 
biliiles and virtue. It was likewise expected that this method 
Mild have the advantage of removing the choice from the 
ctivlty of parly zeal." How completely this tatter expectation 
B failed of realization is well known. 
The relation of the Vice President to the Senate is treated at 
B length. The peculiarity of that relation is clearly seen in 
B reluctance of the Vice President to call the Senate to order, 
Uhoun when in the chair having declined to do so. It is also seen 
1 the unwillingness of the Senate to permit the Vice President to 
fipoiot the committees, even when allowing the president fro 
t. to do so. With regard to the Vice President, an interesting 
suggestion is made, " Had Washington, in accordance with the 
desire of Adams, summoned him, as Vice President, to the cabi- 
t meetings, it is probable that the influence of both the Prcsi- 
letit and Vice President in the Senate, especially since the change 
H the manner of election, so thai the President and Vice Presi- 
tat arc members of the same party, would have been greater 
t now is." But this may well be doubted. The Vice Presi- 
dent's independence of the President would always have made 
1 an incongruous, and often an unwelcome member of the 
tbinet, and harmony of action between the two in the t 
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of influencing the Senate would not have been promoted. 
Still more certainly would this have been the case since the 
practice has grown up of choosing the Vice President from 
the minority faction of the party that elects the president. 
Washington failed in his attempt to have both parties repre- 
sented in the cabinet, and he would probably have failed had he 
tried to utilize the Vice President as a member of that body. 

A curious fact is mentioned with regard to the previous ques- 
tion in the Senate. It appears that the previous question was pro- 
vided for by the rules of the Senate down to 1806, but that it was 
used to prevents vote on the main question. In the Continental 
congress the motion was ** Shall the* main question he not now 
put," and in two instances this was the form used in the Senate. 

It is well known that in addition to its constitutional right to 
originate revenue bills, the House has gained the further right to 
originate appropriation bills also. An interesting explanation is 
given of the readiness of the Senate to allow this apparent gain 
in power on the part of the House. It has been found that the real 
gain has gone to the Senate ; for the House uses up the time over 
the original bill, which then goes to the Senate, where it is 
amended with the utmost freedom. It then goes back to the 
House, which has not time to consider and resist the changes 
made by the Senate. As a result, ** Mr. Hoar, writing in 1879, 
held that the exclusive right of the house to originate money 
bills gave to the senate a considerable preponderance of influ- 
ence, and its influence since then has rather increased than 
diminished." 

It appears that the attempt on the part of the Senate to maintain 
the secrecy of its executive sessions has always been pretty much 
of a failure. It was said in 1831 '*that if a desire was felt that 
any subject should be bruited about in every corner of the United 
States, should become a topic of universal conversation, nothing 
more was necessary than to close the doors of the senate cham- 
ber, and make it the object of secret, confidential deliberation." 
To those who desire now to have the secrecy of executive ses- 
sions abolished, it is rather discouraging to learn that efforts to 
accomplish this are as old as the government, and were made with 
especial frequency between 1849 and 1868. 

An error appears on page 121, where mention is made of the 
practice " now become fixed, of confirming without question or 
reference all cabinet nominations." It is customary to reserve 
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>D6rmation withoui re/trenc* as a special compliment for Senators 
'ho are invited into the cabinet — all other cabinec nominations 
eing referred as a matter of form. 
In ibe last chapter the author notes three periods in the history 
\ the Senate. In the first, the House attracted more attention 
lan the Senate, and a seat in it was preferred. Instances were 
ol uncommon of resignation of secits in the Senate for the gov- 
troorsbip of States, and even for the mayoralty of cities. This 
period lasted until the time of the Missouri compromise. The 
great debate on that question, and the prominence given to the 
iennte after it as the stronghold of the slave power, transferred 
he arena of debate from the House to the Senate. This period 
ontinucd until the time of the civil war, and was the golden age 
of the Senate, when it attracted geneml attention at home and 
abroad as ihc most dignified and powerful upper house in the 
world. During the last twenty years, constituting the third period, 
Ibe Senate has distinctly lost its preeminence, partly by a change 
a the type of prominent men who are chosen to it, and partly by 
idmilation in various ways to the lower house. 

C. H. Smith. 
Tale Dnircrsilr- 

'kt Nitaragua Canai and Ike Monrot Doctrine. By Lindley Miller 
Keasbey, Ph.D., R.P.D. New Vork, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1896 — 8vo, XV, 613 pp. 

Facts are even more fallacious than figures, and Professor Keas- 
ey bos given a new illustration of this old truth by carefully 
uhering together a great quantity of useful material in regard 
) the Nicaragua Canal, and by arriving at a wrong conclusion 
I B lesult uf his studies. 

The gentleman seems to have an intimate knowledge of the 

literature connected with the subject, in its economic as well as 

in Us diplomatic aspect ; but the Monroe doctrine is to htm a 

itumbting block, and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, foolishness. 

He is firmly convinced that it should be the policy of this 

tTcmment to acquire exclusive control over the Nicaragua 

that thai, in fact, has been the historic policy of the United 

les ; and that the authority for that policy may be found in 

Monnie doctrine. 

By this declension we arrive at the primary cause of Professor 

'» error — a false conception of Mr, Monroe's policy, Pro- 

Ke»sbey is under the impression that " the Monroe doctrine 
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maintains the continent is really to be reserved for the exclusive 
enjoyment of its present inhabitants." This interpretation is 
manifestly too free, and might be made to cover any policy of 
" meddle and muddle." It would give the United States a pretext 
for objecting to the exportation of tropical fruits to Europe, and 
would debar future generations from any enjoyment whatever — a 
state of affairs which might come to pass if Professor Keasbey's 
diplomatic policy were adopted. 

It is evident that Mr. Monroe had no thought of the canal when 
he wrote his message, or when Mr. Adams composed it for him, 
and Professor Keasbey does not make it at all clear how, in his 
opinion, the canal and the doctrine became mixed up. One might 
expect to find the historical development of the matter in the first 
chapter on ** The Monroe Doctrine." After reading several pages 
dealing with the origin of the doctrine, on the one hand, and with 
the history of the canal on the other, one comes rather unex- 
pectedly upon these words : 

**Mr. Clay had not miscalculated the popular interest in the 
canal project. It soon became part of the Monroe doctrine. . . ." 

Exactly how it happened Professor Keasbey does not explain. 
At one moment the reader sees, or thinks he sees, two objects, and 
the next moment they are united, as swiftly and as mysteriously 
as when the magician rolls two rabbits into one. 

It may be suggested as a possible explanation of the phenomenon 
that someone mistook the word "colonization" for "canaliza- 
tion," and received the impression that, according to Mr. Monroe's 
view, the American continents were '' not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future canalization by any European Powers." 

The second chapter on " The Monroe Doctrine " does not throw 
much light on the matter, for Professor Keasbey sets out with an 
unaccepted premise whence he draws an illogical deduction. The 
premise is the author's enlarged version of the Monroe doctrine, 
declaring that this continent is to be reserved for the exclusive 
enjoyment of its present inhabitants, and the deduction is that 
** the political control of the transit route should be left in the 
hands of the United States." Putting aside the fact that the con- 
clusion does not follow logically and necessarily from the pre- 
mise, it may be remarked that some of the present inhabitants, 
wliom we are so anxious to benefit, have expressed the opinion 
that in our desire to gain control of the Isthmian routes we have 
" disregarded the fraternal idea which constitutes the essence of 
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Mooroe doclrine." {See correspondence between General 

Dio Domingo, Minister of Colombia, and Mr. Evarts, iS8i.) 
"Whatever may be the reasons of the author and others for 
inking that the Monroe doctrine obliges us to maintain supreme 
tminion over the Isthmian canals, there is no evidence that Mr. 
onroe held such an opinion, or that he would have held such 
I opinion, if the matter had been brought to his attention. It 
Ctuld be more complimentary to Mr. Monroe to assume that be 

mid have pursued a consistent policy, and that he would have 

proTcd an international agreement for the removal of Central 
nerica from the danger of foreign control. The Claylon-Bul- 

r treaty was a step in this direction. That treaty provides for 

I neutrality of the canal routes ; it prevents England from 
quiring new possessions in Central America ; and, for the last 

rty-five years, it has kept her from extending her dominion on 

s Isthmus. 

It Is to be observed, moreover, that at the time when the treaty 

a negotiated, England already had colonies planted near Central 
nerica, and she also controlled the eastern outlet of the proposed 
She was in a commanding position. The United States 
old not dislodge her by force, but were, fortunately, able to 
move her through the diplomacy of Mr, Clayton. Vet this is the 
aty which Professor Keasbey (as well as some of our Senators) 
Bsidcrs a mark of our " naive stupidity " — an infraction of the 

nroe doctrine — "a damaging contract entered into during our 
Btb." 
"The contest over the canal route," he says, "was hardly fait, 

wcea nations of such unequal age and experience," and he 
ns that "there is as yet no tribunal in international law 

jch looks after the interests of diplomatic minors." 

If the Untied States was a diplomatic minor in 1850, the Monroe 

etrioc must have been uttered during "the years of indiscre- 

'rofe&sor Keasbey concedes, however, that having entered into 

treaty, we are still bound by it. 

lul what shall we say then ? Shall we continue under the 

itf that peace may abound.' He will not have it so. He 

uU that the efforts of Mr. Blaine and of Mr. Frclinghuyscn 

rriggle out of the engagement were vain and foolish. 

Ia uyiDg to avoid an inevitable issue with Great BriCaia," he 

h " our siatesineD had committed one diplomatic blunder after 
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another, until it was impossible for us to disentangle ourselves. 
In trying to do so, Blaine and Frelinghuysen only drew the cords 
the tighter. There was but one thing to be done — to break 
through the diplomatic web which enveloped us, and stand forth 
before the world naked, and ashamed no doubt, but still young 
and vigorous and ready for a wiser future." 

This is the author's solution of the matter — a cutting of the 
Gordian knot. But it is not only a diplomatic web that would 
be broken, our honor would be shattered with it. 

We have entered into the compact, not lightly nor on compul- 
sion, but discreetly, advisedly and soberly. Several years after 
the treaty had been ratified, when the United States objected to 
certain British possessions in, or near. Central America, England 
offered to abrogate the treaty and to return to the status quo anUy 
but we would not. England then modified her possessions in 
accordance with our views, and Mr. Buchanan confirmed our 
adherence to the treaty. The tendency of our diplomacy at that 
time was in favor of a canal that should be for the use of all 
nations, but under the exclusive control of none. This is the 
historic policy of the United States. 

It was not until after the civil war that our policy began to 
change. General Grant took a deep interest in the canal ques- 
tion, and Mr. Seward, who had invited England and France to 
join in guaranteeing the Panama route, and who, in the Senate^ 
had praised the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as "the first universal fact 
in the history of the human race," renounced his former policy 
and attempted to gain exclusive privileges as to the canal routes, 
in defiance of the treaty which he had so grandiloquently approved. 
The attempt failed then, but afterwards Mr. Blaine and Mr. Freling- 
huysen took up the policy in a still more expanded form, and 
added to our diplomatic archives dispatches which were as use- 
less as they were unedifying. 

The treaty has been to us a valuable instrument for nearly half 
a century. Had it not been for the treaty, England, by this time, 
might have been firmly entrenched in Central America, and in 
that event, the canal routes would be practically under her con- 
trol. Her policy of inaction in the Isthmus was adopted in con- 
sideration of our promise made in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
We have received some of the benefits of that policy, and we 
should not now refuse to fulfill our part of the agreement. It 
would not be consistent with good faith or with honor to repu- 
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iaie our solemn engagements whenever, influenced by a short- 
ighied policy, we consider those engagements inconvenient. 

Apart from the question of honesty, and even assuming for the 
)omeot that the poiiey of exclusive control be the true policy 
Dd the historic policy of the United Stntes, it can not be for their 
CDcfit to secure that end by such means as the breaking of a 
reuy. As the intercourse of individuals is founded on faith, so 
I the intercourse of states. In the case of the individual there 
re laws which may be invoked in order to compel him to fulfill 
is contracts. In the case of a sovereign state there is no*higher 
owcr to enforce treaties. It is, therefore, the more necessary thai 
iternational compacts should be kept faithfully in order that 
onfidence may be felt in the binding force of treaties. The faith 
( treaties is one of the foundations of international intercourse. 
'*«ila lumt servamla is a fundamental rule of international law, and 
[ U to the interest of every nation to observe it, even though 
mties be inequitable and pernicious. 

This was the view taken of the matter by the great powers of 
Europe in 1871, when they declared "that it is an essential prin- 
iple of the law of nations that no power can liberate itself from 
be engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof) 
nless with the consent of the contracting powers by means of an 
lie arrangement." James Gustavus Whiteley. 

lUiifflon. 



k« History of Lo^al Rates in England. Five Lectures by Edwin 
CftDnan. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1S96, — iimo, 140 pp. 

The task which Mr. Cannan set himself in these lectures before 
le London School of Economics and Political Science in the 
inter of 1895. was to explain how it comes about that in Eng- 
^l»nd rates ate paid only in respect of immovable property, and 
are levied on occupiers and not on owners. In doing this, Mr. 
C*nnaD has written, within the compass of 140 pages, an excel- 
lent history of English local rating from t6oi to modern times. 
He b^ins with the Acts of 1597 and of 1601, which form the 
baus of the English poor law as it existed until 1834, and which 
the first Acts of Parliament by which the payment of poor 
te was made compulsory. Payment bad been semi-compulsory 
iti) 1597, as the clergy had had large powers for dealing with 
iple who could, but who would not, make their contributions 
poor at the colleaiont in the churches. 
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Although Mr. Cannan makes these laws of Elizabeth's reign 
the starting point, he has embodied in his lectures much informa- 
tion respecting customary or non-statutory rates — rates collected 
in accordance with local usage, prior to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He explains how church rates had become 
well established in the beginning of the fourteenth century; and 
he cites some that would now be regarded as curious instances of 
local taxation, such as the rates levied at Chichester for the city 
fortifications. One wishes that Mr. Cannan had gone a little 
further into local rating in the early period of English municipal 
life, and that he had dealt more fully than he has done with the 
early local rates, scots as they were called, paid by householders 
in the old boroughs. Until the system of paying Members of 
Parliament was broken down early in the fifteenth century by the 
lawyers whose professional interests were advanced by being of 
the House of Commons, and later on by the courtiers and the 
landed gentry. Members of Parliament were paid by the munici- 
palities, and all householders were liable for contributions to 
these charges. Mr. Cannan incidentally brings out the fact that 
as late as 1535-6, when Calais was called upon to send Members 
to the House of Commons, and again in 1543-4, when Wales was 
first represented in Parliament, laws were enacted for levying in 
Calais and in Wales rates for the wages of the members; but he 
gives little information as to how the rates for meeting these 
expenses had been levied prior to this time. 

Mr. Cannan explains with much detail and with the aid of 
many useful footnotes the lack of uniformity in levying poor rates 
which existed from Elizabeth's time until a generation ago. He 
shows how in some places, particularly in the old centres of the 
wool industry in the South and West of England, people were 
frequently rated on their stock-in-trade ; while in one place at 
least, at Poole in Dorsetshire, until as late as 1792, poor rates 
were levied on household goods and on the wages of clerks and 
master mariners. These rates at Poole, however, were founded 
solely on local usage, and were not permitted to survive when 
they came within the cognisance of the courts. 

It was not until 1840 that uniformity was established ; that 
rates ceased to be levied on stocks in trade ; and not until 1874, 
that finally the poor rate came to apply to all immovable prop- 
erty. Mr. Cannan also traces from the seventeenth century the 
practices of local authorities, the decisions of courts of law, and 
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le enactments of Parliament, by which Dearly all English local 
ites have been added, or based upon, the poor rate. This plan 
as followed by Parliament when the present municipal system 
[ England, that dating from 1835, was in its infancy; and as 

:e has gone on, the same plan has been adopted id connection 
Uh burial boards, school boards, and all the newer or reformed 
icat governing bodies which have come into existence since the 
ra of Parliamentary reform in England came to an end in 1885. 
For readers in this country, where all direct governmental 
larges. Municipal and State, are described as taxes, it may be 

fol to quote the statement of an expert, such as Mr. Caiman, 
1 10 the difference between a tax and a rate in England. It is 
ell known of course, that the word rate has come to include all 
>cal, as distinct from imperial, taxes. The reason for the dif- 
irentiatioQ, however, may not be a matter of such general 
Loovriedge. "The real difference between a rate and a tax which 
I not a rate," writes Mr. Cannan, "appears to lie entirely in the 
lanner in which the financial problem of raising money is 
pproached. In the case of a tax, the taxing authorities decides 
tat individuals shall make particular payments on particular 
and the aggregate sum it receives depends on how 
luch these payments add up to. In the case of a rate, the tax- 
i£ authority decides how much it wants in the aggregate, and 
lis amount is raised by apportioning the payment of it between 
ic various ratepayers in accordance with some definite standard 
nde for the occasion, or already in existence. Thus in the case 
[ a lax, the procedure is by way of addition, and in the case of 
rate byway of division ; in the case of a (ax, the taxing authority 
upes It will get a certain sum. In the case of a rate it knows 
nt it will get it." e. p. 

Indian VUlagt Community examintd with rejerenee to the physical, 
ttkmgrafkif, and historical conditions of the provinces ; chiefly on Ihe 
lasit of the Revenue -Settlement Records and District Manuals. By 
B, H. Baden-Powell, M,A., CLE, London, Longmans, Green 
ft Co., 1896 — 8vo, xvi, 456 pp. and map, 

De Tocqucville's observation made a half century ago, that the 
>Dquest and government of India are really the achievements 
Weft give England her place in the opinion of the world, is still 
rofouodly tnie, but Englishmen themselves remain curiously 
icDffereDt to the truth. They administer, as they conquer, by the 
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almost unconscious exercise of a national instinct which has 
raised them within the present century to the first place among 
nations ; they care little as a race about the technical processes 
through which their success has been won. This indifiference is 
indirectly exemplified by the publication of the volume before 
us. Some thirty years ago the late Sir H. S. Maine, during a 
residence in India, discovered among the fragments of ancient 
society of which that country is a great assemblage, traces of 
village communities apparently resembling the agricultural 
groups familiar to students of early Teutonic institutions. Rely- 
ing upon the basis of a common Aryan ancestry attributed to the 
Hindu and Germanic races, he propounded in a brilliant series of 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1870 his famous theory of a 
parallel development of usage and legal thought in the East and 
West. Since that time Maine has been a recognized authority 
upon this subject, and his conclusions, though not undisputed 
elsewhere, have been generally accepted by his countrymen at 
home. Mr. Baden-Powell at length supplies English students for 
the first time with a document the necessity for which might have 
been obvious to persons of another race before the formulation of 
their theories. This consists of an account of the various forms 
of the village as it appears in India, giving proper attention in 
the investigation to the ethnical, climatic and geographical con- 
ditions under which these forms have developed. 

This book has been referred to as (being the tardy collection of 
facts that ought to have preceded rather than followed a state- 
ment of theory) attesting a certain unscholarly impassiveness 
characteristic of the British rulers of India. Its bearing upon 
Maine's generalizations as to a supposed relationship between 
Asiatic and European village forms, and the probable collective 
or communal holding as typical of all primitive communities, 
may be dismissed in a word. Maine supposed the joint- village 
found in parts of northern India to be the unvarying type of the 
entire peninsula; it is found to occur in only restricted regions. 
He also ascribed to it a much greater antiquity than the facts war- 
rant ; the raiyahvariy or individual-holding type, which he appar- 
ently knew nothing about, is both the older and more prevalent 
form. The joint-village was presumably introduced into India 
by Aryan and Scythian invaders; it is therefore of comparatively 
recent appearance there — which destroys the argument ascribing 
to all villages a common descent or evolution from this particular 
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\, bat does not impair such deductions as can be traced to its 
1 by two widely separated branches of the same great 

e real importance of Mr, Baden-Powell's work lies not in its 
on to a rather outworn controversy but to the accessible 
tnformation upon the subject of village constitution throughout 
India. He confesses, in his preface, "to have felt more con- 
cerned about marshalling the facts of the case and setting forth 
tbe conditions under which those facts are found, than with 
elaborating arguments and conclusions." With a professional 
thoroughness now no longer limited to German scholarship he 
exhibits those physical and ethnical factors of the Indian conti- 
nent which necessarily affect the problem. This inquiry — cover- 
lag b third of the volume — leads to a discussion of such land- 
holding customs as can be traced through their surviving repre- 
Kntatives to the pre-Aryan occupants of the country. With a 
hithfuluess that shows no consideration for the " general reader,' 
be searches out the remote and scattered descendants of the 
' aborigines,' " and presents by a process of elimination a mass of 
material exhibiting vestiges of custom that can be traced to the 
period before Hindu influence was felt, The important deduc- 
lioa from this investigation — the labor of years — is summed up 
to a single modest paragraph : " It will be observed that nothing 
in any Kolarian or Dravidian custom as such, suggest s, joint tribal 
holding of village or other areas ; nor does it show a village 
owned in shares by any particular group of families. Indeed 
the joint-family does not yet seem to be in existence." The 
primitive village in this part of the world, therefore, was not the 
communistic Dorfgemeindt, but one of separate holdings, the 
original of the raiyatwari in its many forms. Sir J. B. Phear was, 
if we remember rightly, one of tlie first to show that if pre-his- 
loric man seems to have lived, like many of the higher mammals 
ruber apart from his kind, it must have taken his descendants a 
loag time to overcome this tendency and become gregarious. 
The tribal stage must in turn have existed long before It devel- 
oped the settled village (as distinct from the encampment), and 
Tliil presumably only as the product of circumstances ; such were, 
alodta, the need of clearing and lighting thejuogle, of protec- 
agninst beasts, etc. The close community of interest 
tghl about by this process does not, as Mr. Baden-Powell 
bows, necessarily involve a knowledge of ownership in land in 
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a modern juridicial sense, but every tribesman wsis aware of his 
share in the labor or the conflict and was prepared to fight for his 
reward, /. e. his allotment, if necessary. It was a feeling for 
rather than an understanding of the idea of personal property ; 
it was not, however, the mere conception of co-partnership enter- 
tained by the Russian moujik in his mir; and herein seems to lie the 
fundamental difference between the separate-holding and the 
joint-village. The universal type in the earliest known society of 
India was the former, not, as has been long held, the latter. 

In general terms we may conclude that to the Aryan and subse* 
quent invaders of India with their monarchical institutions was 
due the introduction of the joint-family into that part of Asia. 
Therefore it is that the communal village is found only in Upper 
India, the special region of their domination. An inference 
from this of wider historical interest would be the corollary that 
the Aryan invaders constituted a much smaller group in propor- 
tion to the ' aboriginal ' inhabitants than is generally supposed, 
and that their conquest of the land consisted chiefly in the intro- 
duction of a higher civilization and their gradual amalgamation 
with the older races ; even this only in the Indus and Gangetic 
basins. Their relation to Indian history is, therefore, analagous 
to the earlier civilizing work of the so-called Bak-Sings in China. 
But this is another subject. The point that especially concerns 
our present inquiry is the comparatively limited area in which 
village communities are found. And among these it is interest- 
ing to note fundamental varieties in character : (i) those due to 
the clan stage of society where each member enjoys the right to 
share equally in the tribal acquisition, (2) those due to the joint 
inheritance of a number of co-heirs of the founder or conqueror 
of the locality, and (3) those due to voluntary associations of 
colonists. The details and internal structure of these different 
forms are examined with some minuteness in the volume before 
us, and the infinite multiplicity of these forms, their partial inter- 
mixture, their co-existence in many places with the other or" 
raiyahvari type, and their persistent tendency to degeneration and 
effacement, sufficiently explain the misapprehension of the sub- 
ject on the part of early British investigators. One curious 
result of the British occupation of India has been to arrest the 
ever-changing phases of these villages in their relationship to 
their headmen, zamindars, overlords, suzerain, or each other, and 
by the extension of a permanent Revenue Settlement system to 
crystalize them, as it were, while in a condition of flux. 
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To the student of India, its histoiT- and institutions, this volume 
las interestinf^ and importaDt as to the devotee of that depart- 
lent of historical jurisprudence to which it wiil by most Euro- 
lean readers be regarded as conlributive. Apart from the 
Lboroughness wiih which a very difficult investigation has been 
Tried out, the author deserves recognition for his reserve in 
onouncing conclusive results and for a certain aspect of con- 
istency in structure and spelling very grateful to those acciis- 
omed to the loose methods of many students in Asiatic fields 
ad their vagaries in so-called phonetic systems of transliterating 
iroper names. Probably all Mr. Baden-Powell will claim for his 
ook is that it sets forth materials in a condition fit for examina- 
tion ; it will, it is to be hoped, serve a higher purpose than a 
lere repository of information. Its method might be employed 
itb advantage in similar investigattons in every country of Asia. 
ts pages are fertile in suggestive comparisons with legal and 
icial practices in other lands that ought eventually to tempt 
1 of other peoples and languages to begin much-needed 
ark investigating such topics elsewhere. Its recommendations 
certain easily attainable improvennents in the present Agricul- 
ral Tenure Returns are pertinent enough to arouse the ofBcials 
|o better their system of collecting and arranging information, 
>Dd, possibly, to quicken in all Englishmen in India that sym- 
ithetic interest in the history and tribal institutions of their 
Asiatic subjects, the evident lack of which is one cause of their 
Qpopularity in the East. 

F. W. Williams. 
Val* UnJversily. 

iUlr> d'£conpmie Soeiale (TA/orie de la Repartition de la Rickeue 
S»<iaU). Par L^un Walras. Lausanne and Paris, 1896 — viii, 
4*4 PP- 

In his original plan for a magnum opus, Walras included three 
ut> : economic theory, applied political economy, and social 
naomy. Those who know the vast amount of work embodied 
I his &(ometmt PoHHijut Pure, which deals with the first of these 
ctlons, will not be surprised at his inability to handle the other 
ro with Ihesame thoroughness in the brief labor time of our 
lunaQ life. He has on this account decided to publish collec- 
QBS of bis miscellaneous writings on political and social 
MBomy, arranging them as far as possible in such a shape as 
I form a coaacctcd whole. 
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There is always danger that such a course of action will result 
in a loss of clearness. Essays written in an earlier period are 
based on modes of thought which have become unfamiliar to 
later readers. For instance, much is made of the conception of 
personality in the earlier chapters of the book before us; person- 
ality and free will are made the starting points of the author's 
whole analysis. But the reader of the present day will probably 
find difficulty in understanding what he means by either of these 
assumptions. Is personality a psychical or a legal phenomenon? 
In other words is continuity or is responsibility the starting point 
in the assumption ? If we accept the former interpretation, it 
proves too little ; if we accept the latter it proves too much. 
There is the same difficulty with the various conceptions of free 
will. 

Another illustration of what will give trouble to the modem 
reader is found in the treatment of property in ideas. The author 
seeks to base this, as he bases many other things, on natural 
justice rather than natural selection ; and he deals with property 
in ideas rather than with property in the means of rendering 
ideas available for others. He also regards property as funda- 
mentally a right of use rather than a right of exclusion ; and 
thereby renders the treatment of complex problems of property 
extremely difficult. 

But it would be unjust to criticize points like this without at 
the same time calling attention to the ability which is shown in 
the treatment of many subjects with which the book deals. As 
specially meritorious we may commend the analysis of the phrase 
"taxation on capital " and the proof that much of the supposed 
antithesis between different forms of taxation is based on a very 
superficial understanding of the subject. Whether we agree or 
disagree with the conclusions of the tax policy for the present 
day, there can be no question of the value and interest of the 
theoretical treatment given by M. Walras. a. t. h. 



Elementary Political Economy, By Edwin Can nan. London, Henry 
Frovvde, 2d edition, 1897 — i2mo, 152 pp. 

The former edition of this remarkable little book is so slightly 
known to American readers, that we welcome the opportunity to 
call attention to the present reprint. In no other work known to 
us is so excellent an account given, in small compass, of the 
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bndamcntiLl doctrines of modern economics. Clearness of ideas, 
^welUknowD characteristic of the author, makes the book invalu- 
e to the intelligent layman and to the teacher of elementary 
nomics. In this respect it differs notably from most works 
"which attempt a condensation of ecoQoroic teaching. Brevity is 
attained by omitting outlying portions of the subject, and rigor- 
ously excluding controversial matter. What is left forms a com- 
a-pact but substantial treatise. 

Although the author does not parade the original portions of 
^is book, it is not a mere compilation or summary, but the work 
f one who has bis own independent point of view. The usual 
IlivisioD of subject matter is abandoned. The book consists of 
liree parts, viz., "General material welfare," or "the unchanging 
taws of political economy," " Individual welfare under private 
IWopcrly." and " The promotion of material welfare by the State." 
Especially instructive are the portions which treat of capital 
("Mock of useful material objects"), of "material services" of 
vealih, of the comparison of incomes, and of the theory of ia- 
lerest. i. r. 



Horn far has the pregrtss of events modified the objections raised in 
fast times ta the praetiee of taking interestt (Oxford University 
Cobdeo Priie Essay for 1S96). By Percy F. Rowland. Sydney, 
McCarron, 1897, 29 pp. 

This interesting essay is based on the "Capital and Interest" 
lad "Positive Theory of Capital" of Bohm-Bawerk. It passes 
a review the scriptural, Greek, raediccval and socialistic objec- 
kios to interest, and answers them by means of Bohm-Bawerk's 
ory that interest, being an agio on present over future goods, 
ii inevitable so long as mankind prefers immediate lo deferred 
pleasures. Replying to Marx and Rodberius. who contend that 
r is the sole source of value, and that the laborer should be 
ftJd the total value of his product witli no deduction for interest, 
! author pertinently asks "Was the laborer to receive in the 
resent the entire present value of his work, or in the future the 
Htire future value of hiswork ? Eitherof these positions is ten- 
iblc, but Rodbertus and his followers usually write as if the 
lorer was to receive in the present the future value of his work." 
But while maintaining that interest is inevitable and therefore 
{attlfiable, the author is inclined to admit that, prior to modern 
bdiistrialisiD, when the borrower was usually very poor and the 
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lender very rich, there was real ground for the charge of ex- 
tortion. Even to-day "the 'sixty per center' still exists, and 
retains his ancient characteristics. Say what we will, the money 
lender is not an amiable person." Pursuing this sentiment, the 
author allows it to get the better of his judgment He is cer- 
tainly misstating authoritative opinion when he asserts that 
" Ruskin is no longer thought fantastic for teaching that a man 
who knowingly deals at a shop where murderous wages are paid 
is a virtual murderer." It is not shown how a falling off of demand 
for the wares of a shop-keeper is to have any other effect than 
to decrease the ''murderous wages" or throw the workmen out 
of employment. i. f. 
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COMMExVT. 

t of Bad Ltgislation ; Tlu Outlook for Currency Reform; 
The Resignation of President Andrews. 

^HERE can be no doubt that the session of Congress which 

has just closed has been a severe disappointment to many 

"thoughtful members of both parties. Not that thoughtful 

members of either party are in the habit of expecting a great 

deal from sessions of Congress in general; but in this particular 

VjCase there were special reasons for predicting a better result 

lan usual. There was a universal feeling as to the need of 

mch action as would put our business interests on a sound 

This, it was admitted, could only be secured by perma- 

nt provision for the safety of the currency, and by tariff 

legislation moderate enough not to provoke sudden and swee[>- 

ng change. Our history in the immediate past has been such 

I to bring these necessities home to business men and states- 

We had seen the violent reaction provoked by the 

IfcKiniey Act of 189a; a reaction no less harmful to the party 

liich was responsible for the law than to the over-protected 

bteresis themselves. We had passed through a commercial 

risis of the severest kind, whose beginning and whose continu- 

Mce directly connected themselves with an unusual currency. 

The real needs of the country were emphasized in the platform 

o( the winning party. That party won, because these emphatic 

^Jtaicments in ils platform attracted a very large number of 

Hbotes from the opposing party; and the election was sufliciently 

^^oose to make public men recognize the fact that the election 

^Bad been decided by these votes. More than all this, those 
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members of the dominant party whose positions gave them the 
most to do with shaping fiscal legislation — the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Speaker, and the Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, were all men of keen business insight and 
thoroughly responsible characters. With such antecedents and 
under such men the Republican party stood committed to a 
policy of sound currency legislation, a budget which should 
provide sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and a tariff moderate enough to have a prospect of per- 
manence. What has been the result? No currency legislation; 
a fiscal deficit staring us in the face; a tariff which is in some 
respects the most indefensible of any that the United States 
have ever had. Fiscal needs were made the excuse for post- 
poning action on the currency until the tariff question was set- 
tled; and a tariff was put together in which those same fiscal 
needs were conspicuously ignored. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the evils of the present tariff. 
This has already been done ad nauseam in the daily and weekly 
press. Let us rather see, as a study in the workings of repre- 
sentative government, why it was that a body of men, so well 
organized and so intelligent as the Republican members of 
Congress, who had assembled with the intention of adopting 
a much bolter fiscal policy, came to content themselves with 
such a bad one. The reason, we think, is to be found in the 
fact that our system of district representation puts all pressure 
in favor of granting local or temporary demands even at the 
sacrifice of general and permanent good. 

A member goes to the House as a representative of a district; 
he goes to the Senate as the representative of a State. He 
expects, and he is expected, to look out for the interests of his 
district or his State. He may not and probably does not expect 
to saoritico the public interests in behalf of the local ones; but 
if a moasiiro is under discussion which seems likely to benefit 
the district at the expense of the whole body of taxpayers, he 
is prone ti> woivih the total gain of his locality on the one hand 
ai^ainsi its very small fraction of the expense on the other, and 
to he active in urging a measure whose net result is bad. Meaii.-^ 
time the oilior members, whose interests might lead them t 
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ose such a measure, are more occupied with similar schemes 
I interest, which they regard as their own business, than 
■ith the protection of the general interest which is everybody's 
psincss — and therefore proverbially nobody's business. 

Vhat holds true of the member holds true of his constitu- 

They give him credit for what he has done for the 

rict in the way of appropriations and privileges; they do not 

him with his share in saddling the country with the 

■den of unwise appropriations. The total burden is too big 

r ihem lo see; the individual share of responsihiUty is too 

JDall tor them to see. The resultant of the two, though a 

picvance. is accepted as inevitable rather then debited to the 

xount of the member when he seeks reelection. Probably at 

: half the members of Congress look no further in seek- 

r reasons for courses of action, than their effect on the 

jices of renomination and reelection ; and with the other half. 

I con»ileration of these chances, while by no means the sole 

■c, cannot fail to remain a very powerful one. 

c effect of these conditions in giving shape to appropria-. 

1 hills has been seen for a long time; and it has made river 

1 harbor expenditures a public scandal. The tendency to 

i ihe same principle to the shaping of revenue bills is more 

sent in acquiring its full development, and threatens to be 

r worse in its effects because of the greater magnitude and 

\-uriety of the interests involved. The treatment of the tariff 

HII in the Senate furnishes a conspicuous e-xample. That bill 

■li reported from the committee had been framed with much 

-cgard for the general interests of the country. These interests 

demanded that the government should be put on a paying 

Mr. Aldrich and his fellow members of the committee 

\ rate* of taxation which were calculated to do this. But 

a the tdl came before the Senate, one revenue feature after 

Mt-er was abandoned, at the dictates of individual senators 

odemande<l modifications to suit the views of their constitu- 

ils. until the surplus provided by Mr. Aldrich vras changed 

^OM all but certain deficit. It is hardly too much to say that if 

ajn organized interest brought pressure to bear on a few 

4«ators to demand the repeal of a tax which produced revenue 
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at its expense, the chances for such repeal were very good 
indeed; while if it demanded the imposition of a tax which 
compelled the unorganized consumers to pay revenue into its 
treasury, instead of paying a somewhat lower rate to the gov- 
ernment in the form of a revenue duty, this demand also stood 
a good chance of satisfaction. The climax was reached in the 
case of white pine lumber, where a prohibitory tax was placed 
upon the imported product; lessening our revenue, exhausting 
our forests, and increasing the cost of houses, for the avowed 
purpose of putting $6,000,000 annually in the hands of the 
organized lumber interests. The story seems incredible; but 
the charge that this was the motive w^as publicly made in 
Congress and not denied by those against whom it was directed. 
In fact the pretense of framing a tariff in the public interest 
is thrown aside by many who until recently would have avowed 
it as a creed, whether they really acted on it or not. A consider- 
able portion of the Democrats have abandoned the theory of a 
tariff for revenue, and substituted a theory of a tariff for the 
protection of the localities which they represent. 

The most ominous thing about all this is that it is a logical 
result of our present theory of government, which combines 
district representation with wide duties of general legislation. 
It makes a man responsible to a part of those for whom he 
legislates. The theory has been that the independent action of 
the several parts would protect the general good. But that 
theory fails in practice — more and more so with each year. Its 
failure is most conspicuous in the United States, where the 
theory of district representation is most fully carried out. We 
should be wrong in inferring that our public men are worse 
than they were in previous generations; but we are fully justi- 
fied in saying that our system w^orks worse in this matter than 
it ever did before. 

The reason for this is twofold. In the first place, our repre- 
sentative assemblies have gradually abandoned their function 
as deliberative bodies, and have become legislative ones. The 
reasons which have led to this change have been discussed in 
previous numbers of the Yale Review:^ it is hardly worth 

* Vol. ii, p. 225 : V, p. 346. 
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while to go over them now. It is enough for our present 
purpose that the fact stands. Now district representation is 
the best possible constitution for a deliberative body. It gives 
the assurance of the fullest discussion, and the most chance of 
mutual enlightenment on the part of the representatives and the 
people for whom they speak. But for a legislative body 
district representation presents no such advantages. Instead 
of offering laws devised by experts and submitted by an 
authority which is responsible to the whole people, it submits 
laws resulting from a compromise of conflicting interests, in 
which no one is responsible for the whole. As we have the 
traditions of the deliberative assembly farther and farther 
behind us, the demoralizing effect of this process becomes ever 
more apparent. 

The second reason is even deeper. The last few years have 
witnessed a large growth of egoistic morality. The number of 
people who believe as an axiom in the principle that the nation 
makes progress by the selfishness of its members — or at least 
that it must choose between progressing that way or not at 
all — is very much larger than before. Of the very strict 
bounds which political science sets to the supposed beneficent 
effects of rational egoism, they have little or no conception. In 
business they see what has been done by competitive self- 
interest; they credit the good to the selfishness and not to the 
competition. They hold that all egoism must be treated as 
rational egoism, because they regard anything except egoism 
IS irrational. So far as these views prevail, we have not the 
loral basis for holding our representatives to a wide concep- 
on of their responsibilities. Improvement in political meth- 

Is and improvement in ethical understanding must come hand 

hand, if thev are to come at all. 



Congress has adjourned and left the currency question just 

*re it was when the special session was called. It is true that 

sident McKinley sent in a message on the very eve of 

mmment, recommending the appointment of a currency 

mission, as advocated by the Indianapolis convention. It 
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is also true that the House of Representatives promptly passed 
a bill providing for such a commission. But, inasmuch as the 
Senate adjourned without concurring, all of this went for 
nothing. In the meantime our international bimetallic com- 
missioners have been enjoying the jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
and may, therefore, well feel that they have not crossed the 
ocean in vain. Commercial events have, however, been tend- 
ing at once to lessen the necessity of international bimetallism, 
and to increase its difficulties. For while the mining world 
is startled by the fabulous stories told of the gold fields of the 
Yukon region, silver is slowly falling, having gone below 26d. 
an ounce for the first time in history, and thus making the 
reestablishment of the old ratio more difficult than ever. 

In all this turmoil and uncertainty, a few quiet words of 
Secretary Gage are the most hopeful sign of the times. In 
a speech made in Boston, July 27th, after regretting the failure 
of the Senate to pass the Currency Commission bill, he said: 
"What might have been accomplished through a commission, 
may be achieved without one." This sentence is capable of 
but one interpretation. It means that the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself is intending to elaborate, during the recess 
of Congress, a bill regarding the currency, which will be pre- 
sented to it when it meets again in December. Such a solu- 
tion of the difficulty seems a very good one. It was the 
apparent inability of Congress to even formulate a plan of cur- 
rency reform which led the Indianapolis convention of busi- 
ness men to propose a currency commission. A commission 
promised to be more prolific than Congress. But this plan 
was proposed before Mr. Gage had been appointed Secretar}^ 
of the Treasury. In view of the unproductivity of most com- 
missions, except as machines for accumulating great masses 
of undigested evidence, a bill worked out by a man of the 
training and character of Mr. Gage is much more likely to 
present a clean-cut, consistent plan of reform, than one result- 
ing from the discussions even of experts. Moreover, it will 
have a better chance of being passed by Congress. Many Con- 
gressmen have from the beginning resented what they held 
to be the officious intermeddling of outsiders in a matter that 
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belonged exclusiv'ely to themselves. But the Secretary of the 
Treasur>' is the legal adviser of Congress. It is his duty to 
preseiil, for their consideration, plans for the improvement of 
oar finances. He cannot force his bill through. But he has 
I rare opportunity to make himself the leader of the forces 
irrayed in favor of sound currency, and in no more effectual 
way than under the leadership of one strong man can, we 
t»e]ieve, the force of public opinion be brought to hear upon 
Congress. 



Brown University has recently become the subject of much 
newspaper comment, on account of the publication, on July 
a3d. of a letter from a committee of the corporation to Presi- 
dent Andrews, regarding his views on the free coinage of silver, 
and his consequent resignation. Matters have been still 
further complicated by the publication, on August 3d, of a 
vigorous protest addressed hy the faculty of the University to 
Ihe corporation and signed by some two-thirds of their num- 
ber. Those who are eager to pronounce judgment on this 
whole matter should remember that the committee was 
appointed "to confer luih the President in regard to the inter- 
ests of the University," that it has not yet reported back to the 
corporation, and that the corporation has not yet authorized 
any public siatcnienl on its behalf. No account of the confer- 
ence between President Andrews and the committee has been 
[iven out, and the letter aildressed to him, not having been pre- 
1 for publication, cannot be taken as a complete statement 
i Iheir views. The open letter of the faculty was made public 
before being formally presented to the corporation, indeed, 
about a month before the first meeting of that body at which it 
on be presented and acted upon. Until the corporation itself 
ihas bad an opportunity to state its side, any judgment on the 
Berits of the case and any confident praise or blame of either 
party must be. to say the least, premature. As matters stand at 
pnncnl, both have our sincere sympathy. President Andrews 
'has been a contributor to this review, and though we have not 
liesiiated lo express our dissent from him on the silver ques- 
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tion, we have the highest regard for his honesty, courage, and 
ability. The committee, on the other hand, found themselves 
in a trying position, in which they were sure to provoke unfav- 
orable comment from one quarter or another, whatever they 
might say or fail to say. Until more is known, the less said in 
the way of criticism the better. 

The correspondence, however, given to the public on the 
23d of July raises some general questions regarding the rela- 
tions of university officers to the governing body of an institu- 
tion, on the one hand, and to its patrons and benefactors on 
the other, which deserve a careful consideration quite apart 
from the present case. The statement which the committee 
made at Dr. Andrews* request calls attention to the loss of 
gifts and legacies, which the university has suffered on account 
of the President's advocacy of free silver. On this account 
it asks him to suppress his views on that question, and he very 
naturally hands in his resignation rather than do so. We need 
not necessarily infer that, because the financial consideration 
is the only one given in the committee's letter, it was the only 
one which influenced the minds of the corporation, but it was 
doubtless the reason which the committee held to be most 
conclusive. And it certainly will appeal strongly to a large 
body of people, especially business men. In commercial 
enterprises the question which must be raised regarding almost 
every project is: "Will it pay?" And if it does not pay a uni- 
versity to have a free-silver president, of course, many will 
argue, he ought to go. 

There are, however, some forms even of business in which 
this criterion is not always applied. In journalism, e. g., 
we commonly condemn those editors who are guided purely 
by the views of their publisher, and praise those papers which 
allow their subscription list to fall, rather than keep silent on 
some matter of great public moment. Still less does this crite- 
rion prevail in our colleges and universities, which have usually 
l)een founded and managed, more with reference to the propa- 
gation of truth, as their managers understand it, than with 
reference to attracting endowments. Endowments are neces- 
sary, but they are not usually allowed to determine the expres- 



Non of opinions on the part of coHege officers. To base such 

' a request as that presented to President Andrews solely 

on pecuniarj' considerations, not only invites the reproach 

of "manimonism," of yielding^ to a "capitalist oligarchy," 

Lctc., (reproaches unjustly, as we believe, levelled at the 

ustees in the present case) but seems to comiienance a 

olicj", which, if at all common, would be fatal to independence 

f Ihottghl in our faculties. Suppose, e, g., that a rich man 

rcre lo offer to endow a chair in a university, but were to 

»bjcct to the views of the present incumbent of that chair. 

Would it be right for the trustees to say to the professor: "We 

do not object lo your views, but we cannot gel this money 

unless you suppress them, and therefore we hope you will take 

the hint" ? 

The evil of such a course would not be confined to the fact 
t it would discourage first-rate men from aspiring to a uni- 
:rsity career. Nor would it stop at the institutions directly 
■ncerncd. Its worst effect would be the lowering of the 
ifluence and authority of our universities generally in the 
intl of the public. Utterances, especially on questions of the 
made by scholars would be undeservedly suspected of 
g, not the real opinion of an honest and intelligent thinker, 
e cautious deliverance of a toady. And the fear of say- 
something unpopular, which, in the political world, is 
ady assuming the dimensions of a national vice, would be 
Kensified. 

: ventured the suggestion above that the loss of gifts was, 
ips, not the only objection to President Andrews in the 
ds of the corporation. It is at least difficult to believe that, 
i majority of the board had been followers of Bryan, they 
I have taken the action they did. In other words, if they 
sired the president's retirement (or his silence), they proba- 
r desired it, not simply because his political utterances cost 
I money, but because they believed that, in a season of 
: political danger, he advocated a pohcy of repudiation, 
miurious to the country. The fact that the personal character 
bf the president is of the highest, would only make his advo- 
f of such a policy the more harmful in the minds of those 
believe him to be in the wrong. 
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Just how far such a difference of opinion may go without 
leading to an open rupture, is a very nice question which does 
not admit of any dogmatic answer. Much depends on circum- 
stances. Divergence of views may become so great, and the 
feeling involved so intense, that harmonious co-operation is 
impossible. If, on this ground, a board of trustees desires to 
sever a relation which they consider compromising to the 
University and to themselves, they cannot unreservedly be 
blamed. 

In emphasizing pecuniary considerations alone and omitting 
all reference to higher ones, the committee used, not their 
strongest, but their weakest, argument, and gave President 
Andrews the opportunity, of which he was not slow to take 
advantage, to lay stress on "that reasonable liberty of utter- 
ance," in the absence of which, as he well says, "the most ample 
endowment for an educational institution would have little 
worth." 



THE PREVENTION AND RELIEF OF FAMINE IN 

INDIA. 

THE administrative problems connected with the occasional 
failure of the food crops in India are so important and so 
complex that it is impossible for me to attempt to give more 
than a brief sketch of them in the present paper, and I must 
make the difficulty of my attempt my excuse for many observa- 
tions which may appear trite to my readers, and for others 
which may appear obscure. 

Speaking in general terms, the recurrence of famines in 
India may be said to be due to the fact that 9 persons out of 
everj' 10 of the dense population of India are dependent on 
agriculture, coupled with the fact that the peculiarities of the 
climate throughout the Indian peninsula restrict agriculturists 
greatly in their choice of crops, and render them more than 
usually dependent on the rainfall for their prosperity. 

The density of the population varies greatly, from one or two 
hundred per square mile in some tracts, to one thousand per 
square mile in parts of Bengal, but the average density in the 
tracts liable to famine may be taken to be from 350 to 400 
per square mile. There are few towns of any size, and scarcely 
any industries which are independent of agricultural prosperity, 
while the mass of the people, though industrious and experi- 
enced agriculturists, are poor and thriftless, and centuries 
behind the peoples of the west in the moral and intellectual 
development which would enable them to take action in their 
own defence against such calamities as famine. It is rarely 
indeed that the native peoples of India show any grateful appre- 
ciation of the action taken by government to protect them from 
famine, and still more rarely does that government receive any 
assistance from them. The important harvests are two in num- 
ber, one in the late autumn, when the millets, rice and pulse, 
grown during the rainy months from June to November, are 
gathered in, and a second in the months of March and April, 
when the wheat and barley and other cold season crops are har- 
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vested. Of these the autumn harvest is the most important in 
a large proportion of the tracts in which famine recurs, and a 
failure of the rain necessarv' in June and July, to enable this crop 
to be sown or planted out, or again in September and October, 
to fill the pods and ears, invariably reduces its outturn and 
causes distress. It is the failure of rain in September and Octo- 
ber in 1896, coming after several indifferent years, that has 
caused the recent famine, perhaps the most serious of the cen- 
turj', extending over about 275.000 square miles, and affecting 
in different degrees some 80 millions of people. 

It has been assumed bv some writers recentlv that, because 
they have heard so much of famines in India during the past 
fifty years, that countr}- was less subject to them under its native 
rulers in days gone by, and many a homily has been preached to 
Indian administrators from this text. It is true that the 
increase of population under our rule, due, among other causes, 
to the complete cessation of local wars within our borders, and 
the measures taken to cope with epidemic diseases and mitigate 
the loss of life due to them, makes the prevention and relief of 
famine a task of ever-increasing difficulty, but there is ample 
evidence to show that famines were of frequent occurrence 
before our occupation of India, and moreover that they caused 
inconceivable distress and loss of life, the measures taken to 
combat what was looked upon as a visitation from on high 
being half-hearted and wholly inadequate. But ever since 
British rule has become paramount in the country serious 
attention has been paid to the important problems connected 
with famine administration, and after much sad experience con- 
tributed by the occurrence of these calamities in various tracts 
throughout the empire, and experimental trial of almost every 
conceivable form of relief, it may at last be said that something 
has been done, and much is being done, to minimize the sever- 
ity of the famines which lie in wait for us in the future, and to 
relieve the distress occasioned Ijy them when they come 
upon us. 

As recently as 20 years ago the government of India, 
th the assistance of a commission of experienced officers, for- 
'^ated its conclusions as to the action to be taken for the miti- 
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Igalion of famine in the future and its relief when present, and 
f reduced to system and order the individual attempts made in 
r different provinces to solve the problems that had presented 
f themselves in the course of recent famines. It would be diffi- 
cult, and, indeed, of little use for me to enumerate any of the 
measures taken before this dale, and although something had 
p been done in previous years, I sliail confine myself to a brief 
I review of the action which has been taken since the policy of 
I the government was delmitely declared. 

I In a recent paper read before the British Society of Arts by 
I Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.I., the greatest living authority on 
[ Indian famine administration, who was himself Secretary to 
L the Famine Commission of 1877-S, on the subject of the meas- 
I ures taken by government for the prevention of famine in India. 
I he simimarized the recommendations of the Famine Commis- 
i sion under three heads, which I propose to adopt for the pur- 
I poses of this sketch, slightly altering the order in which he 
I placed them. They are: — 

r (1) Indirect general measures, to be taken for the prevention 
and relief of famine in the accumulation of agricultural and 
f statistical information, the organization of the establishmeni 
1 that will carry out relief measures, the development of the 
I resources of the country, and the strengthening of the people to 
\ meet il. 

I (2) Direct measures, to be taken for the protection or relief 
I of definite tracts. 

I (3) The action to be taken to relieve distress when the coun- 
k try is actually visited by famine. 

L Any complete review of the action that has been taken to 
I carry out the recommendations of the commission under the 
I first head would be strange reading to the average western agri- 
I cultarist, accustomed as he is to the workings of an expensive 
\ and elaborately organized agricultural bureau. But it would 
I explain to him, perhaps more clearly than anything else, the 
I difficulties under which we labour in India, owing to the rigid 
I economy that the poverty of the mass of the taxpayers imposes 
k on the administration, and the want of educated intelligence on 
I the part of those in whose interests we are working. It would 
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even include a dissertation on the primary education necessary 
as a prelude to the moral development of the people, by means 
of which they would gradually absorb lessons of thrift, union 
and self-reliance; and our Indian administrators do not lose 
sight of this important point, which is acknowledged by them 
all as the foundation on which all their measures must be based 
if they are to secure ultimate success. It would also include a 
description of the foundation of our Agricultural Department, 
the gradual increase of its powers and responsibilities, and an 
account of the action taken to survey the country in detail, and 
record the land held by each person, the crops he gjows, his 
rights and responsibilities. The legislation of the past ten 
years for the declaration and maintenance of the rights of 
tenants against oppressive landlords, for the establishment of 
fixity of tenure, free sale and fair rent, and to assist the poorest 
cultivators to migrate from over-populated districts to those in 
which there is land to be had for the asking, would also come 
under review, together with many other measures connected 
with the general administration of the country which bear indi- 
rectly on the important question of the protection of the coun- 
try from famine. And this question would be found to be the 
mainspring of most of the activity that has been shown of recent 
years in fostering the spread of the tea, jute, indigo, silk and 
cotton industries, and the encouragement that has been offered 
in various ways for the investment of capital in Indian trade. 

Without attempting, however, to enter on such an extensive 
field, it will be sufficient to note the progress actually made in 
one or two directions, and to remark with regard to the other 
indirect means of protecting the country from the scourge of 
such distress, that they in no way escape consideration, and that 
they also advance as fast as the limitations of Indian administra- 
tive work will allow. 

In the matter of agricultural statistics, in which such a nota- 
"e example is given us by the Bureau at Washington, we have 
ide very g^eat progress in the past 12 or 15 years. It has 
sn fully realized now, though at a somewhat late hour, that 
I secret of successful famine administration lies in the receipt 
i due warning, which will enable the administrator to make all 
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preparations for the mitigation of distress before the pres- 

■e of that distress is upon him. Much has been done, con- 

[uently, to improve the efficiency of the Meteorological 

rtment, and lo secure a proper record of rainfall, with 

reports to central offices, in all parts of the country. With the 

assistance of this department the government has frequently 

b een able lo forecast the advance and character of the impor- 

soulhwest monsoon currents and the probable termination 

'the raiii brought by them, and also to institute the most valu- 

)le comparisons between the meteorological statistics of difler- 

It years. 

Considerable progress has also been made in the detailed 
trvey of the whole country- on the scale of 16 inches to the 
life, the survey being accompanied in all cases by the compila- 
Dn of a record of the crops grown, the tenures and rights of 
te holders and the rent paid, with other similar details. Of 
Kent years this work has not been confined to those areas only 
I which the land revenue is only temporarily settled, and where 
is required as a preliminary to the re-settiement of the 
SYCnue, but has also been extended, in the interests of all par- 
es concerned, to large areas in which the land revenue has 
ing since been permanently settled, and where it is required 
K ihe proper settlement and regulation of the relations 
etween landlord and tenant, and also for the information 
[ the administration. And it has been recognized that the 
\-ahie of these cadastral surveys in some of the more 
ckward districts in India lies in their efficiency as an educa- 
Mial agency. They have done much to facilitate the introduc- 
m of many important agricultural and other reforms by 
pcnsihening the lower classes of tenants in their rights and 
iching them something of their responsibilities, and also by 
moving something of the suspicious prejudice which has hith- 
to been attached to all government proposals, the ultimate 
nefits of which were not to them immediately discernible. 
Much importance has been rightly attached, by the more far- 
nghted of Indian statesmen, to the recent foundation of the 
kgnctiltural Department, and to the action taken by the vari- 
!S of that department to secure greater complete- ^ 
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ness and accuracy in the matter of agricultural statistics, and to 
introduce reforms in the methods of agriculture practiced by 
the native landholders, and in the food-producing power of the 
crops grown by them. The stern rule of the Financial Depart- 
ment, all powerful in these days of a depreciated rupee, of costly 
and inevitable frontier expeditions, and of reductions of 
revenue through failure of the crops, has stood in the way of 
rapid progress in these matters, and most of the purely agricul- 
tural work of the new departments has scarcely yet passed 
beyond the stage of experiment, but it is hoped that some sub- 
stantial benefits will soon be secured to future generations by 
the introduction to the country, through these departments, of 
new food crops, new fodder grasses, new fruit-bearing trees and 
new fibre plants. The improvement of agricultural implements, 
the adoption of air-motors for irrigation and other purposes, 
and the adaptation of the labour and time-saving machinery 
of the west to the needs and the poverty of India are also under 
active and fruitful consideration. There are now local branches 
of the central agricultural department attached to every prov- 
ince owning a separate local government or administration, 
and these branches are being gradually strengthened, as finan- 
cial exigencies permit, by the addition of expert ag^culturists 
to their staflf, and by increasing the local agencies on which they 
depend for information and to carry out their experiments or 
educational demonstrations. Before many years are out we 
hope to have an agricultural expert permanently added to the 
administration staff of every district forming the unit of admin- 
istration within the provinces, and to have agricultural science 
introduced as an item in the curriculum of every elementary 
school. 

And from the action, small as it is, that we have alread)^ 
taken, it will be seen that we have been warned by the experi- 
ences of our own and other countries to protect our scanty^ 
funds from costly experiments and expensive fads. The advice 
of experts has been called for in all cases in which any large out- 
lay has been contemplated, and all experiments are being, as 
far as possible, conducted on a strictly utilitarian basis, and with 
the sole object of improving the position of the poorer classes 
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uong the cultivators. Our Agricultural Departments have 
iccordingly come in for less of the chaffing criticism that is so 
iommonly the lot of their kind, and, although their paths are 
let by many peculiar difficulties, they have made fewer blun- 
s than might reasonably have been expected of them. 
Turning next to the more direct measures that have been 
Jcen for the protection of definite tracts from famine or for 
Iheir preparation for it, we need not specify more than three 
I the principal heads: 

(a) Financial preparation. 

(i) The extension of artificial irrigation. 

(f) The extension of railways, 

t have introduced the first of these heads in order that I may 

efer briefly to the action that has been taken by government to 

"ovide directly for the extra expenditure incurred on famine 

relief in lean years, by a steady appropriation of funds during 

the rich years ihai may precede them, and this action has been 

dearly described by Sir Charles Elliott in his recent paper 

eierred to above. With reference to the figures given by him 

[ must explain that Rx stands for tens of rupees, and the 

ires would represent pounds sterling were the rupee now 

rth two shillings instead of one shilling and threepence, its 

«t value. Sir Charles Elliott writes: "It was found that 

Jig the ten years preceding 1877 the government had spent 

out 15,000,000 Rx as famine relief. It was argued that a sim- 

r expenditure might be required in the future, and, therefore, 

ut the goveniment ought to raise a surplus of 1,500,000 Rx 

' year, in order to pay off 15,000,000 Rx of debt in ten 

5 and start free of accumulated debt to meet the next fam- 

le. After^vards tJtis intention was so far modified that it was 

dded that a portion of the money should be expended on 

E construction of railways and canals required for the protec- 

I of districts especially liable to famine. But the original 

\ was never altered, which was that the income and expendi- 

B of the government should be proportioned so as to show a 

mce of 1.500,000 Rx, to be devoted in one way or another 

ofuntiw relief." This simple and admirable plan proved to be 
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one of those counsels of perfection which it is not always possi- 
ble to follow, but when we consider the pressure on Indian 
finances caused by the fall in the value of silver, and by the con- 
stant military operations which the disturbed state of some por- 
tions of the northern frontiers of the empire have from time to 
time necessitated, the results of the efforts made to adopt it 
are far from unsatisfactory. Heavy military expenditure pre- 
vented its introduction until 1881, and in five years of the thir- 
teen years between 1881 and 1894 the surplus could only be 
obtained with the help of additional taxation, while in 1894 the 
sum was reduced to one million of Rx, in view of the great 
progress that had been made in the construction of protective 
railways and of canals. The actual figures for the sixteen 
years that have elapsed since 1881 show a total sum of 18^ 
millions of Rx raised in accordance with this plan, of which 11 
millions have been spent on protective railways, 5J/S millions 
on the reduction of debt, 2 millions on Q^nals, and about one- 
third of a million on famine relief. 

Although circumstances have prevented the complete suc- 
cess of the government scheme, substantial benefit has accrued 
from it, and its framers could hardly have anticipated that it 
would prove the basis of many violent attacks on the manage- 
ment of Indian finances. Unfortunately, however, the nature 
of the scheme was misrepresented to the public and misunder- 
stood by them from the beginning, and the idea grew that the 
government had started a "Famine Insurance Fund," a sort of 
savings bank account, into which a certain sum was to be paid 
every year, and which was to be locked up and reserved for the 
emergency of a famine. And the fact that no such definite 
reserve now exists, and that the present extra famine expendi- 
ture has to be provided for in the current Indian Budget, has 
been interpreted by some as meaning that the so-called "Fund" 
has been fraudulently made away with and utilized for other 
purposes than the relief of famine. It is clear that these critics 
do not appreciate how impracticable, from a financial point of 
view, the institution of such a "Fund" would be, nor do they 
know enough of the details of Indian administration to perceive 
how enormously the railway and irrigation works constructed 
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ice 1881 have reduced the area affected by the present famine, 

have facilitated the task of relieving it. 
As all famines in India are due to drought, artificial irrigation 
^the only actual preventive. This irrigation may be effected 
various ways, by means of wells, tanks, rivers or canals. But 
many places wells are not practicable, and in years of drought 
nks dry up, while rivers cannot be extensively used for irriga- 
purposes except when their waters are stored and dis- 
ibuted by means of reservoirs and canals. Although much 
been done by government, therefore, to assist cultivators to 
t durable wells where such can be utilized to advantage, it 
to the extensive canal systems that it looks for real assistance 
ben the crops are endangered by a failure of rain. And the 
istniction and maintenance of such systems in India are 
bolly the work of governmem, as the financial prospects that 
ty offer are not good enough to attract private capital. It 
ITUC that in the interests of the taxpayers the government 
mot invest large sums in unremunerative works, but so much 
]>ends on irrigation in India that we must place to the credit 
our canals large sums of money that would have been lost to 
mrernmcnt in the fonn of reduced land revenue receipts, 
iditure on famine relief, and in other ways, had those 
not existed, before we attempt to decide whether they 
to be classed as profitable or the reverse. 
Unfortunately, however, canals cannot be constructed every- 
crc. as there are tracts in which irrigation from them would 
'e baleful effects in waterlogging the country and introduc- 
malarial fevers of a virulent type, and others in which the 
aragc and distribution of water could only be carried out at 
urbolly prohibitive cost. At the same time it may be doubted 
bether these drawbacks have not in some cases been exag- 
ited, and whether enough attention has been paid to the 
of water in those tracts in which elaborate canal systems 
lOl be constructed. The suggestions made by the Famine 
gnunissioners were mainly directed to the construction of 
•K works, and it is perhaps not unnatural that the engineer- 
dq}artments should interest themselves in the grander and 
re anraciivc schemes, but it is scarcely open to doubt that a 
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very great deal could be done to permanently protect many 
tracts at present liable to drought by simple arrangements for 
the storage of river water, and without the heavy expenditure 
attendant on most canal irrigation works. However, much has 
been done to improve and extend our irrigation works in India 
in the past twenty years, and the definite recommendations 
made by the Finance Commissioners have not been neglected. 
During this period some 16,000,000 Rx have been spent on irri- 
gation works, and the area irrigated by them has nearly dou- 
bled, the figures showing 4jE/^ million acres irrigated in 1877 as 
compared with nearly 8 million irrigated in 1896. It is to be 
hoped that no diminution of energy in this direction may be 
feared, and that as much money will be allotted in the next 
twenty years as can possibly be spared for works which will 
assist in the storage of water for times of emergency, in order 
that the area which is so irrigated artificially, and consequently 
safe from all failure of crops due to failure of rain, may bear a 
steadily increasing proportion to the cultivated area of the vast 
tracts now liable to famine. 

It is possible that the importance of railways as protective 
and preventive works has been somewhat exaggerated at the 
expense of canals and irrigation works, whereas, although they 
are of immense value in checking abnormal variations in prices, 
and in relieving scarcity by facilitating the transport of grain, 
they can only distribute available grain, and cannot create it 
or provide people with the means of purchasing it in the same 
way as the water distributed by the canals. But, while this 
should always be borne in mind, the absolute necessity for such 
means of communication to enable the administration to cope 
with declared famine, and to enable it to keep down prices by 
the importation of grain, has been demonstrated again and 
again, and the gradual equalization of prices which has been so 
remarkable a feature of our recent statistics of trade in India, 
and which is due almost wholly to the great extension of our 
railway system, has been of the greatest value in counteracting 
the effects of unfavorable rainfall in small scattered tracts. It 
is in this direction that the most satisfactory progress has been 
made towards the completion of the protective works sug- 
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stcd by the Famine Commissioners, and, indeed, although 

I the lines proposed by them have not yet been opened to 
rafiic. others of almost equal utility have been projected and 

Tied out, and the main lines suggested by them are all either 
I working order or in process of completion. The commis- 
ioners calculated that a railway 300 miles long could provide 
ar a tract of 1 5,000 square miles extending for 25 miles on each 
ide of the line and containing a population of 3^ millions of 
eople, and working on this basis they came to the conclusion 
bat some 5,000 miles of railway were required in the tracts 
eld to be liable to famine, in addition to those already existing, 
efore ihey could be considered sufficiently supplied with this 
Kans of transport. They further indicated the areas within 
rhich railway communicalion should be extended, and it is 
tlisfaclory to be able to note that over 5,000 miles of railway 
Bve been constructed and opened within those tracts during 
he period that has elapsed since their report was submitted. 
Ihese new railways have proved of the utmost value during the 
resent famine, and it is not too much to say that they have 
revented all possibility of the recurrence, on any considerable 
»Ie, of the terrible misfortunes of some previous famines, 
rfacre many deaths have occurred because the contents of over- 
IDwtng granaries in one district could not be transported to 

ghboring famine-stricken districts, scarcely more than a few 
lilcs distant, owing to the want of railways, roads, or even 
irts. And I may note here that the total length of Indian 
lilways — all of which are utilized for the distribution of grain 
-has increased from 8,300 miles in 1877 to 19,677 miles in 

16, and that the capital outlay has been at the rate of 
k500,000 Rx a year since 1879, the return on such outlay in 
B95-6 standing at the very satisfactory figure of 5.78 per cent. 

I now come to the measures of relief adopted by government 
rhen it has been ascertained that distress and famine are actu- 
■y present. By means of rainfall repons, forecasts of the con- 
fition and outtnni of the crops, careful scrutiny of crime 
ttoms and the statistics of prices, it has been found that full 
nmtng is now obtained by local administrations of the 
l^proach of famine, and it may be asserted with perfect con- 
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fidence that the present famine was foreseen throughout India 
some months before it was actually felt, and that full precau- 
tions were taken to meet it. 

The first thing to be done when distress comes on is to test 
its severity, and ascertain how far it is necessary for government 
to interfere for its relief. It will be readily understood that, in 
justice to the taxpayers of India, the greatest care has to be 
taken to prevent any pauperization of the community, and to 
restrict all operations conducted at the expense of government 
to the saving of life. In such times of dearth, when many of 
the taxpayers themselves are scarcely able to keep body and 
soul together, nothing can be done by government with their 
money except to provide the sufferers from famine with the 
bare necessaries of life, and for anything further, and the wants 
of such a time are innumerable, recourse must be had to such 
funds as may be forthcoming from private charity. This prin- 
ciple was adopted by the Famine Commissioners, and is the 
foundation of all famine administration in India, and it is with 
the object of saving life, and that alone, that the regulations to 
which I propose to allude below, have been framed. 

In order that the recommendations of the Famine Commis- 
sion might be fully adopted in every province, both in principle 
and in detail, a Famine Code, in which regulations for the test- 
ing of distress, and for its relief when declared severe, have been 
most elaborately detailed, has been prepared for each province, 
the local conditions and peculiarities of each tract being pro- 
vided for in its own code, but all being based on the original 
suggestions of the Famine Commissioners. These codes pro- 
vide for the efficient testing of distress by means of the opening 
of relief works, at which work is oflfered to all comers at the 
lowest wage which will enable the labourer to purchase the bare 
necessities of life. If labour is accepted on these terms, and if 
the other tests of inspection and enquiry also result in the 
declaration of distress, the machinery of famine relief as laid 
down in the codes is brought gradually into work. The means 
of relief may be briefly described as (i) the provision of labour 
on famine wages for all who may wish for it, (2) the support in 
orphanages and poor-houses of persons unable to earn wages, 
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bnd (3) tlie distribution of gratuitous relief to those who cannot 
; brought to poor-houses, and who are unable or unwilling, 

[ for sufficient reason, to work for wages on the public relief 

; works. 

In accordance with the regulations of the famine codes, full 
lists are maintained for all districts at all times of the projected 
works which can be utilized as famine relief works in case of 
necessity. These consist almost exclusively of earthworks, either 
the excavation of tanks, the digging of canals, the construction 
of embankments for roads and railways or the like. Careful 

Linstructions are given to secure that all labour shall be utilized 
J the most profitable way consistent with the chief object of 

rtbe works in relieving distress. The principles on which tasks 

f should be fixed, the system on which gangs of workers should 

\ be organized, families being kept together as much as possible, 
the method of payment, the arrangements to be made for the 
»le of grain near the works, the provision of hospital accommo- 

I dation for the sick, and all the innumerable details required for 
the organization of these works are all laid down in these codes 

f and have to be most carefully followed. 

At the same time each district is formed into circles, each 

Lconiaining a few agricultural villages, and covering an area of 

I about ]o square miles, and over each circle an ofhcer is placed 
whose duty it is to carefully watch and inspect each village, to 
repon on the relief measures required as distress deepens, to 
pass on beggars to ihe poor-houses, to distribute gratuitous 
rcUef Id the women, sick persons, high caste sufTerers and the 
Eke, who cannot be brought to the relief works, and to provide 
work for the weavers and such classes who can be specially 
dealt with in their homes. These circle officers are supervised 
by inspectors of circles, who are again subordinate to the dis- 

, tiict officer, who is in command of all rehef operations carried 
I within his district, an area of some 2,500 or 3,000 square 

e codes provide for the careful keeping of all the accounts 

conneclcd with these works and the professional supervision of 

, ^engineering details, and further deal with the distribution of 

tnttntous relief, either in poor-houses and state kitcliens, or by 
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means of doles in the houses of the sufferers. And in addition 
to these matters they prescribe rules of a miscellaneous nature 
for the protection of cattle — always great sufferers in a drought 
— the utilization of forest reserves, and the preparation of statis- 
tics and reports relating to the relief prescribed. 

The codes are in fact almost complete in their instructions 
for dealing with the emergencies that have been known to occur 
in previous famines, and as they are kept constantly under 
revision, and are being continually added to and amended, 
they may be considered to contain all the suggestions for fam- 
ine work made by our famine officers from time to time that 
have been tried and proved successful in actual practice. 

The unprofessional reader may, however, notice with surprise 
that the main object of all the w^ork organized by the codes is 
not to provide the sufferers from famine with food, but only with 
the means of buying it, and that little or no provision is made 
for cases in which the food supply gives out altogether. The 
fact is that all the food required is practically always obtainable 
if there is money to purchase it, and that the energy of private 
trade, stimulated by the high prices that prevail, can be relied 
upon to meet any emergency so long as government undertakes 
to provide the people with the means of buying the food sup- 
plied. 

And the whole question of the advisability of government 
entering the market as a purchaser, either by importing grain 
on its own account, or by subsidizing importers, has been dis- 
cussed from all points of view by the government of India, 
with the result that definite orders have been issued forbidding 
any form of interference with private trade in the matter of the 
importation and sale of foodstuffs. 

It is perhaps natural that the first remedy generally suggested 
for the relief of distress caused by a failure of crops should be 
the importation of food grains by government to keep down 
prices and ensure the people against a failure of food stocks. 
and whenever any apprehensions of famine are entertained this 
is the measure urgently pressed on government by the press and 
the public. But, after a most careful consideration of the very 
difficult problems involved in such action, those responsible for 
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E government of the country came to the definite conclusion 
, save in exceptional cases in isolated districts where com- 
Bunications are defective, "the only wise course was for gov- 
ernment to rigorously abstain from any attempt to intervene 
Idirectly in. or in any way to supersede, the operations of pri- 
ratc trade." The chief reason which influenced government 
a coming to this decision was the fact that, as remarked by 
Lord Northbrook when Viceroy of India, "although govem- 
inent may be able to do more than one trader, it cannot do as 
much as all the traders of a country taken together, while the 
act that it can do so much more than any one trader must ren- 
kr every trader unwilling to cope with so powerful a rival." 
Our administrators are of opinion that the diversity of climate 
in different parts of our Indian empire is such that we can safely 
depend on the surplus produce of some provinces to supply the 
deficiency caused by a failure of crops in others, and that a 
Itmultaneous famine throughout the whole grain-producing 
Irea of the empire is a contingency for which it is scarcely 
leccssary to provide. And even in such a case the operations 
Df private trade would probably be more effective in securing 
peedy importation than the efforts of the most energetic gov- 
ntnent. With the best possible agencies for obtaining full 
Dfomiation as to stocks, with the command of the means of 
"ansport from every food-producing country in the world, and 
rith largely increased facilities for distributing grain within the 
ninsula itself, the commercial community wields a power that 
I government can readily acquire, and practical experience 
s shown that, as recently stated in an instruction issued by the 
esent %Hceroy, "the inevitable effect of any attempt on the 
rt of government to enter the market as a purchaser or 
pporter on its own account is to gravely discourage, if it does 
Dt wholly paralyze, mercantile activity: and the evil thus done 
t greai, out of all proportion to the actual magnitude of the 
■vernmcnl operations, since the uncertainty as to the possible 
Btnre and extent creates an apprehension which is fatal to 

Bterprise and initiative in these matters The 

iovcmor General in council believes that the inter\'ention of 
ment as a purchaser or importer would do infinitely 
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more harm than good, as it would cripple and discourage the 
agency which is best able to gauge the need, which is impelled 
by self-interest to anticipate it, and which alone is able to supply 
it effectually." And as a natural corollary to this decision to 
abstain from al! action likely to interfere with the operations of 
private trade, it has been declared to be the function of govern- 
ment to assist that trade in every possible way by supplying 
all information relative to the prospects of the growing crops. 
the food slocks in hand and the probable extent of the distress, 
as fully and as promptly as possible, by guaranteeing that all 
classes shall be provided with the means of purchasing the 
grain brought in for sale, and by facilitating importation by 
means of favorable railway rates, protection of grain stores and 
the like. 

Another serious question which has required decision during 
the recent trouble in India is the sphere of private charity in 
relieving distress. The calamity is so vast and its effects so wide- 
spread that while on the one hand the government has to exert 
itself to prevent any pauperization of the community, so as to 
defend its scanty resources from needless waste, it has, on the 
other hand, to exercise the utmost care and vigilance losecure to 
the sufferers in the vast areas affected the means of a bare sub- 
sistence. It is clear that in such circumstances there is enormous 
scope for the exertions of private charity, to supplement the 
work of government which is solely directed to the preservation 
of life, and it is equally clear that such charitable exertions 
should be guided in lines of agreement mth the relief operations 
conducted by government, and not in conflict with them. In 
accordance with these principles the large sums subscribed by 
the public for the relief of suFEering in India, amounting to 
£750,000 in 1877-8, and to one million pounds sterUng on the 
present occasion, have been, and are being spent to the utmost 
advantage of the sufferers, and at the same time are proving of 
great value in assisting the very extensive operations of govern- 
ment. While the official organizations for relief purposes are 
made use of by the committees and voluntary workers 
employed in distributing charitable relief, these committees 
and workers form an addition to the army of enquirers and 
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reporters which is necessary for the vigilant watch and ward of 
every square mile of the distressed area, and the money distrib- 
uted by them for hospital comforts, the maintenance of orphan- 
ages, the clothing of the destitute, and the restoration of ruined 
households to something of their ante-famine independence, 
is of the utmost political and practical value. 

The above brief summary of the chief measures taken to pro- 
tect India from famine or to relieve it when famine-stricken 
cannot but be bald and inadequate. It must be borne in mind 
that our government in India rules over nearly one-fifth of the 
human race, and that its rule is complicated by many dangers 
and difficulties. Of these the dangers and difficulties insepara- 
ble from the contest with famine are almost the most serious to 
be encountered, and the administrators of that country can only 
hope that impartial criticism will confirm the belief of their fel- 
low-countrymen, that in the present gjeat conflict with that 
calamity they are doing their duty by the great populations 

entrusted to their charge. 

P. C. Lyon. 

Indian Civil Service. 



THE ECONOMIC THEORIES ADVANCED TO EX- 
PLAIN THE STEADY INCREASE OF PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE IN EUROPE.^ 

OUR century, and especially the second half of it, may be 
distinguished by a series of characteristic facts. Every 
writer can easily find some fact which, by itself, leaves its 
imprint on our century, but among the many peculiar phe- 
nomena of our century some are far more conspicuous than 
others, and it is these distinguishing features which give the age 
its definite character. 

Now the state, that greatest of social organisms, which in 
every age has had an immense importance in proportion to its 
organization and functions, has assumed in our century, and 
especially in the second half of it, a new phase which shows itself 
in a continuous expansion of its functions, and a corresponding 
increase of public expenditure and taxation. If, then, without 
examining the complex phenomenon of the manifold and 
increasing activities in which the life of the state develops, we 
confine our observation to the more simple phenomenon of the 
revenue which the state demands of its taxpayers to fulfill these 
functions, we are amazed at the continuous increase of these 
public expenditures. 

The French government in 1820 levied taxes of 939 millions 
of francs; in 1840, this sum had risen to 1,235 niillions; in i860, 
to 1,962 millions; in 1880, to 3,130 millions, and in 1895, the 
sum reached 3,375 millions of francs. It has been calculated 
how much government in France has cost per hour at various 
periods in this century. Under Napoleon I the hourly expendi- 
ture was i5o,ooof.; under Louis XVIII, ii9,ooof.; under Louis 
Philippe, i50,ooof.; under Napoleon III, 249,ooof.; and in 
1882, 463,ooof. 

Evidently we are far distant from the time of Charlemagne, 
that great and powerful sovereign who met the expenses of his 

> The Editors acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. R. T. Holbrook of 
Vale University, who undertook the translation of this article from the Italian. 
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rast empire by selling the grain crops of his domains. It is a 
curious phenomenon: never did public expenditure increase so 
prodigiously and reach such colossal sums as when taxes could 
be imposed only with the consent of the taxpayer himself. 
Still more striking has this become now that the people's rep- 
resentatives themselves discuss and propose the need of new 
^outlays. In our modern parliaments it seems more and more 
ue that the progressive increase of public expenditure has no 



It is not possible to make close calculations. The political 

jiization of the various European states varies greatly. But 

tdding the annual expenses of local, national and federal gov- 

nments in Europe, the result is about 25,000 millions of 

rancs. That is to say, a sum which the human mind, in spite 

[ every effort, cannot comprehend. Increase it further, and 

E shall enter more and more into the realm of the inconceiv- 

iblc. But it appears that neither the politicians nor the econo- 

jsts of our time stand in fear of the inconceivable. This, in 

let, is how the matter stands: the poHticians prefer to discuss 

( little as possible this phenomenon of a public expenditure 

sdily and irresistibly growing. The so-called Liberals call 

t fatal; the Radicals describe it complacently as democratic. 

Economists have given the phenomenon more attention. 

But it may be remembered that Thiers, from the standpoint of 

a practical man, fre([uently acute as practical men are, called 

tconomics a special branch of literature. Thiers exaggerated; 

I in the matter before us he hit the truth exactly. The far 

> numerous works of economists on the progressive increase 

if pablic expenditure are merely literarj' productions, with more 

r less merit, often with less, in which we seek in vain for an 

bomic analysis and the true inwardness of the phenomenon 

ich they pretend to study. Yet amongst them are econo- 

s who, through other works, have won a merited renown. 

' Thus Geffcken, Leroy- Beau lieu, Wagner, Gide, Pfeiffer, 

mmig, Wilson, Salandra, and even de Molinari, besides many 

Ihers whom I might name, have gone no further than to state 

lat the progressive increase of public expenditure is due to the 

btensive and extensive development of government functions. 
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of militarism, of public debts and so forth — a solution of the 
problem proposed by those economists which has many points 
of contact with the rejoinders of M. de Lapalisse. Other 
economists, Hke Jevons, Sax. Gersfelt. KautTmann, and Ricca- 
Salemo, have given an explanation of this phenomenon more 
scientific, and at the same time more reasonable. 

They see in the progressive increase of public expenditure 
one of the many manifestations of the law of the economy of 
effort, and the ever increasing centralization of political admin- 
istration, according to them, arises from the same economic 
causes as our modem organization of industry on a grand 
scale. 

Both Geffcken and other economists after him carried out 
this theory in the following way. They said: to assign to the 
state many functions is desirable from the standpoint of social 
progress. Among less civilized nations the need must first be 
seen before it can be provided for; in our civilized countries, 
however, the state foresees the rise of the need itself, and, there- 
fore makes preparations to satisfy it. But one must have 
only elementary notions of physiology to see that human needs 
cannot arise before being felt; and then it is plain what a 
tremendous error is concealed in that so-called scientific theory. 
Then, on the other hand, if the people of to-day are very discon- 
tented, the fact is that they have many needs without the means 
of satisfying them. The state then, by causing new needs 
simply increases this their discontent. The state would be 
madly stimulating the progress of wants among the less pros- 
perous classes, though to-day the economic means of satisfying 
those wants are so insufficient. It is useless to deceive oneself 
in this matter, it is useless to keep praising the progress of this 
century, because, however great it has been, humanity is still 
very far from contentment and well-being, filisee R6clus, 
who is an authority to whom the socialists will not object, has 
calculated the world's production of sugar at 5.300.000 metric 
tons; of wine at 150 millions of hectoliters; cofiee, 1,200 metric 
tons; cocoa, 90,000 metric tons; 590,000 tons of tobacco; 
2,680,000 tons of cotton; 215,000 kilograms of gold; 3.975.000 
kilograms of silver; 223,000 tons of copper; 535 millions of tons 
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E coal. Now these figures, it is true, refer to a very limited 
nmber of commodities; yet, if these statistics extended to a 
puch larger number, these other statistics would give the same 
•suit, that is they would show us that if we wished to provide 
all men with these commodities, there would fall to each man's 
share a part so mean and insignificant that with this form of 
distributing wealth human economy would appear much more 
^nrretched than it does to-day. 

^B In man new needs appear and take on gigantic proportions 

^Btx) easily for it to be necessary or even fitting that the action 

^^^ the state should also tend in this direction. The action of 

^Bk state in spurring on human needs, already so active and so 

drnnerous, resuhs only in arousing violent and thoughtless 

outbreaks among the masses of the people, whose desires and 

j deprivations have become only harder to bear because of the 

^unsuccessful attempt to satisfy their many needs. Draper 

«wi5 very fittingly finds a measure of the progress of civiliza- 

on in the development of new wants, which appear in an eliie, 

nd then are communicated to the masses.' and Lewis is quite 

^ht. First appear new wants, and not until later are measures 

ikcn to discover sufficient means of satisfying them.* But 

hen you promote the developmert of new wants too much, 

e discovery and invention of the means adapted to satisfying 

lem follow very slowly upon the advance and increase of those 

BQts, and thus, in this unstable equilibrium of human wants, 

Ipecially in the masses, and of the means sufficient to satisfy 

E wants, you see that there arises a real social crisis; that is 

t say, about what we have to-day. Socialism, as has been so 

iny times well shown by de Molinari,^ far better than by any 

icr economist, originated in an effort to counteract the 

Kessant crisis produced by the fall of the old industrial order 

3 before the new one was fully established. In such a period 

^AmtttiAw^ Atiut. Pffl. andSK. Si.. June, 1894. 

'TW lorme ptocest i« quilv nrc and allogeibec exceplionnl. 

*Sm chMly tbv [cccn( work of do Molinari : C<immrnl st r/muJra la quiiiian 
■Mlf' P»it, iSr/i. This paiily sum> up, in parT also completes, oilier 
■haUe wnrki of tlie aulbor: L'/voliUwn AeHMtifiu; La nitrale /toiiemi^ut / 
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of transition the condition of the laboring classes becomes worse 
and worse until a state of misery is reached, debasing for some, 
revolutionary for others. To-day socialism would have no 
reason for existence because the economic condition of the 
laboring classes grows wonderfully better, all the time, so that 
already it may be affirmed that never was the economic condi- 
tion of the masses so good and satisfactory as in our times. 

The socialism of to-day. under whatever aspect of its various 
forms it shows itself, is purely and simply a manifestation of 
discontent and of disillusion in the hopes conceived and fostered 
by its adherents — hopes for economic welfare, which the new 
economic regime and the many technical and mechanical inven- 
tions of the second half of this century were to give to 
humanity. Through socialism the masses hope to gain that 
economic welfare and that complete satisfaction of their wants 
which they have not found under the new rdgiine and the pro- 
gress of industry. What is that struggle of classes that the 
disciple of Mar.x harps upon? The socialists themselves make 
no mystery of it: it is the scheme of coercion adopted by the 
socialism of Marx to confiscate the property of the actual 
owners of economic wealth. The masses ask only one thing of 
socialism: a fuller satisfaction of their needs, a genuine 
improvement of their actual economic condition. Now here is 
a characteristic fact: socialism appears most threatening in the 
great centers; in fact, it is there that the new wants are most 
easily called forth and developed, while the socialistic gospel 
meets deaf ears in the country districts, though it is here that 
the most wretched conditions prevail among the poor. 

Socialism, according as its hopes are more or less revolution- 
ary and violent, or christian and peaceful, is like a coiled spring, 
and presses toward the attainment of the unsatisfied needs and 
desires of the masses.^ Whoever in any way whatsoever 

i given up to violent socialjatie and 
[wo young woiknien in ihc street, 
goto school? Hereafter Defelice 
rei ; and the good lime is coming ; 
ih smaller wages we shall be able 
> now only the rich have hid." In 
I of soclalU: 



' When Sicily, toward the end of i8g3, wa 
revolutionary disturbances, as I stood near 
I overheard one of them say ; "■ Why do yoi 
(one of the socialist leaders) will be in po 
we shall get everything cheaper, and even m 
10 have meal and fish every day — which up i 
it! vulgarity the idea that this young i 
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lents the excessive development of these needs, neither pro- 
ioned to nor corresponding with the progress of produc- 
, encourages the progress of socialism. To this result the 

te is contributing through the constant increase of its expen- 
re, which causes new wants to arise among the masses, 

tides augmenting the old ones, both of which take on gigan- 

proportions. 

For the Greeks the state embraced society as a whole, — every 
Bse of individual activity, and Aristotle's Politics, which 
BTvelously reflects that view of the state, speaks to us not only 
government, but of instruction, education, music, gymnas- 
poetry. rehgion, military science, economics, of human 
iviiy as a whole.* The individual, according to him, existed 
the state, hut the latter shoidd better him in every 
ng. and hence surround him on all sides, and thus mingle in 
his interests. In this Greece has inherited the conception of 
tehood existing in all primitive societies, in which the brutal 
Dggle between the various tribes, and against the enormous 
Itjships of their environment, rendered necessary for the 
•servation of the individual himself, his complete subjection 
the state or military tribe. The individual in these early 
J groups exists only for his clan or for his tribe, and without 
I clan or tribe he would soon be a victim to other tribes or 
the hardships of his surroundings. This complete subjec- 
n of the individual to the primitive state is, for the individual 
nscif, the necessary conditions for securing his own interests 
\ his own preservation. 
But the Romans, though in political science they repeated , 
Etk ideas, by establishing in practice the conception of rights 
" "1 they distinguished from morals, enhanced still further 
! power of the state over the individual, but limhed and 
rcuinscrib*d its boundaries. The state thus increased its 
becoming more and more rigorously juridical and 
But from now on, as Pasquale Villari well says,* 

'C«Bpv« Wtlhelm Oncken, Die StaaUUkrt itt AritteUks in hiitorUth-ftHt. 
■*T» Umriiittt. Lclpdg, 1S75. 

' ^- VUbri. Nicota MacbiavelU, Hlluo, aeconda edliione, secondo volume. 
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the differences between the antique and medieval state and 
that which was consecrated by the French Revolution of 
1789 are quite fundamental in their nature.^ The rude warfare 
of the Middle Ages, though it preserved its economic aim, 
assumed also a political character which became more and more 
prominent. Meanwhile the state gradually changfing into an 
organ of politics and justice and of internal order, left to the 
free activity of the individual its remaining economic and social 
relations. The primitive state had absorbed, directed, and 
regulated all these economic and social relations. Society was 
nothing, it was absorbed by the state. Gradually, then, as the 
state left to free competition and individual initiative all this 
intercourse, and all these social and economic relations, as 
indicated above, the idea of society becomes differentiated from 
that of the state. 

The French Revolution of 1789, moreover the English Bill ^ 
of Rights of 1689, and the Constitution of the United States of 
1789, in their ideals, consecrate and represent precisely the 
triumph of that principle: the differentiation of society from 
the state, which now becomes only a political organ in respect 
to foreign and domestic affairs, to secure justice and good 
order. So it is clear that socialism, especially the collectivism 
of Alarx, represents exactly a reaction against this cardinal 
principle which is the fulcrum of the economic and social consti- 
tution of the modern state. The socialism of Marx aims at the 
complete absorption of society by the state; it is the states 
which, according to Marx, it to assure to the individual his lif^ 
and prosperity, just as did the primitive state. On this points 
we cannot be in doubt. The socialists malign and spurn indi-^ 
vidual initiative and the social competition which results from it: - 
They desire the re-establishment of a social organizatior^ 
entirely regulated and established in its minutest details by th^ 
state, under the direction of which it is to act and move. X 
will not here discuss the socialistic program. I state what it is 
in the mind of the Marxists. The essence of this program may 
be summed up in this simple expression : collectivistic socialism 

' Compare especially the work of M. Bluntschli, Th^orit gM^aU de VHat. 
Paris, 1877 ; also his i}ber den Unterschied der mittelalterlichen und der modirnm 
Siaatsidee, MUnchen, 1855. 
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X)poscs the re-absorption o[ society in the state. Now what is 

be bearing of the progressive increase of pnbHc expenditure? 

Icre too there can be no doubt as to the reply. The progres- 

vc increase of public expenditure means nothing but the 

nlai^ement of the state's activity. Whatever the state obtains 

must obtain from society, that is from free individual effort. 

a other words, the progressive increase of public expenditure 

: a continuous and increasing absorption by tlie state of free 

1 activity, that is to say, the present states of Europe are 

^ iheir great increase of expenditure rapidly approaching the 

alization of the Marxist program. Indeed, we know how 

tpit) is this increase, and we know, moreover, that no bulwark 

riU be strong enough to stay its onward inarch. In the trail 

f this expenditure are dragged ministers of state who do not 

tesitatc to call themselves liberals and thorough conservatives; 

nd. therefore, it is absolutely hopeless to expect this increase 

[ public expenditure to be retarded. Yet, as it increases, what 

the strength of the Marxists in Europe? Inthe Reichstag are 

> Socialist Deputies; in the House of Commons are 11 

fcialists out of 670 members; in the French Chamber of 

rputics there are some 60; in the Italian Diet, 9; still fewer 

I the Spanish Parliament; 29 in the Belgian Parliament. 

et us look into the increase of socialism in Germany. Lieb- 

nccbt wrote not long ago : "Persecution has accomplished 

Mhing against the development of socialism. We numbered 

•,000 thirty years ago in the days of Lassalle; to-day we have 

lore than 2,000,000 socialists more than 25 years of age. The 

rogress of socialism from the foundation of the Empire has 

trer been denied." In fact the number of votes cast for 

Jist candidates for election to the Reichstag is growing as 



187 H4.655 

1874. lS'.«a 

iSjs 493.»88 

1877 «7.iS8 

lS*4, 549.990 

1890. 1.437.39* 

i»«. I.78",73> 

Ye* Bebel wrote to his Berlin friends not long ago: "It is not 
lo be denied that for several years the democratic current has 
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been swelled with new recruits. We have won many sym- 
pathizers, but increase in quantity does not go hand in hand 
with that of quality; and we are getting to the point where we 
see our party getting a decided hold on people who are quite 
ignorant of what socialism means. It is beyond doubt that the 
party is getting into the mire of opportunism. The struggle 
of classes is weakening. We are on the point of compromising 
-with bourgeois reformers. Yielding to the persuasion of 
various friends, I have continued on the party's Central Com- 
mittee, but I can hardly promise to remain there long." 

But Bebel did not bear in mind that this is the fate of all 
extreme parties. Eager, vivacious and relentless when they 
come into existence and are still weak numerically, they later 
fall into opportunism, and give up their program when the 
ranks of their adherents have considerably increased. Let us 
consider the socialists in the French Chamber. They are the 
most numerous of all parliamentary parties, but the least social- 
istic. The radical left of the Italian Chamber, sturdy and war- 
like when it consisted of a few persons, grew, and now a large 
fraction of their number have abandoned their own to accept 
the constitutional and monarchical program. The Social 
Democracy of Marx in Germany has reached its point of satura- 
tion; to get new followers it has been obliged to open its doors 
to opportunists. From now on the party cannot realize its 
aim. That very pretty program of the party drawn up by 
Marx and Engels is a dead letter. 

However, on the other hand, public expenditure continues 
to grow. It piles up amidst a general indifference to the 
matter. With regard to these two phenomena, the socialism of 
Marx and the rapid increase of public expenditure, which tend 
to the same goal, namely the absorption by the state of free 
social activity, if we are to look forward to the future with 
anxiety and fear, there is necessarily more cause for such feel- 
ings in that increase of expenditure tfian in the progress of 
socialism. 

Is it, then, really true that that increase of expenditure rests 
on a utilitarian basis, namely the same on which rests the devel- 
opment of large undertakings to the detriment of small ones? 



Public Expenditure in Europe. 

I.Is it really true, as a score of economists have said, amongst 

I them Jevons, Sax, Gersfelt, and many others, that pohtical 

ladminislrattve centralization, ever growing, is a manifestation 

lt>[ the economic law of to-day, which consists in centralizing all 

I production to make it more economical? The stupendous 

I blunder of all this pretended theorj- is based upon and caused 

, by a pure illusion. These economists believe that the state is 

[ the perfect homo economkus, a convenient device for theicJ 

I reasoning and economic abstractions, but which here, morel 

Lthan ever, does not exist. It is a pure illusion to believe, as ' 

Jjthose economists do, that the state extends its functions, hold- 

Ptng strictly to the laws of economic utility; aiid, whenever the 

question arises of the state's assuming a new function, the state 

would be brought to this querj': is it more advantageous to 

leave this function to free individual activity, or will the greatest 

advantage be derived simply from public service? and so, 

according to the result of this comparison, the state would or 

would not assume this new function. So it would have lo act 

I in order to satisfy the conditions required by this pretended 

1 explanation of the progressive increase of public expenditure. 

Now this is a pure illusion, nor is the phenomenon, solely 

litconomic, to be settled by a simple economic analysis. To 

mderstand the increase of public expenditure, one must observe . 
Sthe make-up and methods of the European Parliaments. In I 
t them everj' interest is represented; those of diverse sections; 
' manufacturing against agriculture, each striving for an advan- 
tage; the \-arious social classes are represented, etc. In all the 
constitutions of the European states it is declared that every 
■deputy represents the country, not his constituency. To assert 
ihat [his provision is actually carried out in our parliaments 
liroald be telling one of the many conventional lies, so common 
I our times. Instead, even a superficial observation from a 
nthetic point of view of the sphere of European Parliaments 
aves no doubt as to this fact, namely that in these parliaments 
diere are struggling a great number of economic interests, of 
ions, of industries, represented more or less influeiitially 
I engaged in mutual conflict. These interests, to make 
[Qselves felt, result in various coalitions and groups. So 
t interest which at a given moment makes itself felt will get 
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advantages in the customs rates or in taxation, or in the state's 
budget, or in some other way. 

Then comes the turn of another interest; that is to say, gfiven 
the new combination of political parties, it is this other interest 
which succeeds in making itself felt, and also will manage to 
increase the state's budget to its own advantage, or will obtain 
tariff privileges, etc. It is most curious to observe to-day 
the very lively struggle in European parliaments carried on by 
the representatives of agriculture, eager for privilege all the 
more because of the fierce agricultural crisis. Thus the increase 
of the state's budget obeys no economic law, but rather is the 
result of political intrigue and of bad working of parliamentary 
government. In fact, it is in the Latin countries, where parlia- 
mentary government works worse than elsewhere, that public 
expenditure increases most rapidly. Naturally every interest suf- 
ficiently represented in parliament seeks, if possible, to increase 
the budget to its own advantage. This interest obtains a favor 
which, on the other hand, is paid for by the body of taxpayers; 
and so to-dav comes the turn of one interest, and to-morrow 
that of another, and then another, and so on, so that the budget 
continues to grow almost according to a regular law, which the 
economists too hastily and superficially have called a law of 
utility, without noticing that this is the emanation of political 
empiricism. It is a vain effort to try to find an economic 
theory where there is nothing but political empiricism. They 
have not noticed that this increase of public expenditure does 
not correspond with the general interest of the citizens of a 
country, but it is particular interests, now one and now another, 
which make themselves felt, and are favored.^ Montchretien, 
the inventor of the name ^'Political Economy," understood the 
matter perfectly well when he gave vent as early as 1615 to 
these suspicions. 'The bad man is bent only upon monopolies 
and wretched inventions to the damage of his fellows." "Le 
mauvais n'etudie qu'a des monopoles et malheureuses inven- 
tions pour incommoder son etat." 

Giuseppe Fiamingo. 

Rome. 

^ And thus is to be explained how just in this century, when the increase of 
public expenditure ought to be restrained by the representatives of the body of 
the taxpayers the expenses increase prodigiously, but in favor of particnlar 
interests. 




THE NEW ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA, 

tjl 71TH the Parliamentary session, which extended from 
'* March 2Sth to June 29111, llie Laurier Government 
legaa its legislative career. The new Liberal Government 
; into office as a resuU of the General Election in June, 
IS96. There was a brief session of the new Parliament in the 
utumn of that year; but little more was then done than to con- 
rni the transfer of power from the Tupper to the Laurier Gov- 
Timent and to pass the Estimates. 

The House of Commons now consists of 213 members. 
his number is less by two than in the Parliaments of 1887 and 
891. The diminution in numbers is due to the reapportion- 
Deni which followed the disappointing census of 1890, The 
I Election in 1896, and the several hy-elections which 
tccurred between the General Election and the second session 
f Parliament, resulted in the return of 122 Liberals, and gave 
he Lanrier Government a majority of thiny-four over the Con- 
iCrvatives and the Independents. inclii<]jng with the latter three 

Urons of Industry, who, however, generally voted with the 
iovcmment. The Liberal Government in the House of Com- 
lons was as well supported as any Government since that of 
B82-87, which was Conservative, and had a majority of 68. In 

; Senate, however, the Members of the Conservative Oppo- 
ticra were overwhelmingly in a majority, and the Liberal 
lovemment in the Senate was in as bad a plight as the Glad- 
one and Roscberrj' administrations of 1892-95, with respect 
» the House of Lords. 

Tile Canadian Senators are appointed by the Government. 
hey hold office for life. .'Vs now constituted, the Senate 
msJsts of 78 Members, .^t the time the change of Govern- 
ent took place in 1896, the Conservatives had been in power 
gfitcen years. From the time the last Liberal Administration 
Enl out of office in 1S7S. all the appointees to the Senate had 
■en o( the Conservative party; with the result that, when the 
r Administration came into power, there were only nine 
I in the Senate- Tlie new Government, in the exercise 
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of powers conferred by the Xorth America Act, was able to 
appoint the Speaker. Several vacancies also existed at the 
time of the change in the Administration. These were 
promptly filled by the appNDintmcnt of Liberals; and by the 
opening of the :a:e session, the Government had been enabled 
to bring up its numerical strength in the Senate to sixteen. 

Had Sir Charles Tnj-per had his way, the position of the 
Laiirier Government in the Senate would have been worse than 
it is. After the Consenatives had been defeated at the Gen- 
era- Election. Sir Charies Tupper. as the Premier of a dis- 
credited and moribund Government, moved to fill the vacancies 
then existing in the Senate by the appointment of Conserva- 
tives. The Governor General, however, refused his sanction 
to these appoiniments: and when the Laurier Government 
came into office, it was. through this inter\'ention of the Gov- 
ernor General, fonunate enough to find A'acancies in the Senate 
for four or five of its representatives. Otherwise, as appoint- 
ments can be made only when Senators die or resign, and they 
never resign, the new Administration would have been left 
without an adequate debating force in the Upper Chamber. I 
have sought to make clear the position of the Laurier Govern- 
ment with respect to the Senate: because the Senate exercised 
a marked influence on the proceedings of the session of 1897. 
It threw out three measures which had passed the House of 
Commons, and it is likely to continue to exercise an important 
influence on legislation for the Dominion of Canada. 

The position of the Canadian Liberals, when they came into 
power after the General Election of 1896, was not unlike that 
of the English Liberals after the General Election of 1892. 
Both Liberal parties had lists of reforms to which they were 
committed. The English measures were in the Newcastle 
Programme. Those of the Canadian Liberals were embodied 
in the Ottawa Programme, which was formulated at a conven- 
tion held at the Dominion Capital in 1893. 

The Ottawa Programme included a demand for the Aboli- 
tion of the Dominion Electoral Franchise created in 1887, and 
a return to the old system of Provincial franchises for Domin- 
elections; a tariff for revenue, under which not a cent 
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ihould be levied except what was necessary to meet the legiti- 
mate expenses of the Government economically administered; 
fcloser trade relations with England and with the United States; 
I reform of the Senate; and a plebiscite on the Prohibition 
question. The General Election was fought by the Liberals 
on this plaiforni, to which was added the Manitoba School 1 
Question; and the Laurier Government lost no time in 

I endeavouring to fulfill some of the pledges which its leading 
members had given during the time they were in Opposition. 
Canadian Governments follow English precedents; and the 
Laurier Government in the session of 1897 followed the prac- 
tice of the last Liberal Government in England in overloading 
the Speech from the Throne with promised legislation. It 
was objected to the Liberal Administrations in England \ 
between 1892 and 1895, that they embodied the Newcastle ' 
Programme in the Queen's Speeches at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. The same objection might be made to the Laurier 
Government. A large part of the Ottawa Programme was 
Lict out in the speech which the Governor General read in 
ihe Senate when the session of 1897 commenced. There was 
ihen promised a measure for the revision of the tariff; a bill 
iroviding for the extension of the Intercolonial railway from 
*vis to Montreal; a bill repeaHng the Dominion Franchise 
ftct and abolishing the costly system of registration which goes 
pritb it; and a measure providing for the plebiscite on the 
ohibttion question. Neither o£ the last two measures was 
1 through Pariiament. Both had to be postponed to 
r session; and the session of 1897 was devoted, so far as 
|DOn went, chiefly to the tariff, and to bills, none of which 
( promised in the Speech from the Throne, in retaliation 
Cor the United States Contract Labor Laws, and the new 
^TJniied States tariff. 

Much preliminary- work in connection with the revision of 

tariff was undertaken by the Laurier Administration 

ween the end of the brief session of 1896 and the session of 

Several Members of the Cabinet constituted themselves 

s travelling commissioners, and sat in open court in most of 



\ 
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the large centers of population to take whatever evidence or 
opinions were offered concerning the working of the protective 
system which had been built up by the Conservatives in 1879, 
and perfected according to their ideas during the eighteen 
years they were in power. Little that was new resulted from 
these inquiries. From the farming communities there was 
a demand for the abolition of the protective system, and for a 
tariff for revenue ; while nearly all the manufacturing witnesses 
were in favour of tlie continuance of the protective system, 
with amendments to suit their own industries and interests. 

In addition to these local inquiries, two of the commissioners. 
Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and 
Mr. L. H. Davies, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, went on 
a mission of inquiry to Washington. The Liberals in Opposi- 
tion had long and strenuously advocated closer trade relations 
with the United States, and now they were in power, they had 
no alternative but to ascertain what was possible in that direc- 
tion, before they revised the tariff. The situation at Washing- 
ton was most unpropitious for such a mission. Mr. McKinley 
was about to take office as President. All through the elec- 
toral campaign preceding his election, he had been pledging 
the Republican party to build higher the tariff wall against 
Canada; and in his Canton speeches had named certain Ameri- 
can industries which were to have protection against Canadian 
competition. The Committee of Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, in an extra-official way, was already 
engaged in carrying out Mr. McKinley's election pledges when 
the two delegates from the Laurier Government set out for 
Washington. They were in Washington for about a week in 
February last; and they interviewed Mr. Dingley and other 
political friends of the then incoming McKinley Administra- 
tion. When they got back to Ottawa, the Ministers assured 
the Canadian press that they had been civilly treated, and they 
claimed some success for their mission. This success was 
neither immediate nor apparent; and there is no positive trace 
of it in the new Canadian tariff which Mr. Fielding, the Minis- 
ter of Finance, submitted to the House of Commons on the 22A 
of April. 



Hdminisiraiwn in Canada. 

The new lariff was a departure from the tariffs of the Con- 

rvaiive regime in only one important direction. Protective 

luiies heretofore had been levied on imports from England, 

the same way as on imports from the United States or any 

dher country. The "National Policy" had allowed of no 

(references for England; and during the long period of Con- 

ter\'aiive rule, when ihe Conservatives were supported by the 

Radian manufacturers in much the same way as the Repub- 

ican party in the United States is supported by the manufac- 

nring interests, the Canadian manufacturers had been as 

Dsisient for adequate protection against English-made goods, 

I against manufactured articles from the United States or 

ermany. The Conservative party had continuously claimed 

monopoly of loyalty to England; but in its tariffs had never 

ired to make any concession in favour of English goods. In 

he new tariff, preferences for England were established; and 

rilh these openings in favour of imports from Great Britain, 

here came a specific warning from the Minister of Finance 

lal Canadian manufacturers must not regatx! themselves as 

Ksessing a vested interest in the continuance of the protective 

steiti. 

There was no attempt on the part of the Laurier Government 
D recede from the position with respect to the tariff, taken up 
r the Liberals when in Opposition. On the contrary, when 
le Minister of Finance laid the tariff before the House of Com- 
MMis. he declared that the "National Policy," as it had been 
tried for eighteen years, was a failure; and he recalled the con- 
dtmnalion of that policy by the Liberals at the Ottawa Con- 
vention in 1893. For himself and his colleagues, he accepted 
as true and practically re-endorsed the Ottawa declarations, that 
'he protective system had been used by the Conservative Gov- 
wiincm "as a corrupting agency wherewith to keep themselves 
■i" office"; that it had developed monopolies, trusts and com- 
'Iwations; thai it had "oppressed the masses to the enrichment 
'"•the few"; checked immigration: and led to great loss of 
lopulalion. He reiterated these Ottawa declarations, and 
^timed that lowering the tariff wall against England was a 




a 
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step in the direction of a tariff "based not upon the protective 
system but upon the requirements of the public service." 

During the first fifteen months of the new tariff, the con- 
cession to England consists of a reduction by one-eighth of the 
duties chargeable under the general list. At the end of that 
time, that is on the last of July 1898, the reduction will be one- 
fourth. The reductions do not apply to wines, malt liquors, 
spirits and tobacco, the taxes on which are essentially for 
revenue. While England was admitted at once to the advan- 
tages of the reduced tariff, this tariff is not to be applicable to 
England alone. In July, it was extended to the products of 
New South Wales, the free-trade colony of the British Austral- 
asian group; and any country can come within its provisions 
whose government can satisfy the Comptroller of Customs 
at Ottawa, that it is offering favourable treatment to Canadian 
exports, and is affording them as easy an entrance through 
its customs houses as the Canadians give by means of the 
reciprocal tariff. It is also possible, under a later amendment 
to the Tariff Act, for the Governor in Council to extend the 
benefits of the reciprocal tariff to any country entitled thereto 
by virtue of a treaty with Great Britain. 

Numerous alterations were made in the general list of import 
duties. Some of these involved higher rates; others lowered 
the duties. But if the changes in the fiscal system had been 
confined to these variations, the new tariff w^ould not have 
been noteworthy, and it would have fulfilled few of the pledges 
made by the Liberals when they were in Opposition. It owes 
its chief importance to the establishment of an inner tariff in 
the interests of countries which deal favourably with Canada. 
The general list is applicable to the United States, and to all 
other countries which remain outside the preferential arrange- 
ment. It cannot be said, however, that the tariff changes are 
directly hostile to the United States. This country can enjoy 
the same advantages as England, if it cares to re-establish recip- 
rocal arrangements like those which existed under the Elgin 
Marcy Treaty. In the meantime, the Canadian free list is 
larger than it was under the "National Policy" tariffs, and it 
is in connection with the free list, and with those articles on the 
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iutiable list in respect of which proximity to Canada counts 

lOre than preferential rates, that the United States will con- 

Biae to enjoy a larger trade with Canada than England, Last 

. according to an analysis compiled by Mr. A. G. Magum, 

Ottawa, the dutiable goods imported from England by 

lada were of the net value of $24,366,000. Those from the 

Dnitcd States were of the value of $29,101,000. Of the articles 

on the free list, Canada imported from England goods of the 

value of $7,100,000; while in the same period it received from 

United Stales goods on the free list of the value of 

121,150,000. These figures show that, both as regards duti- 

ble and free imports, the balance is in favour of the United 

tales, and that it is overwhelmingly so as concerns imports 

1 the free list, 

1 The increase in trade with England, under the preferential 

iriff, will be chiefly in manufactured cottons, woolens, silks, 

fancy goods, hats, gloves, oilcloths, paints and colours, and 

china ware. These are goods of qualities and classes Canada 

has long been buying from England, and would continue to 

huy under a high or a low tariff. England bad the lead in 

llthcse imports under the old tariflf. Her lead will be increased 

^bnder the preferential tarifT. which is as nearly a tariff for 

^Hevenae as Canada can hope to attain.' 

^^ Trusts and monopolies were strenuously denounced by the 
Canadian Liberals when they were in Opposition. As the 
Laurier Government could not break down entirely the tarifif 
buttresses which in the past have propped up these organiza- 
tions, it sought to devise a plan to prevent them from taking 
advantage of the decreased opportunities of the new tariff. To 

* Wben ibc pieferenlial tariff went into effect, It was claimed on bet^U of 
C«tBUor uid Belgium Ihnt. by virtue of commercial iieaiies with Gieat Bnlain, 
tiloM cmtnlrir* were entitled to the same icrnis from Canada as ihoie made tor 
F>»jt^4 -fhe Dominion Government resisied these claims, and at the Colonial 
<*'ftcB la London the Canadian conteniioo was that (i) existing treaties with 
^ I iiiiiiii) and Belgium did not apply lo Canada, not having been ratified by 
I^nptiia) Di colonial legislation : (a) Ihit K Iher did apply, the Canadian propo- 
»*tJoo im ptctcienilal Iradc did noi Interfere with Ihem ; (j) that if bolh Ihuse 
cowdlilona failed II m* imperative In Imperial Intercuts ihai the treaties should 
>>« dniDunccd. Thes« viem trtie pressed upon the Imperial Government by 
LmU Daiiea, Ulnisier of Marine and Fisheries in the Laurier cabinet, and 
KNll o( hi* miMlon was that at the end of July the treaties were denounced. 
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this end an anti-trust clause was introduced. "Whenever," 
reads the clause, 

**the Governor in Council has reason to believe that with regard to any article 
of commerce there exists any trust, combination, association or agreement of 
any kind among manufacturers of such article or dealers therein, to unduly 
enhance the price of such article or in any other way to unduly promote the 
advantage of the manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the consumers, 
the Governor in Council may commission or empower any judge of the Supreme 
Court or Exchequer Court of Canada, or of any superior court in any Province 
of Canada, to inquire in a summary way into and report to the Governor in 
Council whether such trust, combination, association or agreement exists. The 
judge may compel the attendance of witnesses and examine them under oath 
and require the production of books and papers, and shall have such other 
necessary powers as are conferred upon him by the Governor in Council for the 
purposes of such inquiry. If the judge reports that such trust, combination, 
association or agreement exists, and if it appears to the Governor in Council 
that such disadvantage to the consumers is facilitated by the duties of customs 
imposed on a like article, when imported, then the Governor in Council shall 
place such article on the free list, or so reduce the duty on it as to give to the 
public the benefit of reasonable competition in such article." 

In the Dingley bill, as it was reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means to the House of Representatives, there 
was a clause imposing a duty of $2 a thousand feet on white 
pine. There was also a clause which provided that, "in case 
any foreign country or dependency shall either directly or 
indirectly impose on pine, spruce, elm, or other saw logs, or 
round unmanufactured timber, pulp wood, stave bolts, shingle 
bolts, or heading bolts, an export duty, discriminating crown 
dues, ground rents, customs regulations, or other duty or tax, 
when such articles or any of them are exported or intended for 
export to the United States from such country or dependency, 
then a duty of 25*^ ad valorem, upon the lumber mentioned in 
this paragraph, shall be levied, collected and paid in addition to 
the duty herein imposed, when the same is imported from such 
country or dependency." In the Wilson tariflf, lumber was on 
the free list. 

It had been expected in Canada that Mr. McKinley's election 
would lead to the re-imposition of the 1890 duty of $1 a 
thousand feet on lumber. The doubling of that duty in the 
Dingley bill, and the threat of an additional duty in the event 
of Canada retaliating by export duties, was more than the 
Canadians were prepared to submit to. It seemed to them like 
the declaration of a tariff war. 
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From the time ihe bill of the Ways and Means Committee 
i published at Washing^ton. there was an agitation in the 
k>rainion for the imposition of heavy import duties on round 
gs, and pulp wood, which are exported from Canada to the 
Jnited States in enormous quantities. Great and influential 
ressure was brought upon the Canadian Government to retali- 
te. It was popularly expected that retaliatory duties woidd 
e imposed in the new Canadian tariff. There was none in the 
irifT bill as it was laid before the House of Commons in April; 
Ut Mr. Fielding, tJie Finance Minister, then announced that 

: tariff, as it then stood, was not to be taken as containing 

; last word on the subject of e.xport duties. After the new 
iriff was enacted, the agitation for export duties was con- 
inucd. It was insisted that Canada had no option but to levy 
bese duties in self-defence; and in the end a bill, empowering 
be Icvj'ing of export duties, was introduced by the Finance 
ftnister and carried through both Houses of Parliament. 

Under its provisions, the Governor in Council may, by 
roctamation published in the "Canada Gazette," impose export 
flaties on logs and pulp wood, and on nickel in matte, and on 
ires containing copper, lead and silver. On logs and pulp 
rood. Ihe duty is not to exceed S3 per thousand feet. The 
Xport duty on nickel contained in matte or in the ore is not 
exceed ten cents a pound, and on copper two cents a pound, 
)n ores which contain copper or any other metal than nickel or 

<\, Ihe export duty is not to exceed fifteen per cent, ad valo- 
On lead ores, and on lead and silver ores, when exported 
■om Canada to a country which imposes an import duty on 
ad in bars, or in the form of pig lead, in excess of the import 
lity on lead contained in lead ores, an export duty may be 
■vied on the lead in the ores to an amount per pound equiva- 
mt to such excess. The Act provides that the Governor in 
■outicil may from time to time remove and reimpose such 

:port duties. 

At an earlier stage in the session, the Government com- 
kjtted itscli to a measure in retaliation for the United States 
3ien Contract Labor Laws, There were two such measures 
fttroduced. Both originated with members from the Province 
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of Ontario. They were private members' bills. One was 
introduced by Mr. Cowan, a supporter of the Laurier Govern- 
ment; the other by Mr. Taylor, a member of the Conservative 
party, who in the preceding Parliament had made two or three 
ineffectual attempts to secure the passage of a measure in 
retaliation for the American Alien Contract Labor Laws. 
For many years, Canadians in Ontario had complained of the 
harsh way in which the Labor Acts of 1885 and 1887 were 
enforced against Canadian labourers and artisans at Buffalo 
and Detroit. In the last Parliament, these complaints led to 
an inquiry by a committee of the House of Commons; and 
the inquiry established the fact that much hardship resulted 
from the Alien Contract Labor Laws to Canadians who 
crossed the border to seek work in the States of New York and 
Michigan, The complaints came chiefly, if not entirely, from 
the Province of Ontario. From the Province of Quebec, there 
were no complaints; a fact which suggests that in the New 
England States there are no regular and systematic endeavours 
to enforce the Alien Contract Labor Laws against Canadians. 
After this Parliamentary inquiry, the Ottawa Government 
undertook to appeal to Washington. Nothing, however, 
seems to have been done; and as soon as the new Parliament 
met in the autumn of 1896, the subject was again introduced. 
This time it was raised on both sides of the House of Commons; 
and in and out of Parliament, the Ontario demand for retali- 
atory legislation was now supported by Sir Charles Tupper, 
the leader of the Opposition. With evident reluctance, Mr. 
Laurier then promised the support of the Government to 
Labour Legislation of a retaliatory character. It was not prac- 
ticable to deal with the question in the short session of 1896. 
Between then and the second session, the Corliss bill was 
carried through Congress, and, although it was vetoed by Mr. 
Cleveland, the fact of its passage intensified the demand for 
retaliation. On the first day of the session of the Canadian 
Parliament both Mr. Cowan and Mr. Taylor were ready with 
their bills. Mr. Cowan's measure was first introduced. It 
consequently got precedence over that of Mr. Taylor, and it 
was to Mr. Cowan's measure that the Government gave its 
support. 
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The support that the Government gave to the Cowan bill 

nnot be described as whole-hearted; and while the measure 

; passing its several stages, expressions were occasionally 

1 by members on the Treasury Bench which warrant 

: statement that to several of them the Alien Labour Act, 

now on the Dominion Statute books, is as objectionable as it 

would have been to English Liberals of the Manchester School. 

The Government did not make the measure its own. It 

I went through Parliament, as it was introduced, a private 

|.inember's bill; but amendments introduced by the Govern- 

lent altered its character, and made it in the end a much less 

Iggressive measure than the American law, of which at the 

>utset it was a copy, with only a few changes in phraseology 

\\a suit Canadian conditions. 

The Act, as it now stands, is of nine clauses. Six of them — • 
Ltbose dealing with the scope and objects of the measure; with 
i&e penalties to be imposed; with the list of exemptions and 
rwtth the mode of returning Alien Contract Labourers — are 
copied nearly word for word from the American Acts. But 
instead of it being made the duty of a State Department to 
appoint Labour Law Inspectors to enforce the Act, the Cana- 
dian law leaves this duty to the common informer, whom the 
Receiver General of the Dominion may reward, as he deems 
reasonable and just, out of penalties received from employers 
nrbo contravene the law. Tlie Act further provides that no 
Keedings under it shall be instituted without the consent 
'■^f the Attorney General of Canada, or some person duly 
Authorized by him; and that it shall apply "only to such foreign 
countries as have enacted and retain in force, or as enact and 
^petain in force, laws or ordinances applying to Canada of a 
^Kiharactcr similar to this Act." 

^~ The first order for the enforcement of the Act was made on 
July 1 2th, and applied to Manitoba, the Northwest and British 
CZohimbia. The intention of the order was to exclude Ameri- 
o^an contractors and workmen from any share in the construc- 
tion of the Crow's Nest Pass Railway. In such cases as this, 
*hc law may be used to harass Americans seeking work in 
Oanadian territory; but in general application, the law is no 
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iTLiTrr foe the Uritef Stales Ietts of "wiiich the people of Ontario 

In resj^er: to G: verirrien: Trccks. the session of 1897 was one 

of the mo?: interering: in the recent history of the Dominion. 
T'j-cr :n:por:in: -.TinsT-inEticn schemes obtained the approval 
of Parliament. C-ne cf these, the extension of the Intercolo- 
nia: Rail\\-a3- trom Levis to Montreal, was rejected by the 
Senate in its original fcrm. and o'n'ing to that fact, the exten- 
sion is to be tried over existing and partly existing lines for 
nine months as an exp-erintent. The other three schemes were 
fti'.Iy approved by Parliantent. One of these provides for the 
establishment of a fast line of steamers beti^een Canadian ports 
and Liverpool: the second establishes a system of transporting 
Canadian produce in cold storage to England; and the third 
provides for the constmction of a new branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from Lethbridge. Alberta, through Crow's 
Xest Pass, to Xelson in British Columbia. The new line is 
330 miles long. It is to be subsidized by the Government to 
tlie amount of Si 1,000 a mile. In return for the subsidy, the 
Railway Committee of the Pri\y Council is to have the right 
to give other railways running powers over the line through 
the Pass. The Canadian Pacific Company also undertakes to 
make permanent reductions in freight rates over certain large 
sections of its line, and to convey to the Crown, in the interests 
of Canada, 50,000 acres of coal land in British Colimibia. 

The schemes for ocean transportation are the most note- 
worthy because each involves a new departure on the part o£ 
the Dominion Government. Railway subsidies are an old^ 
slorv in Canada: but not until the late session of Parliaments 
had any Canadian Government embarked in ocean transporta — 
tion schemes of the novelty and magnitude of those which hav 
now been sanctioned. 

The new fast mail line is to be subsidized by both the Domin 
ion and the Imperial Government. The total subsidy is to b 
£154.500 a year. Of this sum £51,500 is to come from th 
Imperial Treasury, and £103,000 from the Dominion Govern 
ment. For this subsidy, which is to be paid for a period of te 
years, Messrs. Petersen, Tate and Company, of Newcastle-on 
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fj-ne, are to build and equip, for the Canadian service, four 

Weamers. Two are to be ready by the end of May, 1899; the 

iier two by the first of May. 1900. As soon as the first two ! 

Msels arc ready, a fortnightly service will be established; and 

wners will receive half the subsidies. After May, 1900, 

(bere is to be a weekly ser\'ice. Montreal and Quebec are 

> be the ports for the new line during the summer months. 

I the winter and spring, when the St. Lawrence is closed by | 

«, the steamers are to sail either from Halifax or St. John, | 

t the option of the owners. The line is to be chiefly a mail 

nd passenger service. It is as a mail line that It is to receive 

|he Imperia] subsidy; and it is to form the Atlantic link in 

B all British route to the Orient. 

The steamers are to be of ten thousand tons gross register, 

md capable of a speed of 21 knots. The contract with the 

Government calls for an average speed from port to port of 500 

knots a day. Each steamer is to have accommodation for 300 

first class passengers; 200 second class; and 800 steerage. 

steamers are to be equal in ever>' particular to the 

Lucania" or the "Campania" of the Cunard Line. As is 

1 with British steamers, which are of the mail service, the 

r Canadian vessels are to be built under the supervision of 

: Admiralty; and are to be at the call of the .\dmiralty for 

i auxiliary cruisers. The new fleet is to be under the 

Bperintendence and control of the Department of Trade and 

merce at Ottawa. The Imperial Government accepts no 

)ODsibiltty for the undertaking beyond the subsidy which is 

ver the cost of carrying the English mails. The scheme, 

I has now been perfected, had its origin at the Colonial 

Wference at Ottawa in 1894. It was not carried through 

t opposition. It was urged against it that Canada had 

i for a Trans-Atlantic service of the luxurious character 

ished by the new line; and that a slower and less 

E scr\'ice, affording cheaper freight rates, would meet 

ids of the Dominion. The Imperial Government, how- 

■, would give its subsidy only to a fast line; and the Laurier 

•omcnt, like its predecessor, took the ground that, with a 

lily first class service of fast steamers, it would be practicable 
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for the new line to receive a large share of the Trans-Atlantic 
mail and passenger trade which now goes to New York. 

The cold storage system is exclusively a Canadian undertak- 
ing, and is designed to create a larger and a better market in 
England for Canadian farm products. Under this system, for 
the establishment and maintenance of which the government 
obtained a vote of $100,000 in the recent session, there are to 
be weekly services from Canadian ports to the English markets. 
Eighteen steamers have been fitted up for the requirements 
of the new trade, and the new Petersen steamers are to be so 
constructed as to take part in it. On each of the steamers there 
are large cold storage chambers, with the necessary plant for 
keeping the produce at a suitable temperature, while it is being 
carried from the Canadian to the English and Scotch ports. 

The cost of this plant has been on an average $10,000 for 
each steamer. Half of this capital outlay is in each case to be 
paid by the Canadian Government in installments extending 
over three years. In return for this subsidy, the owners of 
the steamers undertake not to charge more than ten shillings 
a ton, plus current freight rates, for carrying produce in cold 
storage. The steamers are to take the produce as it offers, 
in large or small quantities; and the Government has been 
careful to provide that the cold storage chambers shall not be 
monopolized by a few large farms. 

To ensure the produce arriving at the Canadian ports in 
good condition, the Government has organized a service of 
cold storage cars on all the railways of the Dominion. Every 
farmer, within reach of a railway, will have an opportunity of 
shipping his produce to the nearest sea-port from which steam- 
ers leave for Great Britain. On each of the railway lines, at 
least once a week, a train with cold storage cars will start from 
the inland terminus for tide-water. The cars will receive the t 
produce awaiting them at each station; and to secure a regu- - 
lar and permanent service, the Government guarantees two- — 
thirds of a car load for each run. At the ports there are cold -I 

storage warehouses under the management of the Govern 

ment, in which the produce is housed until it can be placed on -«^ 
shipboard. 
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The Government takes no responsibility for the shipments. 
The plan has been elaborated with much care by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which has worked on the theory that, 
if the EngHsh popular taste can be successfully met. the market 
for Canadian produce, especially for butter and cheese, will 
soon become sufficiently large to put the trade in a position 
in which it will no longer need any aid from the Government. 
For four years past, the Department of Agriculture has been 
working, and with much success, to secure the establishment 
of creameries in all the Provinces. Scores of these are now 
in operation. As part of the plan for creating the market in 
England, the Dominion Government has also instituted a sys- 
tem of compulsory registration of cheese factories and cream- 
eries. All factories and creameries engaged in the export 
trade must be registered with the Department of .-VgricuUure; 
and all butter and cheese for export must be branded "Cana- 
dian," and also with the government number of the factory 
hich the cheese or butter was made. 
The Canadian Government has sought no preferential treat- 
it from England in connection with this new departure. 
or are Canadians presuming on any sentiment of kinship. 
They are sending their best produce: the Department of Agri- 
culture has been at great pains to teach the best methods of 
snaking and packing; and the Canadians are trusting to their 
ni efforts to create a constantly growing market for their 

uce in Great Britain. 
The Senate came into conflict with the House of Commons 
in respect to three bills. Two were private member's bills; 
^■hiJe the third and most important was the bill for extending 
the Intercolonial Railway to Montreal. One of the private 
snember's bills was to compel the railroad companies to carry 
bicycles as personal luggage free of charge. The other was 
bin establishing a close corporation for the St. Lawrence 
The railroad companies opposed the bicycle bill, and 
the Railway Committee of the Senate took the view that 
the question was one which might be settled by the Canadian 
"Wheelmen's Association, which had promoted the bill, and 
*he railway companies, the Committee recommended that the 
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bill be deferred for a year, and the Senate adopted the recom- 
mendation. With this adverse report from the Railway Com- 
mittee, there was a promise that if the railway companies 
showed themseh-es unwilHng to make any concession, then at 
the next session of Parliament, legislation should be passed in 
the interest of the wheelmen. There was no such promise 
or compromise in respect to the Pilots' bill. The Committtee 
on Railways and Harbours in the Senate boldly took the stand 
that the Incorporation Bill, which had been opposed by the 
maritime and commercial interests of Montreal, was not such 
a measure as should go on the Statute books. The bill found 
no champion among the handful of Liberals in the Senate; 
and its rejection by the Senate drew from the "Montreal Wit- 
ness," for years the most independent Liberal newspaper in 
Canada, the statement that "whatever may have been the Sen- 
ate's guiding principle, its action in this case was good, and 
a valuable fulfillment of the function for which the Senate 
exists — namely, a check on hasty popular action." 

The scheme of the Government in connection with the Inter- 
colonial Railway, which the Senate vetoed, was to extend the 
line from Chaudiere, a few miles to the west of Quebec on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence, to the City of Montreal. The 
Intercolonial Railway, which is a government line, has never 
paid its working expenses. The plan of the Government was 
to extend it into Montreal in the hope of getting a larger share 
of the tratitic. and giving its management a place at the rail- 
way managers' board. The extension, as proposed, involved 
the taking over of the Drummond County Railway, and the 
acquiring of a right of way over the Grand Trunk line from 
St. Rosahe, the western terminus of the Drummond County 
Raihvay, into Montreal by way of Victoria Bridge. It 
involved an expenditure on rentals alone of $210,000 a year. 
Of this total, $140,000 was to go to the Grand Trunk for the 
use of its line, its bridge, and its station tn Montreal. The 
balance was to be paid to the Drummond County Railway 
Company. This sum was to be paid for a term of ninety 
years, at the end of which the line was to become the property 
of the Government. The Government was to equip and 
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Uaintain the Drummond County Railway, and pay a pro rata 
bare of the cost of working and maintaining that part of the 
■rand Trunk system to be used by the Intercolonial. 

On the opening day of the session, the Government 
nnounced that arrangements with the raihvay companies had 
een completed. The end of the session was approaching, how- 
ver, before the terms were laid before Parliament. Then the 
)pposition took the ground that the bargain was unbusiness- i 
ike and extravagant; and it must be conceded by anyone ' 
rho reads the debates, as reported verbatim in the "Hansards," 
hat. from the point of view of the railway companies, the 
Minister of Railways had been an easy man to deal with. His 
admissions in debate proved this; for inter alia he 
dmitted, under the cross-examination of the leaders of the 
)pposition, that, although the agreements between the com- 

nies and the Government were settled before the 24th of 
farch, it was not until June that the Drummond County 
laiiway had been examined by an independent engineer in the 
Dterests of the Government. These and other obviously weak 
oints in the scheme made its condemnation easy work to the 
)pposition; and when the House of Commons divided, the 
lill was carried by a strictly partisan vote. In the Senate, the 1 
Sovcmment was powerless to push the scheme through. ■ 
rhere a caucus of the Government supporters was of no avail. 
Che bill was promptly rejected, and in view of the significant 
dmissions since made by leading members of the Government 
■ to the tentative character of the experiment, now about to 
(C made in connection with the extension to Montreal, the 

aiale rendered the Dominion a signal service, and one which 
rill have to be placed to its credit when the Liberal agitation 
if former days for its abolition is renewed. 

On the rejection of the bill by the Senate, the Government 
ibced in the Estimates a vote sufficient to cover the cost of 
be rentals for nine months. The House of Commons passed 
bis estimate. The Senate has no power to alter or delete an 
) in the Supply bill; and when the bill reached the Senate, 
I was decided by the Opposition majority 10 permit the Inter- 
ioloaia] plan to go through in this form rather than reject the 
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Supply bill altogether. Some conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the Senate had been expected. In the event of such a 
conflict, the Liberals were prepared to raise a cry of reform 
or abolition of the Senate. By its action in regard to the Inter- 
colonial and Pilots* bills, however, the Senate has rehabilitated 
itself, and stands on much more secure ground than it did dur- 
ing the eighteen years in which it exercised no other function 
than that of saying ditto to the Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons. 

No survey of the session of 1897 would be complete which 
failed to note the removals from the civil service which followed 
the change from a Conservative to a Liberal Administration. 
Questions and discussions with respect to these removals occu- 
pied as much time in Parliament as the Tariff Bill. In each 
case, the plea of the Government was that the person cashiered 
had been deprived of his place either for "offensive partisan- 
ship," or "active partisanship," at the General Election last 
year. The removals, however, were so numerous and were 
brought about in such a peremptory and unjudicial manner, 
as to suggest that other active partisans of Liberal politics were 
waiting to step into the places thus made vacant; and to sug- 
gest also that the theory that "To the victors belong the spoils" 

is not without support in Canada. 

Edward Porritt. 

Farmington, Conn. 
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IE "SOciEtEs de secours mutuels" of 

FRANCE. 
I. 
' I 'HE mutual aid society is the simplest and most primitive 
^ method resorted to by men collectively lo assume the 
burden entailed by sickness or other eventualities. What dis- 
tinguishes these societies in Europe from kindred organi- 
zations in .\merica is that in each countrj- of Europe 
the government has taken cognizance of their existence, and 
by the enactment of laws regulating their operations, has 
attempted to organize all such societies into a general system 
which shall in a way provide voluntary insurance against sick- 
ness, and even old age and invalidity. It is thus possible to 
speak of a system of mutual aid societies of France, Belgium, 
Italy or Switzerland in a way that could not be done concern- 
ing those of the United States. 

Great similarity exists between these societies and the poli- 
cies that have been pursued in regard to them in the various 
Latin countries. France, being the most important of these 
countries, and the one in which these societies have reached 
their greatest development, offers the best opportunity for a 
study of this class of relief organizations. The account that 
follows, therefore, is of importance, not only as showing the 
workings of these institutions in this one country, but of mutual 
aid societies generally in Europe. 

It is now pretty generally recognized in Europe, that work- 
ingmen should be insured against sickness in some way. 
Germany and Austria have seen no other solution to the 
problem than the use of the coercive and administrative powers 
of the state. Other nations desire if possible to avoid this 
necessity of invoking the aid of the state. In France particu- 
larly the question of obUgatorj- versus voluntary insurance has 
been fought with the greatest thoroughness during the past 
decade. Mutual aid societies represent the chief method of 
voluntary insurance that has been developed. The problem of 
the insurance of workingmen against sickness in France is, 
therefore, the problem of the reform of her mutual aid societies. 
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and every effort is now being made so to reorganize them, that 
they will furnish, not merely aid, but insurance calculated 
according to scientific actuarial principles. Upon the success 
achieved in the accomplishment of this undertaking depends 
the fate of voluntary insurance in France. 

The date of the creation of the first mutual aid society can- 
not be stated. The real historj- of modern mutual aid societies, 
however, begins with the year 1852, when the French govern- 
ment, by its act of March 16 of that year, first recognized and 
attempted to organize them into a regular system operating 
under government supervision. The important feature of this 
act was that whereby all mutual aid societies were divided into 
the two classes of authorized societies {societes autorisees) and 
approved societies {societes approuvh). This distinction is 
maintained to the present day. Societies of the first class are 
left subject to articles 291 and 292 of the penal code, which 
simply provides that associations of twenty or more persons 
organized for certain purposes must receive the authorization 
of the government. Societies of the second class are now sub- 
ject to the provisions of the organic law of March 16. 1852, the 
decree of .A.prii 26, 1856, concerning old-age pensions, the law 
of July II, 1868, and the decree of November 28, 1890, relative 
to collective life insurance by the National Life Insurance Bank. 
This distinction means merely that any society can be organized 
under the general provisions of the penal code, but that, in 
order to profit by certain subsidies and other advantages offered 
by the government they must be approved by the government, 
and therefore subjected to certain conditions regarding their 
constitutions and management. The government attempts to 
make the advantages sufficient to induce all societies to become 
approved and thus brought under the supervisory powers of the 
state. This result, it would seem, is being gradually accom- 
plished. As approved societies constitute the most important 
and well developed organization and is the form to which all 
the societies are tending, it is with them that we are chiefly 
concerned. 

According to the laws and decrees cited above, the purposes 
of approved mutual aid societies are declared to be the care of 
their members and the payment to them of cash benefits when 
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sick, the payment of funeral expenses on their death, the pay- 
ment of pensions to members in their old age or when inva- 
lided, and the insurance of their lives for the benefit of their 
widows and children. Practically all of the societies provide 
for the insurance of their members against sickness. This con- 
stitutes their great work. It is optional with each society to 
determine whether it will provide oM-age or life insurance. 
Sick insurance is entirely taken care of by the societies them- 
selves. For old-age or life insurance, however, use must be 
made of the national insurance institutions. The government 
coisse des depots et consignations is made the banker for all the 
mutual aid societies and the latter are required to deposit all of 
their funds in excess of 3,000 francs in this institution. These 
deposits are invested in government securities, but the govern- 
ment pays to the societies 4J4 per cent, interest regardless of 
what the securities themselves realize. In practice this amounts 
to a still further government assistance of no small amount. 
That portion of these deposits which the societies wish to 
devote to old-age pensions is kept in a separate fund, which can 
be drawn upon by the societies for no other purpose. 

From the foregoing it is seen that though nominally, and for 
many piuposes actually, each society is an independent organi- 
zation, the government has by a series of laws bound them 
together into a national insurance system. Not only are all 
societies required to make annual reports to the government, 
but they are required to deposit all but a small proportion of 
their funds in the national caisse des depots et coiisignatiaiis by 
which they are invested, and the national insurance institutions 
are placed at their disposal. This, however, is far from meaning 
a system of state insurance. Not only is there not the slightest 
compulsion upon the people to become members of mutual aid 
societies, but these latter, when constituted, are left perfectly 
free, as regards the determination of the amount of dues to be 
paid and the character and extent of the reHef to be granted. In 
other words, there is presented a pure type of voluntary but 
slate-aided insurance. A number of features of this system 
merits special attention. Eefore taking them up, however, 
it will be well to show what has been, and is, the extent of its 
operations. 
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Every mutual aid society is required by law to make an 
annual report to the Minister of the Interior. On the basis of 
these reports the government issues an annual report concern- 
ing the operations of all mutual aid societies during the year. 
From these reports it is possible to trace the history of these 
societies from their first recognition in 1852. In the sketch 
that follows it is, however, not necessary to go back of the year 
1 87 1. During the years preceding this date the same steady 
growth took place that is shown for the years 1871 to 1892. 

In order to show the development of the system from year to 
year there is first given a table showing the number of societies, 
the number of members, honorary and participating, the total 
receipts during the year, and the total amount of the funds of 
the societies on deposit with the caisse des depots et consignations. 
The distinction between honorary and participating members 
lies in the fact that the former contribute as regular members, 
but are not entitled to any of the benefits. Their large number 
is due to the fact that employers or the more well-to-do portion 
of a community take this mode of encouraging the organization 
of such societies among their employes or fellow citizens. 
Only the participating members, therefore, represent the num- 
ber of persons insured. 



Number, Membership, etc. op Mutual Aid Societies op France, 1872-1892. 

APPROVED societies. 





Societies. 


Members. 


Receipts. 




Year. 


Hononiry. 


Participating. 


Capital invested. 


1872 

1874 
1876 

1878 

1880 

1882 

1884 

1886 

1888 

1890 

1892 


4,237 
4,152 

4,273 
4,474 
4.790. 

5,188 

5,570 

5,969 
6,279 

6,674 
7,070 


95,731 
103,502 

110,798 
119,312 

129,857 
141,988 

153,039 
161,046 

170,216 
179,197 
194,859 


494,198 
517,268 

550,909 
590,852 
661,382 
729,046 

775,749 
808,176 

868,178 

9",955 
942,490 


$1,879,052.24 
2,009,974.92 
2,233,458.69 
2,404,032.14 

2,622,432.74 
2,958,922.56 
3,338,227.22 
3,454,729.91 
3,720,616.17 

4,047,535.27 
4,292,641.85 


$8,054,096.04 

9,222,737.67 

10,798,246.78 

I2,348»7".08 

13,850,962.77 

15,982,614.99 
18,661,636.58 

21,552,532.35 

24,321,919.58 

27,344,034.76 

31,109,397.84 
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ll.83q 1 


1.S96 


I3.15<) 1 


1.650 


14,531 1 


i.sig 


16.363 


..987 


.8.179 


2,ogi 


ji.SaS 


a.«7J 


M.S64 


i.rt* 




a,4io 


as.aes 


».470 


25.10a 


3.S9fl 


«S.Si7 



157.043 

313.405 

335,679 
351,3*5 
a79.04S 
3S8,iS5 
396.559 
399.331 
301,781 



883,803.71 
998,188.77 
I,IS3.93>.13 
1,350,913.95 
1,350.984.13 
l.445,o<l7.l4 
1,513.574.06 
1.487,601.93 
1. 484. 8 1 9. 35 
1.600,571.33 
>. 759.878.7" 



3.138. '45.71 
3,466,444.43 

3. B60.671.il 
4. 197.639.98 
4.398.417.OS 
4,739,089.73 
5.065,t8s.49 
5,338.948.09 
5.650.908.34 
6,136.140.66 
6.706,658.83 



These figures show the extent to which the working people 
ave connected themselves with mutual aid societies, and the 

■owth of these societies from year to year. On the 31st day 
{ December, 1892, there were 9,662 societies in operation with 

total of 1.503,397 members, of whom 1,283,021 were partici- 
mting members. The table, it will be observed, shows not only 
steady increase each year, but this tendency is much greater in 

E latter than in the earlier years. The receipts of the societies 

ncreased nearly $200,000 each year, and in 1892 amounted to 

6iO5z.520.65, The amount of capital deposited in the caisse 

depots ci consignations shows an even more gratifying 

ncrease, being at the end of the year 1892, $31,109,397.84 for 

iproved societies, an increase during the year of $3,765,363.08, 
I for authorized societies $6,706,658.83, an increase during 
he year of $290,204.97, 

It is the desire of those interested in the development of 

aotual aid societies that as far as possible all societies should 

■ome approved, and thus brought into one system and sub- 

rted to the general regulations regarding the use of the 
lationa] insurance institutions. The comparatively slow 
ncrease in the number of authorized societies, their increase 
Itiring the last year being but 41. while their membership 
ctuatly declined; and the increase of approved societies, which 
OS in number 207 and in membership 33,790, would indicate 
liat this is taking place. The proposed changes in laws regu- 
iting their operations will still further tend to hasten this result. 

The receipts of mutual aid societies are derived from the dues 
if members, entrance fees, fines, interest on funds invested, sub- 
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sidies, gifts, etc., and other miscellaneous receipts. Expendi- 
tures consist of payments made for cash benefits to sick mem- 
bers, the salaries of physicians, medical supplies, payments for 
the aid of those suffering from incurable diseases, the aid of 
widows and orphans, the constitution of old-age pensions, fim- 
eral expenses, expenses of administration and other. The fol- 
lowing table, in which are given the receipts and expenditures 
of all approved societies during the year 1892, with an addi- 
tional column showing the relative. importance of each item, 
indicates fully the nature of their financial operations. 



Receipts and Expenditures of Approved Mutual* Aid Socistibs of 

France, 189a. 



RECEIPTS. 

Dues of honorary members 

Dues of participating members 

Entrance fees - - ---- — .-- 

Fines - - - 

Interest 

Subsidies, gifts, etc -- 

Other 

Total 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cash benefits to sick 

Salaries of physicians 

Medical supplies -- 

Aid to old members and those suffering from incurable 

disease 

A id to widows and orphans - 

01 d-age pensions -- 

Funeral expenses 

Administration 

Other 

Total 



Amount. 



$ 427.785.34 
2.693,391.31 

64,067.72 

73,517.20 

463.615.20 

268,218.78 

302,046.30 



Percent 



9.97 
62.74 

1.49 
I.71 
10.80 
6.25 
7.04 



$4,292,641.85 



$1,016 
516 
645 

283 

79 
701 

171 
175 
363 



,172.07 . 

,457.40 

.487.07 

.555.73 
,191.86 

,678.67 

,505.27 
,210.73 
,636.40 



100.00 



25.71 
13.07 
16.33 

7.17 
2.00 

17.75 
4.34 
4.43 
9.20 



$3,952,895.21 I 100.00 



This table shows the nature of the operations of mutual aid- 
societies better than could be done by any amount of descrip — 
tion. As regards receipts the most important feature is th 
large extent to which the contributions of participating mem 
bers are supplemented by other sources of income. The due 
of participating members and entrance fees account for but 
64.23 per cent, of all receipts; 10.80 per cent, is derived from 
interest, and 8.75 per cent, from fines and other sources,while 
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subsidies, gifts, etc., and indirect assistance through the dues of 
honorary members account for 16,22 per cent. 

.\s regards expenditures, the greatest item is that for direct 
assistance in cases of ordinary sickness. The total of the first 
three items which represent this relief accounts for 55.11 per 
cent, of all expenditures. The item of expenditures for old-age 
pensions comes next in importance with 17.75 P^"" cent. The 
most interesting information to be gained from these figures is 
that showing the extremely low cost of administration, 4.43 per 
cent, of total expenditures. Practically all the money that is 
raised is thus expended directly in one way or another for the 
relief of members or their families. From the standpoint of 
administration no form of organization has been found to be so 
effective as that of the voluntary organization of individuals for 
mutual assistance. Motives of honor prevent men from impos- 
ing upon their fellow members, and most of the work is wil- 
lingly done \vithout remuneration. 

The extent of the relief afforded is shown by the fact that 
during this year relief was granted in 280,893 cases representing 
■4.346,619 days of sickness, an average of 15.47 days sickness 
per case and 5.16 days for each participating member. 

A clearer apprehension of the character and work of mutual 
aid societies can be obtained by showing the results for the last 
year reduced to the basis of the individual society and member. 
It is thus found that the average membership of approved socie- 
ties was 165 and of authorized societies 147, and the average 
amount of their invested capital $4,566.85 and $2,916.84 respec- 
tively. The average receipts of the first, excluding societies 
organized for old-age insurance only, of which there are a few, 
were $5,609.89 and of the second $6,488.20. The statement of 
average receipts and expenditures per member is of especial 
interest, for only in this way is it possible to determine what sick 
insurance means to the individual. The number of participat- 
ing members, e.'ccluding children, who are under a special 
regime as regards dues and benefits, being 9^5.581. and the 
amount of their dues $2,673,885.03. the average dues paid by 
each was $2.88. The average dues of women was $2.32 and 
that of men $3,00. If those societies which are devoted 
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exclusively to the constitution of old-age pensions be omitted, 
the average contribution of men was $2,88, of women $2.07 and 
of both combined $2.76. In return for these payments each 
member received, on an average, assistance to the amount of 
$3.78, not including his participation in that portion of receipts 
that is covered into the fund for old-age pensions. Of this 
amount $1.21 was received in the way of cash benefits, $0.61 in 
the payment of salaries of physicians, $0.77 for medical supplies, 
$0.32 as aid to old members and pensioners and those suffering 
from an incurable disease, $0.10 to their widows and children, 
$0.20 for funeral expenses, $0.19 expenses of administration 
and $0.38 general expenses; or, deducting the last two items, a 
total of ?3.2i in the way of actual assistance. Considering the 
fact that this sum is $0.45 more than that he paid in, it is evident 
that from the individual standpoint, membership in a mutual aid 
society offers substantial inducements. 

III. 

That portion of the activities of mutual aid societies that 
relates to the constitution of old-age pensions is of increasing 
importance. The method of providing for this kind of insur- 
ance is as follows. The societies determine what proportion of 
their funds on deposit with the caissc des depots et consignations 
shall be devoted to the purpose of acquiring old-age pensions. 
These sums are then set apart as a special fund, and to it are 
added certain subsidies granted by the government. 

In order to encourage the development of old-age insur- 
ance, the government by the act of 1852 granted a subsidy of 
10,000,000 francs as a permanent endowment, the interest on 
which should be used for the increase of pensions provided for 
by mutual aid societies. Since then the government has 
granted various other subsidies. In 1882 Parliament com- 
menced the policy of granting a yearly lump sum for the pur- 
pose of aiding mutual aid societies to provide pensions for their 
old members. During each of the years 1882 to 1888 this sum 
was 160,000 francs. In 1889 the subsidy was increased to 
400,000 francs, and each year since has been still further aug- 
mented, being 450,000 in 1890; 475,000 in 1891; 675,000 in 
1892; and 775,000 in 1893. The interest on the original 
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endowment amounts to 510,000 francs. The amount of the 
government subsidy in 1893, therefore, amounted to i,2S-;.ooo 
francs. The whole of this sum then bears interest at the rate of 
4j^ per cent. With this fund the societies purchase annuities 
from the National Old-Age Insurance Bank, as their means 
permit, and designate the members to receive them, who must 
be at least 50 years old and have paid dues during to years. 
The cost of annuities has changed from time to time, owing to 
the change in rate of interest according to which policies were 
calculated. In order to purchase an annuity of $100 for a man 
50 years of age. there was required during the years 1861 to 
1873 $2,222, from 1873 to 1883 $2,000, from 1883 to 1886 
$3^22, from 1S86 to 1892 $2,500. and since January 1. 1892, 
$2357- This is the rate for pensions where the capital is 
returned to the society upon the death of the pensioner, the sys- 
tem almost invariably adopted by the societies. It is evident that 
under this plan, a society does not permanently alienate any of 
its capital. The serious objection to this system is that it 
makes the present members pay for the benefits to be derived 
by future members, and places the future of the society above 
that of the individual members. 

The following table gives all the facts which are necessary to 
show the character and extent of the old-age insurance work 
of mutual aid societies since 1872. 
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This table shows that there has been a steady growth in the 
fund devoted to the purchasing of old-age pensions, and conse- 
quently in the number of pensions given each year, and the 
number of pensioners carried on the rolls. On the whole, how- 
ever, the showing can scarcely be called satisfactory. The 
increase is not in proportion to the increase in the number of 
societies. It is doubtful if there would have been any increase 
but for the fact that the societies are anxious to participate in 
the subsidies of the government, which are entirely devoted to 
the assistance of those societies having old-age pension funds. 
The growth of the pension fund is largely due to the assist- 
ance of the government and other benefactions. Of the 
$18,873,608.72 which in 1892 constituted this pension fund 
but $9,535,115.52 were derived from the contributions of mem- 
bers. The remainder was derived, $3,528,428.64 from subsidies 
of the government, $349,982.57 from gifts, and $5,462,880.20 
from interest. From this sum should be deducted $2,797.80 
refunded for one reason or another, leaving the total amount of 
the fund as stated. 

That greater results have not been accomplished is due to 
the faulty system pursued. The method employed is one of 
exceeding crudeness. Each society as a whole has a certain 
interest in the fund for the purchase of annuities. From time 
to time it is able to purchase an annuity for one of its members. 
A few thus receive pensions, while the great majority receive 
nothing. There is no engagement entered into by the 
members of the societies by which they will receive a pension in 
proportion to the amount of their dues: indeed they may never 
receive a pension. It is also by no means certain that it is desir- 
able to encourage societies to devote a portion of their funds to 
creating old-age pensions when to do so requires that they 
should diminish just so much their general funds, which are 
already insufficient adequately to provide for sick insurance. 
The preferable system would be that whereby a separate 
account is opened with each member. Each individual could 
thus make payment as he was able, and would be encouraged ^0 
do so by the knowledge that he would participate in the gov- 
ernment subsidy in proportion to the extent of his own efforts 
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n other words, there should be introduced the principle of indi- 
idual instead of collective insurance. The scheme of reorgan- 
cation of mutual aid societies now pending before Parliament, 
t)mpreliends all of these changes, and it is expected that a 
Teat increase in the amount of old-age insurance will result 
t»n its adoption. 

Reference has been made to the fact that mutual aid societies 
in insure their members collectively against death. Actually, 
ut little is done in this way. In 1892, but 62 societies 
>ok out insurance for the year 1893, and this insurance related 
) but 13.577 members. 

IV. 
From the foregoing statement of results, it can be seen that 
Ik mutual aid societies have accomplished notable results in 
be way of providing for the insurance of the working classes 
l^inst sickness, and somewhat less extensive results as regards 
Id-age and life insurance. As has been intimated, however, 
K system as it now exists far from corresponds to the require- 
lents of a scientifically organized insurance system. The fun- 
Ktnental error has been made in attempting to utilize funds 
M originally created for that purpose for a general system of 
isarance. Insurance against sickness, old age and death con- 
jtate quite distinct problems, and should be organized on 
distinct bases. The original purpose of the mutual aid 
:iety was that of merely binding together a certain number of 
"sons into an organization by which they could assist each 
ler in cases of sickness. Their plan of organization is well 
pted to that end. Their utilization for other kinds of insur- 
ice has complicated matters greatly. The societies now per- 
rtn two distinct functions, that of direct sick insurance, and 
it of serving as intermediaries for the provision of old-age and 
e insurance through the national insurance institutions. 
The defects in the organization of her mutual aid societies is 
nr generally recognized in France, and the subject of their 
lonn has been imiler active consideration for a number of 
■n. The result of this discussion is the formulation of a plan 
reform that has every prospect of a speedy enactment. As the 
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whole future of the insurance of workingmen against sickness in 
Frauce is involved in this movement, it is worth our while to 
consider it with some care. The two main objects aimed at by 
these efforts are; first, the elimination of all granting of charita- 
ble aid by the societies; and. secondly, the reorganization of 
the societies upon a scientific basis as determined by mortaUty 
and morbidity tables and mathematical calculations of probable 
receipts and expenditures. The first object has already been 
largely accomplished. In mutual aid societies as originally 
constituted, no clear distinction was made between what was 
granted in the way of guaranteed relief, and that in the way of 
charitable assistance. To such an extent was this true, that it 
was a matter of doubt whether they should he classed as charita- 
ble or provident societies. The most significant feature of the 
whole history of these societies has been their steady evolution 
away from the idea of simple relief, until now they constitute 
insurance institutions. The proposed changes have for their 
object the completion of this transformation. The second pur- 
pose, that of reorganizing the societies upon an actuarial basis, 
is, therefore, at present the one of the greatest interest. 

It would be thoroughly impracticable to attempt to follow all 
the attempts to reform mutual aid societies since their first 
legislative recognition in 1852. But little good, moreover, 
would be obtained by doing so. It is only within the last two 
decades that the question of insurance has become a prominent 
one. If we concern ourselves, therefore, with the modern move- 
ment only it will not be necessary to go back of the year 1881. 
In that year there was introduced a measure, which, though 
repeatedly modified, still forms the basis for the measure at 
present before the French Parliament. The legislative history 
of this proposition is simply that of its alternate modification 
and passage by the two houses. The result of this fifteen 
years' consideration is that both the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies are agreed that further legislation is de.sirable. The 
difference of opinion between the two now relates but to mat- 
ters of detail, and it is only a question of a short time before a 
complete agreement will be reached, and a bill substantially 
similar to the one now before the Assembly become a law. The 



following brief sketch of the essential features of the bill will 
show how important are the changes which it is proposed to 
introcliice, and what will certainly be the general policy that 
will be pursued in the future in regard to these organizations. 
First, the existing division of societies into those authorized and 
hose approved is maintained. The utiHty of this distinction 
Rsts in the fact that though it is deemed best that societies 
idiould be subjected to a certain amount of governmental regu- 
lation as regards their actuarial basis, the inspection of their 

xoiinis, etc., nevertheless, the greatest liberty should be left to 
llie people to form societies of whatever character they may 
desire. It is hoped, however, that most societies will volun- 

rily enroll themselves in the first class. To encourage them 
Q do this, therefore, certain important advantages are accorded 

them. Thus there is given to them the right to make use of 
Ibe National Old Age Insurance Bank under specially advanla- 
l^us terms for the provision of old-age pensions, the right 

t investing iheir funds either in the National Savings Bank 

1 government bonds or other guaranteed securities through 
the caissf des il^pdls ct consignations, the right to form syndicates 
among themselves for the mutual provision of insurance, and, 

lally. a participation in the annual subsidy granted by the 
rernraent to mutual aid societies to encourage them in their 
fiorls to provide old-age insurance. 

Secondly, the government makes various provisions obliga- 

»iy upon the societies, the object of which is to make it certain 

lat the relation between receipts and expenses shall be estab- 

nbed upon a proper basis. Before a society can be approved, 

jod therefore entitled to the privileges which its official status 

Unfers, it must satisfy the government that its resources arc 

ID calculated as to enable it to meet in all possible contingencies 

be engagements which it assumes towards its members. 

Thirdly, every eJTort is made by this bill to encourage the 

i to enter, or rather to extend, their operations in the 

i of old-age insurance; and at the same time to ensure that 

■rbett they do so an adequate 6nancial basis is provided. The 

t defects in existing conditions lie in the fact that the ser- 

t of sick and old-age insurance are not kept separate, and 
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that each year is not made to provide for the burdens which are 
realiy incurred in that year. A number of important provisions 
are, therefore, made obligatory upon all societies which desire 
to enter the field of old-age insurance. Whenever such insur- 
ance is offered, a special service must be created, entirely inde- 
pendent as regards receipts and expenditures of the sick benefit 
work. Without such a separation, scientific old-age insurance 
is impossible. A condition necessarily accompanying this is, 
that special contributions proportionate in amount to their ages 
must be required of all members contracting old-age insurance. 

Fourthly, the important power is given to societies to insure 
their members individually in the National Old .^ge Pension 
Bank as well as collectively, as has been done in the past. 
Under this system each member will receive an individual 
account book in which his payments will be entered. The 
amount of his pension will thus be determined according to his 
personal efforts, and will not be dependent upon his remaining 
a member of a particular society. The latter, in fact, will only 
act as an intermediary between the national bank and the 
workingnian. 

Finally, the question of a subsidy by the state is left open to 
be determined by the finance committee. While the authors of 
the present measure of reform have felt that it was unfortunate 
that there should be any such question, they recognized that 
any attempt to abolish the subsidies now granted would excite 
such antagonism as probably to defeat the whole measure. 
They frankly avow their desire, however, to restrict this subsidy 
within as narrow limits as possible. "We recognize willingly," 
the reporter of the bill says, "that the payments of honorary 
members and the subsidies of the state are useful, especially 
at the present time, which forms a transition between the 
regime of assistance and that of pure mutuality. We are per- 
suaded, however, that though it may be necessary to augment 
them, the Senate should be warned against the fatal illusions 
to which they may give rise * * *, The subsidy of the state 
itself should never become a constituent element in the budget 
of the societies * * *. To be truly useful, the subsidy of the 
state ought to be restricted to certain limits, and its true pur- 
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pose preserved. This purpose is to provoke saving and provi- 
dence, to encourage the indifferent to affiliate with mutual aid 
societies, and to persuade the societies themselves to enter the 
field of old-age insurance, and possibly to come to the aid of the 
societies at the moment of their organization, or in times of 
emergency or distress as the result of epidemics or other gpreat 
misfortune." 

To sum up then, the modem movement for reform attempts 
to complete the work of making mutual aid societies purely 
insurance institutions, to see that they are established upon a 
sound actuarial basis, to separate the different kinds of insur- 
ance, and to make of the societies effective agencies in securing 
the individual insurance of working^en ag^nst old age 
through the national insurance institutions. 

William Franklin Willoughby. 

U. S. Department of Labor. 



RECENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES.^ 

MORE than half the annual and biennial laws of the States 
for 1897 have now been published, and while there is not 
a large proportion of economic and social legislation, such as 
there is, in some States, is very radical. Decidedly the most 
important law, and the most far-reaching in its consequences, 
if it stands, is the contempt statute (Kan. Laws 1897, Ch. 106) 
which practically wipes out all the peculiar force of the chan- 
cery jurisdiction, and will put an almost complete stop to the 
protection given by the civil jurisdiction to corporations and 
property-owners against strikes and the disorders resulting 
therefrom. Not long after the Chicago strikes, the writer 
hazarded the prediction^ that if civil judges sitting in equity 
were to apply the principle of the blanket injunction against an 
indefinite number of unnamed persons from doing acts in them- 
selves otherwise criminal quite as boldly as they did in 1894, 
public sentiment would hardly tolerate it. The peculiar 
feature of a single judge sitting in equity is that he is both 
judge, plaintiff, party injured, witness, and jury in cases based 
upon the observance of his own decrees or orders; and 
although an old historic power of the chancellor, originally the 
King's chief man of justice, it is the only instance afforded 
by Anglo-Saxon communities of a power at once judicial and 
executive, singularly like that of an Eastern potentate. This 
was said not by way of criticism of the specific performance 
and contempt principles of equity jurisdiction, which have 
proved most useful, and are the only real "strong arm of the 
law'' in civil cases; but by way of warning that if carried to the 
extreme of some reported decisions, the people through the 
legislatures would be likely to destroy this valuable jurisdiction 
entirely; and now this, in Kansas, has been done. The statute 
is called "An act to establish trial by jury in cases of contempt 

' See Yale Review, Vol. v, p. 250. 

^Political Science Quarterly^ June, 1895, **The Modern Use of Injunctions. 
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of court and restricting the powers of judges and court in con- 
tempt proceedings," It divides contempt of court into two 
classes, direct contempts, those conmiitted during the sitting 
of the court or of a judge at cliambers in his presence — as to 
which the law is left practically untouched — and indirect con- 
tempts, which are all those not committed in presence of the 
court. In these the process of summary punishment or 
restraint of liberty upon ex parte affidavits is entirely done away 
with. Nothing can be done in case of "indirect contempt," 
even when the person guilty be a party to the suit, except upon 
reliu-n of an officer on a process or an affidavit duly filed; 
thereupon a writ of attachment must issue, and the person be 
duly arrested and brought before the court ; thereupon a writ- 
ten accusation must be filed, in effect an indictment, and the 
accused required to answer the same by an order which shall 
fix the time therefor and the place of hearing; only after this 
answer or failure to answer can the court proceed; and even 
then only to a hearing; and if the accused answer, the trial 
must proceed upon testimony as in criminal cases, the accused 
is entitled to be confronted by the witnesses against him, and 
may always apply for a jury as in ordinary criminal cases; the 
testimony must be preserved, and the order or sentence is sub- 
ject to review or writ of error. Now as, upon allowance of such 
appeal or writ of error, the statute requires that the execution 
of the judgment must be stayed upon the giving of such bond 
as the court may require, that is, upon the giving of an ordinary 
appeal bond, it will be easily seen that the effect of this statute 
is to take away all the force of equity process at the, time it is 
tucded, viz., while the riot, strike or boycott is going on. The 
striking leaders are very important persons at that moment; 
but it is not likely that the district attorneys, still less the 
juries, will trouble themselves with following them up when 
the appeal term arrives, many months after the labor difference 
which caused the trouble has been adjusted. Debs, for 
instance, who was arrested and confined at the time of the 
Chicago riots, could not practically have been reached under 
this law. Equity jurisdiction in Kansas, so far as it applies to 
persons, may be said to be at an end. Moreover, the statute 
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concludes with the provision that the act shall apply to all 
proceedings for contempt in all courts of Kansas; and as the 
ordinary doctrine of procedure of the United States courts is 
that it must conform to the legal procedure of the State courts 
at least in matters of form if not of substance, it will be seen 
that the statute attempts also to destroy the same jurisdiction 
in the federal courts when sitting in the State of Kansas. 
Whether the federal courts will submit to having their equity 
powers thus nullified remains to be seen. 

Notwithstanding the late decision of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri that a statute making it a criminal offence for an 
employer to choose his employees from non-union labor exclu- 
sively, or to discharge union men for that cause, or to make 
it a condition of employment that a man should not join a labor 
union, is unconstitutional, Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 120) has 
copied this statute; and moreover the "person injured," i. e., 
the employee not employed or discharged, may sue the 
employer and recover exemplary damages up to two thousand 
dollars. Kansas has also passed a blacklisting statute making 
it a misdemeanor for any employer, having discharged a per- 
son, to prevent or attempt to prevent him from obtaining 
employment from any other person **by words, sign or writ- 
ing," except by furnishing in writing, on request, the cause of 
his discharge, which all employers are now bound to do; a 
statute which must put them in something of a quandary, for 
it will hardly do for them to say that they have discharged an 
employee without cause, while if they state any cause in writ- 
ing they lay themselves open to a suit for libel by the 
employee, or, if he be a member of a labor union, as is likely, 
he can always claim that that was the true cause of discharge 
and sue them for exemplary damages accordingly. The per- 
son or corporation found guilty of offending against this 
statute is further liable to the party injured in triple damages. 
Connecticut (Laws 1897, Ch. 184) and Oklahoma (Laws 1897^ 
Ch. 13) have also passed blacklisting statutes; but they simpiy 
provide that an employer who shall blacklist an employ ^^ 
with intent to prevent him from securing any other employ 
ment shall be subject to a fine of one hundred dollars, or giii 
of a misdemeanor. 
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Several Slates have adopted the ordinary union trade-maric 
Bte, which protects the trade-mark of union-made labor. 
Tiese are Washington (Laws 1897. Ch. 47), Idaho (Laws 1897, 
. 112) and Oklahoma (Laws 1897, Ch. 40). 
The western States are beginning to adopt the hours-of-labor 
llaws protecting child labor. Thus, in Missouri (Laws 1897, 
p. 143) the employment of children under fourteen in manu- 
facturing or niechanicai establishments is prohibited; and in 
Illinois (where the factorj- act as applying to women and chil- 
dren was held unconstitutional) a new statute (Laws 1897, 
p. 90) prohibits the employment of children under fourteen 
in factories and shops; and requires that persons between the 
age of sixteen and fourteen shall not be employed more than 
ten hours a day- So, Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch, 65) has adopted 
a general factory act limiting the labor of women under eigh- 
teen, or of any persons under sixteen, to ten hours a day, and 
prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen, with 
the usual factory regulations. With the statute is incorporated 
a sweat-shop act providing that no room in any dwelling-house 
shall be used for the manufacture of clothing, feathers, artifi- 
cial flowers, or cigars, except by the immediate members of 
the family living therein; and there must be 250 cubic feet of 
air-space for each person employed in a workshop: or 400 
cubic feet in rooms where persons are employed at night. 

California (Laws 1897, Ch. 170) has a monthly payment act, 
applying to corporations only, with provision that wages must 
' only be paid in money or checks payable on demand; and New 
I Mexico (Laws 1897, Ch. 11) requires mines and agricultural 
* establishments to pay wages in money or checks, with provi- 
sion against company stores; and a law to the same effect 
has f>een enacted in Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 145). 

Several Slates have adopted general laws for the regulation 
of mines (Kan. 1897. Ch. 159; Ind. 1897. Ch. in; Illinois 
1897. pp. 2fi8-27o; Ala. 1897. Ch. 406; Wash. 1897, Ch. 45; 
, N, C. 1897. Ch. 251). The Alabama law forbids women from 
■working in or about any mines, and boys under the age of 
Itwelve. Korth Carolina has found it necessary to adopt a 
Bttatute forbidding the working of women in the streets in chain 
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gangs. South Carolina has adopted a statute making it a mis- 
demeanor for agricultural laborers working under express con- 
tracts to break them wilfully, provided the contract, if parol, be 
made with two witnesses (Laws 1897, Ch. 286); and South 
Carolina has also passed a statute limiting the hours of street 
railway employees to twelve hours per day, and prohibiting 
contracts for a greater period. Illinois (Laws 1897, p. 231) 
forbids the garnishment of the wages of a person who is the 
head of a family, and residing w4th the same, up to the amount 
of eight dollars per week for any length of time. Idaho (Laws 
1897, p. 5) has adopted a drastic statute against the employ- 
ment of aliens, which forbids not only municipal corporations, 
but any private corporation in the State to employ an alien who 
has neglected or refused to become naturalized or to declare 
his intention so to do; and all such aliens now under employ- 
ment must be discharged upon complaint of any person under 
penalty to the employer as for misdemeanor. A similar statute 
to this was some years ago declared unconstitutional in the 
federal courts in California, and it is possible that this will meet 
a similar fate. 

Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 88) has followed the example of 
other western States in creating a labor commission of two per- 
sons appointed by the Governor, one an employer, one an 
employee, not members of the same political party; and these 
commissioners are vested with the usual powers of State boards 
of arbitration and conciliation as to strikes and lockouts. A 
State board of arbitration has also been created in Idaho (Laws 
1897, p. 128) consisting of three persons appointed by the 
Governor, one an employer, one an employee, and the third 
upon their recommendation. In Montana (Laws 1897, p. no) 
and Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 29) the Board of Agriculture, 
Labor and Industry now consists of a commissioner and clerk; 
and in Montana the same statute makes it lawful for the coun- 
cil of any city to establish a free public employment office, and 
to provide for its expense out of the city revenues. This 
statute is somewhat of a new departure. If not a step in the 
direction of State socialism it is, at least, significant of the 
growing impression in the popular mind that it is the duty of 
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Jic State to find emploj-ment for its members. The State of 
"Washington has further an extraordinar>- statute (Laws 1897, 
Ch- 17) by which it is made a misdemeanor in the officers, 
managers, directors, stockholders or employees of any street 
I railway to etnploy any hut "experienced and competent men" 
% conductors or motonnen under penalty of fine or imprison- 
uent. As ever)- accident brings up the charge that the con- 
doctor or motortnan \vas not competent or experienced, it 
(Tould seem that the lot of the stockholder in a Washington 
tate railway company was not a happy one. 
The iniquitous principle of State bounties received further 
ouragement in the Territory- of New Mexico, although 
nly by an exemption from taxation for six years of all beet 
lug^ plants, woolen mills and smelting works; and in the 
tate of Washington (Laws 1897. Ch. 81) a State bounty is 
given squarely to the producers of beet sugar: but in Kansas 
Ithis experiment, at least in the direction of silk culture, has 
f been given up, and the money appropriated for the State silk 
rplant and for the education of reclers, etc., has been ordered 
I told for what it will bring or "donated" to the National Gov- 
lemment — provided they will run it free of expense to that 
PState. Kansas and Washington Iiad poputistic legislatures, 
onsequently. the legislation of these two States is much the 
EDom radical of any we find. 
The States continue passing more and more complicated, 
g-net statutes against trusts, or, as they are usually termed 
' in the captions of the laws, "combines": doubtless led to this 
l:>y the signal failure of all anti-trust acts hitherto adopted. So 
xar as appears in the court decisions, the only effective conse- 
^qucnce of any antt-trust act hitherto passed has been that of the 
national statiitc.sometimes called the Sherman hcK, in bringing 
abcring men under the summary jurisdiction of Ihe federal 
uity couns in cases of strikes or combinations affecting inter- 
late commerce. Nevertheless, our legislatures go on undis- 
taynl. Kansas leads off (Laws 1897, Ch. 265) with a new 
I elaborate general act which defines a trust to be a com- 
bination of capital, skill or acts, where two or more persons, 
t COrporatioits or associations combine for either or all 
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the following purposes: (i) to create or carry out restrictions 
in trade or commerce, or in the full and free pursuit of any- 
business; (2) to increase or reduce the price of merchandise 
or the rates of insurance; (3) to prevent competition in the 
manufacture, transportation, sale or purchase of merchandise, 
or to prevent competition in aids to commerce; (4) to fix any 
price or limit of output; (5) to carry out any contract, etc., to 
sell or not to sell, to transport or not to transport, any article 
below or above a certain price or charge, or to pool or unite 
interests in any way. All such combinations are declared 
unlawful and void; and persons or officers of corporations tak- 
ing part in them subject to fine and imprisonment; while any 
person injured by such trust may recover his actual damages. 
As to damages, other States go further than this. In South 
Carolina (Laws 1897, 265) and Georgia (Laws 1897, p. 68) 
persons purchasing any commodity influenced in price by a 
trust may recover the whole amount paid from any member of 
the trust; and the penalty to the offenders is made as high as 
ten years imprisonment in the State prison. Missouri ((Laws 
1897, p. 208), Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 104) and Illinois (1897, 
p. 298) have also new trust acts to much the same effect, 
only that in Indiana the act does not apply to any trust or 
''combine" affecting agricultural products or live stock in the 
possession of the producer; and in Illinois trusts are specifi- 
cally authorized by the statute in the mining, manufacturing 
or production of articles the cost of which is mainly made up 
of wages, "provided the object or effect of the trust is to main- 
tain or increase wages." Independent of the difficulty of 
determining that any trust does not increase wages in the arti- 
cles affected, it would seem that such provisions were a pretty 
clear case of class legislation — a matter upon which the western 
courts are somewhat scrupulous. 

Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 240) has gone a step further than 
any State has hitherto done in regulating private business, by 
arbitrarily limiting the charges of stockyards; without regard 
to the question whether the stockyard is managed by a corpo- 
ration or owned by an individual; and notwithstanding the 
fact that it is a private business requiring no public privileges, 
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I which anybody may engage. Nevertheless, the lower fed- 
sral court has just sustained the constitutionality of the statute; 
Bid if aHfirmed upon appeal to the Supreme Court, it would 
eem that we were well on our way to the regulation of all 
rices which prevailed in the Middle Ages. The constitution- 
lity of acts regulating the charges of railroads is now well 
ecognized; and Washington has accordingly passed a new 
nd elaborate statute providing that the rates of all freights 
nd fares shall not exceed ninety per cent, of those rates which 
ire^-ailed on the Northern Pacific Railway — then in the hands 
' a receiver — on the 2d of January, 1897. This statute is 
Dost noteworthy.for a new and ingenious clause providing that 
B decision of any court declaring any section of the act invalid 
hall have the effect of invalidating it entirely; "it being the 
urpose and intent expressed that no provision is vital to the 
*irposes of this act; but that it shall be administered at all 
bncs and hy all courts as far as it can and ought according to 
he true intent and meaning of each and all its parts." This 
I evidently the attempt of some smart lawyer to "get even" 
rith the courts by preventing them from declaring the act 
nconstitutional unless they can do so as to every paragraph 
nd sentence of it. The general constitutional law has been that 
t act of which so substantial a part is unconstitutional as to 
iterfere with the general scheme and working of the whole, 
lay be set aside entirely; and it will be interesting to see how 
le courts treat this attempt to prescribe for them what their 
tdgment shall Ije as to what is essential and what is not. 
Of miscellaneous legislation there is much of interest, but 
IT space permits hardly more tfian a reference in each case. 
I« populistic State of Washington has provided that every 
ntract, loan, bond or mortgage may be paid and fully satis- 
d hy and with any kind of lawful money or currency of the 
fntted States, and that any provision requiring payment in 
ny particular kind of money shall be void — a clear negation of 
ic right of free contract. The same State has further pro- 
idcd that in all future proceedings for the foreclosure of mort- 
. the lender shall he limited to his remedy as against the 
rty and may not pursue the borrower on his note, thus 
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making it impossible for a borrower to give a valid personal 
obligation in any case where the slightest collateral is pledged 
with the loan; also a violation of the principle of freedom of 
contract, and one which will make it advisable for no person to 
make any loans in that commonwealth until the law is repealed. 
Washington has also a valued policy clause in its new general 
insurance law; and a statute that oil the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies shall be exempt from all liability for any debt, 
even though in fraud of creditors; a law providing for bicycle 
roads to be built at the county expense; and a proposed amend- 
ment to the State constitution in favor of woman suffrage. 

Kansas (Laws 1897, Ch. 160) provides that all assignments 
of real estate mortgages must be recorded within ninety days 
or be void; and another statute (Laws 1897, Ch. 243) subjects 
all judgments entered in the courts of Kansas, whether col- 
lected or not, to full taxation by the State or county at their 
face value. Doubtless many of these judgments are on these 
same mortgages; but "for the purpose of avoiding the tax 
herein imposed the judgment creditor may release the amount 
of judgment of record in the court, and thus avoid the opera- 
tion of this act." 

Maine has adopted a statute forbidding the exhibition of 
photographic or other representations of prize fights. 

California (Laws 1897, Ch. 107) provides that in future the 
franchises of telegraph or telephone companies, street railways, 
gas, water, electric power or light companies, etc., must be sold 
at auction for a stated per cent, of the gjoss annual receipts • 
not less than three per cent. No percentage need be paid foe 
the first five years; but the period of the franchise appears 
be left to the local authorities to determine. California als( 
provides that any board, person or officer charged with th^ 
purchase of supplies for the use of the State or any county 01 
State institution shall have a preference to such as have beer 
nianufactured, grown, or produced in the State, a provisioi 
which, while not probably unconstitutional, in effect makes?' 
a discrimination in inter-state commerce. South Carolina-i^ 
on the other hand, is so well pleased with the Inter-state Com- ^ 
merce Act that it supplies additional penalties of its own upoi 



;c officers or employees of any railroad corporation violating 
lem, thus re-enforcing the national legislation on the subject 
nd enabling the State courts to prosecute the offender. The 
Iftme State also makes k a condition that no corporations else- 
vhere shall do business in the State unless tliey agree to try 
ill cases in the State courts, and that ail contracts they may 
oakc shall be considered as subject to the jurisdiction of South 
^rolina, without regard to the place of performance. South 
^rolina also provides (Laws 1897. Ch. 325) that no receiver 
if the propeny of any corporation shall be appointed by the 
itBte without four days' notice and bond in double the value 
Bf the propeny of which he is lo take charge; and, finally, 
bat moral commonwealth declares (Laws 1897. Ch. 340) that 
U alcoholic liquors found in the State that have not been 
nade by the State distilleries are "of a detrimental character" 
—presumably to the stomachs of the South Carolina citizens — 
nd may be seized without a warrant wherever found. We 
lelievc that this statute will not be sustained in the federal 



It is refreshing to turn from such legislation to the statute 
Indiana (Laws 1897, Ch. 158) which makes it a criminal 
lence to sell, or offer to sell, a vote, or to refrain from voting 
i any election either for money or any promise of favor; and 
lakes conviction for such offence a disquaUfication for holding 
ffice for any determinate period. Indiana has also proposed 
coDStttutional amendment providing that the legislature shall 
ibe what qualifications shall be necessary for admission to 
acticc law in that State. 

The sex refonners have been active. Washington. Califor- 
it Iowa and .Mahama have raised the age of consent to 
■ebtcen. sixteen, fifteen and fourteen years respectively. At 
e same time, Alalmma relcises all boys under sixteen from 
'bfliiy for the crime of rape. In marriage and divorce we 
'd a complete new statute in Oklahoma (Laws 1897, 13) 
'ich seems to require a license, or a ceremony before a magis- 
te or minister with two witnesses, thus doing away vinth 
* common law marriage. Marriages between first cousins 
•4 between whites and blacks are prohibited ; hut previously 
1* 
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existing Indian marriages de facto are declared legal and the 
children legitimate. Any Indian who is living at the date of 
the passage of the act with more than one wife must, before 
July I, 1897, decide which one of them he will live with. 
Thereafter, if he live with the others, he is guilty of bigamy. 

In Washington (Laws 1897, Ch. 8) it is made a mis- 
demeanor to advertise, print or publish circulars, etc., offering 
to obtain divorces, or to act as counsel therefor; quite an 
oasis of common sense in the extraordinary statute book of 
that State. It may be remarked that race prejudices show no 
signs of dissolution; even the new Territory of Oklahoma has 
already adopted a statute providing separate schools for negro 
children and prohibits miscegenation. 

Upon the question of uniformity of law, we find that Arizona 
has joined the States in establishing a commission, while Con- 
necticut and New York, in full, and the other States partially, 
have adopted the code on bills and notes recommended by the 
Conference of Commissioners. 

Several of the States have adopted new military codes; none 
are so interesting as the statute of Ohio, passed last year, which 
for the first time prescribed the liability of the county in cases 
of personal injury by mob violence; but Illinois in its militia 
law (Laws 1897, p. 252) makes it a felony to interfere \nth 
the militia in the performance of their duty, or for rioters 
to fail to disperse after command so to do; and author- 
izes commanding oflFicers to repel by force an attack made 
upon them, and provides for their defence if sued in the 
courts, whether on the civil or criminal side, by the State 
attorney general at the State expense. The militia laws ot 
Montana (Laws 1897, p. 149) and Iowa (Laws 1897, Ch. 
102) provide for the calling out of the militia not only by the 
Governor but by any United States army officer, sheriff of ^ 
county or mayor of a town. The example of Governor A^^' 
geld has, apparently, influenced the State of Illinois to foU^^^^ 
the example of others in instituting a board of pardons B-^^ 
taking away this power from the Governor, though from ^^] 
context of the statute it would appear that their action ^ 
advisory merely. 
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Few amendments to constitutions have been proposed 
besides those already mentioned. Washington proposes an 
amendment giving to each municipal corporation the right to 
determine by majority vote what kind of property shall be sub- 
ject to taxation for municipal purposes. Connecticut proposes 
an amendment that no person can vote who is not able to read 
any section of the State laws in the English language; New 
Jersey one to extend *the right of suffrage to women in school 
elections. 

We have now hastily gone over the laws of some twenty 
States for the year 1897. Among them, only in Massachu- 
setts and Arizona do we find no new legislation worthy of spe- 
cial mention; whether by reason of a peculiar conservatism 
in those two communities does not appear. The Governor of 
Massachusetts, however, in his inaugural message took strong 
ground against the excessive mass of legislation recently 
turned out by the annual laws of that commonwealth, and this 
has doubtless had its effect. New Jersey and Maine have also 
no social legislation worthy of special notice, but the statute 
books of Kansas and Washington this year would be an inter- 
esting study to any student of social science; and this brief 
summary may be closed with the remark that Washington has 
also passed resolutions through both houses petitioning Con- 
gress to repeal President Cleveland's proclamation as to all for- 
est reservations, and also to throw open all other reservations 
(apparently this would include the Indian reservations) to the 
enterprise of the lumber interests and the mining interests of 
that State. 

F. J. Stimson. 

Boston. 



NOTES. 

Demand and The Ratio. Between the Notes on the Currency 
Question and the editorial comments, in the February number of the 
Review (pp. 452-456), the points of difference are apparently, is or 
is not the predominant factor of the demand for the money metals 
the demand that is "provided by governments for their use as legal 
tender, standard money at a fixed mint rate in standard coins;" and, 
since 1873 has or has not the demand for gold increased, and that 
for silver diminished? 

As regards the former question it seems only reasonable to con- 
tend that a free coinage demand has a vastly greater effect in 
increasing value than a limited demand at the lowest obtainable 
price. 

With reference to the latter, in the editorial comments the relative 
amount of the gold and silver coined by the leading nations of the 
world is adduced as evidence that, on the contrary, the demand for 
gold has diminished and that for silver has increased; but the 
failure of mints to always distinguish in their tables between coin- 
age of fresh metal and re-coinage of old pieces makes the figures 
untrustworthy. It is possible that a year of much re-coinage with 
little coinage of fresh metal might exceed a year of much, 
larger coinage of fresh metal but without re-coinagc. Moreover 
there arc vast stocks of coins in government treasuries, banlci 
reserves, and private hands, that, without resort to coinage or re — 
coinage, can be and are drawn on when there is an increase< 
demand. For example, in the period before the passing of oui 
Sherman Act the money market articles of the London ''Econo- 
mist" were one long wail of anxiety lest the demand of othei 
nations might reduce the gold reserve of the Bank of England belo^^-^ 
the danger minimum. After we had passed the Act and flung oui 
gold into English laps, their capitalists, lacking confidence in th( 
future of currency and trade, demanded gold, still likely to increasi 
in value, as the safest profitable investment; it accumulated in th 
banks; and the "Economist" wailed instead over the plethora 
gold and the meagre earnings of capital. 

As to the increase in the demand for gold, it should be remen- 
bered that in 1870 only England and Portugal among the natioi 
gave to gold alone the monopoly of free coinage as standard mone^^?^''^ 
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Dw. the United States, India, and all the leading nations of Europe. 
ave suspended the free coinage of silver. In most of these coun- 
rics gold is employed to do the work formerly shared with silver 
r done by silver alone. Is it not reasonable to contend that this 
Bstly increased free coinage demand thus provided for gold has 
istly increased its value : and that the increased purchasing power 
I gold must have in consequence tended to depress the gold prices 
leasurcd in it. whatever other causes affecting the demand for and 
Bpply of (he commodities measured there may also have been, 
D increase, neutralize, or lessen the effect on prices? 
As to the decrease in the demand for silver, it should be remem- 
ered that from 1876, at latest, almost all the silver coined by the 
Jnited States and the leading nations of Europe has not been 
Dined as "standard money at a fixed mint-rate in standard coins" 
I prerioiisly, but has instead been bought by governments "at 
le lowest price to which it could be beaten down;" and that the 
Dins, even though still legal tender, have not been, and are not, as 
reviously standard money, but instead token coins whose intrinsic 
llue is greatly less than the face value assigned to them in the 
ible given in the editorial comments. Is it not therefore rcason- 
ble to contend that the former monctarj' demand for silver has 

n diminished since 1873, and that its decreased purchasing power 
lost in consequence have tended to raise silver prices, whatever 
Iher causes there may have been at work to modify the effect? 
In support of the contention of the NoUs that the sudden and 
sormous changes since 1873 in the relative value of gold and silver 
Bvc been solely due to the sudden and enormous changes in the 
tbtive free coinage demand, and not to the changes in relative pro- 
bction, Mr. Rothwcll. widely known as a most able and accurate 
latistician, may be quoted (Universal Bimetallism, pp. 12 and 13; 
nbUshcd in 1893): "The relative weights averaged, from 1680 to 
), about 31,8 silver to 1 gold, or nearly the same proportion in 
bich tile metals arc at present produced, yet while it then required 

y IS of silver to equal 1 of gold in value, it required in 1892 no 

I than 23.73 silver to equal 1 of gold, and at the present time 

cquires about 30 to 1 . 
Xhiring the one hundred and seventy years from 1700 to 1870 the 
itive values of silver and gold varied only between the limits of 
■3^ W i6j4 to I (which represented about the average coinage 
ios) though the production-ratio fluctuated between the limits 
•4 and 50 silver to I gold." • * • • From this record (see 
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page 37) it is very evident that during "all the past, up at least to 
1870, the value-ratio of silver and gold was not governed by their 
production-ratio; or otherwise, the value of silver as compared 
with that of gold was not governed by either the actual or the 
relative production of the white metal; it was in fact maintained 
almost stationary for the two hundred years preceding 1870, while 
the actual production increased four-fold, and its relative production 
fluctuated between 4 and 50 to i of gold." If before 1870 the 
changes in relative value were not due to changes in relative pro- 
duction, it is reasonably certain that the changes after 1870 were 
also not due to relative production; and if they were not due to 
changes in relative supply, they could only have been due to 
changes in relative demand. 

In conclusion it is submitted that it has been shown that the con- 
tentions of the *'Notes on the Currency Question" are in accord- 
ance both with experience and with reason. 

F. E. WOODRUFF. 
Shanghai, China, March 29th, 1897. 



We print the above note at the request of Mr. Woodruff, though 
it does not appear to throw much new light upon the discussion 
in our May number. We endeavored to show at that time the error 
made by jMr. Woodruff, in common with many other bimetallists, 
in assuming that the changes in the relative value of gold and silver 
since 1873 had been due solely to the great increase in the demand 
for gold provided for by the governments and to the decrease in 
the demand for silver by simply stating the facts and showing that 
there had been actually down to 1893 an increase in the demand 
for silver and a decrease in the demand for gold. Mr. Woodruff 
endeavors to meet these facts partly by questioning the accuracy 
of our statistics, which make no account of re-coinage, and partly 
by showing that the legislation of various states giving up the ff^^ 
coinage of silver and introducing the gold standard, would le^^ 
us to expect a falling off in the demand for silver, and an incre^^^ 
in the demand for gold. As regards the first point, the correcti^^^ 
to be made for re-coinage does not apply any more to silver tha-^^ 
to gold, but rather less, because gold is used more commonly *' 
international trade. The gross figures are therefore less favora-t^** 
to our contention than the net figures would be. Moreover, fox* ^ 
part of the period (1882-1892) the corrected figures were given ^^ 
the Yale Review for August, 1894. As regards the second poi^^ 
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At. Woodruff is quite right in sa>'iiig that if wc only knew that 
everal leading nations had adopted the gold standard and ceased 
he free coinage of silver we should naturally assume the effect to 
c 35 stated by him, but what we endeavored to show was that the 
lets as we now know them completely behe this assumption; in 
words, that in spite of the "demonetization" of silver and 
he adoption of the gold standard, there has been other legislation 
irhich lias resulted in greatly increasing the demand of the mints 
or silver, while the use of bank notes and other substitutes has 
ikewise, in spite of the adoption of the gold standard, not increased 
iie demand for gold. To those who only know part of the facts, 
Ur. Woodruff's argument is plausible, but to those who do know 
fae [acts, it is not convincing to be told that certain legislation must 
leccssarily have led to something which we now know has no 
existence. In his endeavor to ignore the facts Mr. Woodruff is 
ictually driven to the untenable claim that all changes in the relative 
line of the metals, both before and since '70, have been due, aot 
a changes in the relative supply, but only to changes in the relative 
lemand, a position which is quite in contradiction to that of the 
|te Gen. Walker, with whom we agree in holding, that value must 
ilvrays be determined, not by demand alone or supply alone, but 
\\ demand and supply together. 

Wc Irnvc never claimed, however, that the mere amount taken 

[tdri thf mines could be held to measure the supply in any strict 

Eose of the word. By supply in economics we mean the quantity 

liat can be supplied at a price. Tlie peculiar feature of the silver 

urket from 1878 to 1893 was that the quantity supplied continued 

> increase in spite of the fall in price, thus showing that, if free 

iCunage had been practiced by the leading nations, the output 

ould have been much greater. The situation created by the 

mitcil, though large, demand of the Bland and Sherman acts, was 

pculiar, not in that the demand was less eflBcient than the demand 

IT the same number of ounces ftould have been under free coinage. 

Ill in that tlie real extent of the supply was disguised. 

Mr. Woodruff makes another error in stating that the demand 

►r silver since 1876 was "at the lowest price to which it could be 

raten down." and that this demand was therefore less effectual 

lan the demand tor standard money under free coinage. As far 

I our own legislation is concerned the facts are just the opposite. 

h the Bland act and the Sherman act created a demand [the one 

r a fixed value, ihe other for a fixed number of ounces] at prac- ; 
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tically any price which the producers might choose to establish^ 
a state of things which rarely prevails with regard to any commo- 
dities excepting in a famine, and which usually leads to a great 
increase of price. That the price continued to fall in spite of this 
demand is the best proof of the enormous potential supply. The 
demand for silver under free coinage is, however, and always must 
be, a demand **at the lowest price to which it can be beaten down." 
The demand for silver under free coinage comes from those who 
sell their goods for silver; a high price for silver means low prices 
for commodities; and to asume that the demand exists under any 
other circumstances than at the lowest market price would be to 
assume that the people who sell commodities for silver, knowingly 
sell them at a lower price than the highest market price which 
they can get, an assumption which runs counter to all human 
nature. — Ed. Yale Review. 



Profit-Sharing. For the best essay on the subject of Profit- 
Sharing a prize of no less than 25,000 francs was placed by the 
Comte de Chambrun at the disposal of the Musee Social — the Par- 
isian Society for the promotion of economic and social research 
to whose good work we have more than once had occasion to 
allude. The period for sending manuscripts closed at the end of 
1896; the prize was awarded, or rather divided, for no one com- 
petitor was found worthy of the whole amount — in May of this 
year. The highest award (12.000 francs) was given to Emile 
VVaxwciler, a Belgian engineer; the second (8,000 francs) to 
Maurice Vanlaer, a* barrister of Lille; the third (5,000 francs) to 
Paul Bureau, a law professor of Paris. Besides these three essays 
two others were awarded the privilege of being printed at the 
expense of the Society. Considering the large amount of the prize, 
the number of competitors does not seem very large. But twenty 
three essavs were handed in to the committee, and less than half 
of these could be regarded as serious efforts to advance humai^ 
knowledge on the subject in question. Eleven of them were very 
short indeed. The comments of the committee on some of th^ 
essays which it could summarily dismiss from consideration ar^ 
very brightly written. Of Xo. 4, we read that "the author, who 
wrote it in two days, had only time to give an outline of his ideas; 
but this outline was quite sufficient to prove, as he intended it 
should, that he did not want to talk about profit-sharing." No 7 
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i a manuscript of 54 pages, which, in spite ol its brevity was 
trided into 14 chapters and ilhisirated by a number of geometrical 
diagrams. "We regret." say the committee, "our inability to fol- 
low the logic of these theorems antl figures, and are only sure that 
ley have nothing to do with the subject In hand." 
Of the prize essays, the first takes a rather optimistic view of the 
Ossibilities of profit-sharing; the second and third a more unfavor- 
ble one. As far as we can judge from the pretty full abstract 
rvcn in the report, it was not so much on account of superior 
mowlcdge of the subject as on account of the advantage of mental 
t which the optimist enjoys, that the order was finally deter- 
itned. The committee itself seems to countenance this idea. "The 
jttthor of the first prize essay sees the difficulties of applying his 
prstcm but he also sees its moral advantages. He is less daunted 
f objections and obstacles than the author of the second prize 
say, and consequently less shrouded in doubts and reservations 
I to the importance of the service which it can render." Possi- 
ly the rather small number of able competitors was due to the 
ct that most of those who went into the subject deeply found 
I much reason for conscientious doubt, as to make them feel that 
ley were at a disadvantage in this subject as compared with one 
B whose future importance they could feel more sanguine. It is 
Bt just to the committee to say that their own report explicitly 
•claims an}' extravagant valuation of what has already been done 
I the line of profit-sharing, and looks to its possible future for good 
Iher than to its actual present. 



Sociology in Russia. This subject has assumed proportions 
Rus.sian Uieraiurc of which the scholars of western Europe and 
have little idea. The few sociologists who have followed 
c matter at all — being unfamiliar with the Russian language — 
i>e derived their information respecting it. as a rule, either from 
e works of G. de Roberlj-, J. Novicow and M. Kowalewsky, which 
« w-rittcn in French, or from the "Gedanken iiber einc Social- 
iftscnchafl der Zukunfl" by Paul von Lilienfeld. Lolhar Dargun. 
« sociologist of Cracow, who died untimely, is also regarded 
y many as Iwlonging 10 Slavonic literature. But the fact is 
■"iwrsally overlooked that there is an autochthonous and multi- 
Russian sociology, which is not merely thoroughly scienti- 
to present standards in that department of thought. 
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but which even attacks with thorough and acute criticism the fan- 
tastic views which have been put forth by sociologists of western 
Europe. One name, that of P. LawrofF, who is at present the best 
thinker in systematic sociology in Russia, and who, on account of 
his scientific breadth of view, has been adorned there with the title, 
"the most universal mind of our time," is as good as unknown to 
the scientific world of western Europe. He is the author of eight 
or ten important works. The subjective method in sociology, of 
which LawrofF is to be regarded as the originator, has been further 
and in an independent manner developed by his most gifted disciple, 
N. Michailowsky, who has devoted himself especially to an assault 
upon the method of sociological analogy which Herbert Spencer 
developed to such excess. It may be remarked in passing, that 
there was in Russia a full-fledged "Spencerian school" ("Spen- 
cereowy dieti"), and a polemic directed against it, before Spencer 
was so much as known upon the continent. Michailowsky has 
also sought to give to the Russian sociological school a more 
secure, because more critically tested, basis, by collecting more copi- 
ously sociological material from primitive history, by making criti- 
cal use of the latest results of biological inquiry, and especially by 
adopting the methods of Vdlkerpsycixologie, Midway between Spen- 
cer and Michailowsky, but inclining more to the latter, stands 
Juschakow. Among other Russian sociologists may be men- 
tioned Karejeff, Tschtschapof, Jakobi, Metschnikow and Kowa- 
lewsky, whose works, written for the most part in French, have 
contributed rather to the details than to the principles of the science. 
(From "Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosopliie," by Dr. 
Ludvvig Stein, Stuttgart, 1897.) 



Lynchings in the South. Although statistics covering the 
subject are not accessible, we have the impression that lynchings 
of blacks in the South have for some cause greatly increased in num- 
ber during recent months. These mob murders betray how much 
barbarism remains in that region, in both races; and they show, 
and breed, such disregard of law as threatens yet further disintegr^' 
tion of the social order. We suppose there is an inarticulate justi- 
fication of Ivnch-law in the Southern mind, somewhat like this: I^^ 
presupposes subjects who are amenable to law — ^this, the negr<^^^ 
are not, in general. In them, the notion of a social and legal order 
is almost wanting. The processes of the court-room are slow; bein? 
without property, fines have no terror for them; they do not feel the 
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me of imprisonment ; the death penalty is too remote and con- 
iogent to affect their imagination and thus influence their conduct; 
I a word, we are trying lo apply a system of legal concepts 
md processes wrought out by one race through centuries of social 
•uggle to another and very different race — it does not fit; it will 
t work. In this view of the matter, there seems to us to be much 
,t is true and cogent. Perhaps it may lay on the leaders of public 
lion in the South the duty of devising such modifications both 
;ivil and criminal law and procedure as will better adapt these to 
c population of that region. But neither this nor any other con- 
sideration can justify a general resort to lynch-law. Every such 
; only complicates yet further the most difficult and threaten- 
g problem with which American civilization has to do. 



Work of the Department of Labor. We have received the 
levenlh annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, embracing 
tatistics of "work and wages of men, women, and children." In 
Bie letter of transmittal, the Commissioner states that the Depart- 
•ox is now engaged upon six principal subjects, as follows: the 
tffect of machinery upon labor and the cost of production; the 
igcs paid in the leading countries of the world; the economic 
aspects of the liquor habit and tratlic; the municipal ownership 
in the United Sutes of gas, electric and water plants (this subject 
being studied conlcmporaneously and uniformly by all the depart- 
ments and bureaus of labor in the country); the social, moral and 
economic condition of the Italians of Chicago; and the economic 
progress of llie negroes. This is an extensive and varied program; 
~ Bid as concerns especially two or three of the subjects mentioned 
e is great need of exact information. 



t Mr. P. C. LyOD, who contributes the article on the famine in 
1 to this number of the Yale Review, is a member of the Indian 
Chril Service who has had exceptional opportunities for informing 
htmself on the subject of his paper. He was for some time Secretary 
to Sir Charles Elliott when the latter was lieutenant-governor of 
ffigal. He therefore came into close contact with the leading 
bdian authority on famines. More recently he has been Officiating 
xtor of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal, and has had 
t experience in those multifarious duties, which the paternal 
wmment of India demands of the picked men who enter itaj 
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We print this month a review of the social and economic legis- 
lation of the States, from the pen of F. J. Stimson, Esq., of 
Boston, the author of American Statute Law, Handbook to the Labor 
Law of the United States, and Labor in its Relations to Law. There is 
no better authority on these subjects in the United States than 
Mr. Stimson, and we consider ourselves fortunate in being able 
to present to our readers, so early in the year, a summary of the 
important and often radical and curious laws which have been 
enacted during the past six months. 

Money is the title of a new periodical, the first number of which 
appeared in May. It is a "non-partisan monthly magazine," whose 
"main object is to find the truth and help others to do likewise," 
and which contains short, readable articles by able contributors on 
all sides of the money question. Mr. Raymond E. Dodge is the 
editor, and it is published by the Money Publishing Co. for $i.oo 
a year. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Vftrs (fEconotnie Politique professe a runit.'ersite de Lausanne. Tome 
' second. Lausanne (F, Rouge), 1897. 

The successor to Professor Pareto's very able first volume^ proves 
) be an even more important contribution to economic science. 
it consists of Book II, on the "Economic Organism," Book III, 
on Distribution and Consumption, and a General Summary. The 
<q)cning chapter is concerned with the general principles of social 
evolution and is quite as much a chapter in Sociologj- as in Eco- 
nomics. Though it contains little or nothing, in its positive matter, 
which can be called new, it abounds with acute and original obser- 
ralions and forms an admirable staletrent of much of the best that 
has been written on the subject. The author maintains that the 
btohgical vieu of society as an organism is permissible and help- 
ful and shows that this does not preclude the use of mechanical 
analogy in economics. He observes also that a prime desideratum 
is lacking for a completer treatment of the subject, viz., a mode of 
conceivitig and denoting explicitly dynamic considerations. In 
place of a genuine analysis of the process of change from one 
economic state to another, we are forced to consider only the series 
■Af sutcs during the change. It is, says Prof. Pareto, as if in 
tud>*ing the motion of a sled down hill, we were forced to treat 
t as we would a man walking down and stopping stock still at 
r>- step. Later on in his book, however. Prof. Pareto, in treat- 
g of crises, makes an attempt, which, if not altogether successful, 
i^at any rate, brilliant and suggestive, to treat economic oscillations 
1 the dynamic point of view. This is one of flie few cases in 
i book where the clement of time receives explicit recognition. 
■ In this o[tentng chapter,Prof. Pareto makes clearer than in his 
t volume the apphcation of his distinction between "utility" and 
ph^limtle."^ He goes on to distinguish between individual and 

c Yau Review, Norember, 1S96. The reviewer U Indebted to Proteisot 
^^viMO for potnting out two cues in which hi) meaning was Inconeetly inter. 
**'*««d. The Bi*iemeni cited from p. 10 should have been. " may not." Inslead 
*' "iviniol." and that (lom p. 41, that i/ftt raw materials may also ba mtj as 
* «ftinci " lood*. not that a// maj' be so citHiiiiertJ. 
* TTie nadti will need to he reminded thai Prof. Pareto uses the term 
) which most writers use "utilily," and reserves 
^dl-being u distinct from the mere grati&cation of 
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social utility. The fuller development of these rather vague ideas 
and of their mutual relations, he leaves to future writers. In the 
study of economic equilibrium, "oph61imite" plays the central role; 
but in the study of social development 'and survival, and in plans 
for the amelioration of society through legislation, "utility" is the 
important factor. 

The second chapter, on Production, is devoted to a "second 
approximation" of the theoiy of the same subject contained in the 
first volume. It employs throughout Walras's "coefficients of pro- 
duction." One of its most suggestive parts is that in which the 
connection is shown between the use of these coefficients and the 
* 'factors of production" employed by other writers. According 
to the latter method, the rate of remuneration of each factor is deter- 
mined by the importance of one unit more or less of it, the other 
factors remaining the same. When, however, the factors are so 
connected that a change in one requires absolutely a change in the 
others, this method fails; whereas, under the other method, the 
coefficients simply become constants. How important a criticism 
this may be on the method of factors as employed by Wicksteed and 
others depends largely on how frequently the case occurs. In 
our opinion the weakness referred to is also a source of strength. 
The rigid connection of factors of production, however frequent 
it may be in practice, is not the "general case" in theory. For this 
general case the formula of coefficients is but ill adapted, as Prof. 
Pareto's own work shows in some particulars. This formula is 
based on the classical but false assumption that the price of any 
product is separable into parts assignable respectively to the various 
agents of production. This is roughly true of "running expenses" 
but it is not true at all of "fixed charges." It is not only practi- 
cally impossible but theoretically absurd to discover the part of the 
price of a yard of cloth due to the fence enclosing the premises or the 
land or buildings or chimneys. It is somewhat surprising that this 
master of mathematical method should be so bound by traditions ^ 
to pass over one of the most inviting fields in which to apply Iris 
favorite instrument. In the theory of monopoly especially the n^ed 
of a more general expression for the relation between the factor ^3 oi 
production and cost is apparent. The modern theory of "cut-thmi^oat 
competition/' especially as developed in this country, is quite o^^'^ 
looked. The author seems to cling to the old doctrine that c 
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petition is, in and of itself, a good thing and combination univer^^^/ 
and necessarily baneful. This error is traceable to the idea t:hBX 
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r [actor of production enters into tlie cost per unit, an idea 
nbodied in the "coefficients." But fixed ciiarges do not enter 
into tnar^nal cost at all, as was made evident mathematically by 
Coumot and is daily illustrated by railway experience. Com- 
petition therefore, in cases of large fixed plant, will never insure a 
return of interest on the capital invested. In many instances the 
defeat of combination means the cessation of investment. Most 
ol what Prof. Pareto writes of monopoly is tnie and good, but it 
is often too sweeping. He is a determined opponent of trusts and 
pools and does not altogether resist the temptation to display the 
animus of the partisan. The same may be safd of some of his 
attacks on Protectionism. Socialism, and Bimetaliism, though we 
agree thoroughly vrith his general point of view on each of these 
questions. The statcnieut of the benefits of free trade is clear, 
concise, and convincing; but it is too elementary and does not take 
account of several limitations recently brought forward by Free 
^JTradcrs themselves. 

^H The most characteristic, original, and important chapter in the 
^Hrork is that on Ijx {ourbe des rei'cnus. Prof. Pareto here presents 
^^B full the results of an exhaustive statistical study of the distribution 
^Bf wealth. He finds for all countries a most remarkable similarity 
^^p this distribution. If we make a curve of which the ordinate is 
P^fce logarithm of the number of persons whose incomes exceed a 
certain hmit, and the abscissa is the logarithm of this limit, this 
carve approximates closely to a straight line. This line will have 
iffcrciit positions for different countries but the same inclination 
r alL Many applications of this curious and important result are 
For instance, it is shown that a decrease in the "inequality 
f incomes" can only occur through an increase of total incomes 
r than tlie increase of population, and that probably the converse 
k also true tn practice. This is added refutation of the popular idea 
tat "the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer." The chief 
taults in this admirable chapter seem to be the absence of any pre- 
liminary analysis as to what income and distribution really are and 
-he somewhat rash manner in which the author denies any relation 
wn his taw of distribution of incomes and the "laws of distri- 
ttion of errors." The former neglects much that is valuable and 
'gestive. if not clear and satisfactory, in recent writings and which 
ada in need of just such penetrating thinkers as Pareto to clear 
t t^, while the latter has drawn the autlior into a controversy* 
b atiotbcr master ol the subject. Professor Edgeworth. 
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7; .^iO^^T hirilly :he >>:•!-: h^ sorrie defects. There are several 
rr.ir^rir.t? £r::r.e the forrr.u'.ae £r.d a is altog-ether too similar to a, 
.vhich is c:r.:"?:r.?. The title? of foreign works and proper names 
arc fre'j-er.t'.y rtijspellec. The American reader will wonder at 
f.r^t V. here the ^tate of *' Jc-t^ ah" :? and i*-ill need to reassure himself 
that a referer;re :o the "3:11 Mac-Kinley" is not a flippant familia- 



jb ut faults are few and :r.erit5 are many in the book as a whole. 
As is at.'t to '.'c the case in reviewing a work so positive and virile 
as Prof. Parcto's. the former have obtruded themselves unduly. 
Tr.is is partly because of the high standard which the book itself 
s':ts :\j and panly because oversights are easier to describe than 
r.f.v 'ler*. on St rat ions, c special] v in so intricate a work as that before 
U-. A <iet5r.:te picture of its inner machiner\* can onh* be gained 
from a cartful study at nrst hand. Such a study \%-iU be amply 
r'.-j^aid. The l^ook is many-sided. Its strength does not lie in 
theory alone. History, statistics, and biolog>' are draii^-n upon with 
a facility which reveals a learning as broad and deep as the intel- 
lectual insight of the author. He would be the last to claim 
nnalitv for his conclusions. But his work is a model of method 
an^i one with which all future economists must reckon. i. F. 



GfrccrnmcrAs and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. La\iTence 
Lowell. Two volumes, octavo. Houghton, MifHin & Co.. 1896. 

A work like this one by Mr. Lowell has been long needed. For 
an arrouiit of the g^overnnient of the United States as it works we 
have Mr. P>ryce's American Commonwealth; for the government of 
I*lnj>^land, we have Uap^ehot's The English Constitution, and lately 
f^rof. Macy's book on the same subject: but heretofore there has 
been no work in Enp^lish describing the governments of continental 
\'A\rf}\>i: \Tc,\x\ the same practical point of view. The excellent works 
of liurgess and Goodnow are written from the legal standpoint 
chi( fly. Mr. Lowell now considers the continental governments 
from the slanflpoint of a politician and citizen. 

Ticlicving thai political parties at the present time furnish the 
main motive power in public life, Mr. Lowell has selected the 
hi*;tory of these parties within the last few years and the methods of 
their actual work as the central topic for his discussion, preceding 
this discussion in each case by a brief description of the general 
political organization of the country. He very property does not 
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mUe himself with general abstract questions concerning the 
cdlence of any special form of government, or regarding the 

d or evil of political parties in general ; but he considers that, as 
says, "in reality parties are a fact and as such their manifesta- 

9 ought to be studied." The countries considered are France. 
iy, Germany including both the Empire and Prussia and brief 
Aches of the otlier smaller German states, Austria-Hungary' and 
itxerland. 

To any one who is familiar with Mr. Lowell's other writings, it 
icedless to say that this work is well and thoroughly done. The 
t atithorilies in English, French. German and Italian have beai 

1, and the author has apparently also satisfied himself at times 
personal investigation on the ground. 

\X is possible to find occasionally some minor matters in which 
t author gives a somewhat misleading representation of the 
■nmeiUs, either from his desire to condense or from the lack 
detailed information, and at times one may object to the form 
expression. In the first volume, page 375, in his discussion of 
t power of the King of Prussia as Emperor, he says that the 
■or has no veto as Emperor, but that as King he has a 

^ extensive veto. He avoids, wisely, I think, raising the ques- 

I whether the Emperor may refuse to promulgate the laws 
Bed by the two houses of tlie German Parliament, and thus veto 
iw. although the German authorities seem to think it worth while 
discuss the question at length. It seems to be straining the 
» of the word veto a little to consider the negative vote of 
1 in the Hundesrath as the veto of the King. It might be 
percritical to object to the expression were it not for the fact that 
t word is used in two senses in the same sentence, when there is 
question of fact In dispute concerning the accuracy of the inter- 
Ktation of the constitution. 

In his discussion of the Committee system in the German Reichs- 
\ Mr. tx>well has given us a good example of the practical 
Ipoini from which the work is written, but here something 
1 to be added. In accordance with the rules of the house, the 
i arc divided by lot into seven sections which correspond 
Che Bureaux of the French Chambers, and one of the chief duties 
these sections is that of choosing the committees of the House, 
r. Lowell explains as follows: "As in France and Italy, however, 
6 choice by the sections is really cut and dried beforehand. It 
Sn tact controlled by the Seniortn-Convent, a body composed of 
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the leaders of different parties, who determine in advance the num- 
ber of the seats on the committee to which each party shall be 
entitled." The statement is based apparently upon the authority 
of Lebon, Dupriez and Laband, but the customs of the Reichstag 
have gone still further from the original intention. At present the 
matter is left entirely to the Senioren-Convent, who not merely deter- 
mine the number of seats to which each party is entitled, but also 
name the men. The secretary then reports the names as if the men 
had been elected by the sections and the sections do not take the 
trouble to meet at all for the purpose of electing committees. 

It seems possible at times to select a subject that has interested 
Mr. Lowell particularly, judging from the amount of space that has 
been given it. The discussion on the Initiative and Referendum 
is such an one, and is on the whole, I think, the best that we have in 
English. The facts regarding the votes in the different cantons 
and in the federal government have been tabulated in convenient 
form so that the reader is able to form an independent opinion. 
There is so much discussion at the present time regarding the 
extension of the system in this country that it seems wise to give 
to the question what might otherwise seem an undue amount of 
space. 

In the, relatively speaking, very brief discussion regarding pro- 
portional representation, Mr. Lowell does not seem quite so much 
at home. Although the canton of Berne rejected the proportional 
system, as he says, the fact that the city of Berne adopted it should 
have been noted. It is hardly accurate, again, to consider the 
minority system of representation found in Illinois as a system of 
proportional representation. Few, if any, of the advocates of the 
latter system so understand it. On page 233 of the second volume 
in a note it is stated that in the Canton of Geneva the representa- 
tives to the Great Council are now chosen in a single district, and 
that before the proportional system was adopted, there were three 
districts. In fact, the districts were not combined when the new 
system was adopted; but under the proportional system the city 
elects thirty-four representatives and the other two districts, Rive 
Droite and Rive Gauche, elect twenty-six and forty respectively. 

These criticisms, however, are only on minor matters. It is 
hardly to be expected that in a work covering so wide a range, some 
slight errors in details should not be found. On the whole the 
work seems to be accurate, and Mr. Lowell has certainly shown, 
in general, excellent judgment in the space allotted to the different 
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subjects considered. The publishers have perhaps invited hostile 
criticism by suggesting in some of their advertisements that this 
work does for Continental Europe what Mr. Bryce's American 
Commonwealth does for the United States; but I think that the 
author would hardly make the claim. Mr. Bryce has made what 
may be fairly called an exhaustive study of our government national 
and state and local, of our people and of our most important volun- 
tar>' institutions that have social and political influence. Mr. 
Lowell has made a most admirable sketch of the governments of 
Continental Europe, and the work has been done in a singularly 
clear and impartial way by a man who has the wisdom to look at 
society as it is, and to represent it in action. The only work with 
which it is fairly to be compared is that of Dupriez on the Cabinets. 
It has no rival in its own field in English, and it is a trustworthy 
work which not merely every student of politics ought to read and 
which should be a standard work of reference in all our universities, 
but it is one which should also be in the librar>' of every man who 
takes an interest in public life and wishes to be well informed. 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 
Cornell University. 



Recent Studies of the Liquor Problem} 

We group together three publications of unequal size and quite 
different character, because they all illustrate a certain method of 
investigation. They all spring from the desire to study the liquor 
problem, without bias and in the scientific spirit. 

Mr. Moore is a resident of Hull House. Chicago, and in his short 
article, which is illustrated from photographs, he endeavors to show 
the really useful social function performed by the saloon for its 
patrons, in spite of the great evils which result from drunkenness. 
These evils, he says, "are many and grave, and cry out to society 
for proper consideration. But proper consideration involves a 

^The Liquor Problem in its Lei^is/ii/iiw Aspects. Bv Frederic H. Wines and John 
Koren. An investigation made under the direction of Charles W. Eliot. 
Seth Low, and Tames C. Carter, sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty to 
investit^ate the liquor problem. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.. i8g7— Svo, vi, 342 pp. 

Tkt Saloon Question in Chicai^o. By John E. George. Ph.B. Economic Studies. 
Vol. II. No. 2, published for the American Economic Association, by the 
Macmillan Co. New York — no pp. 

Tkt Social Value of the Saloon^ illustrated, by E. C. Moore. The American 
Journal of Sociology tor ]u\}\ 1 897. 
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whole and not a half truth, and the whole truth involves its 
own power of proper action. In the absence of higher forms of 
social stimulus and larger social life, the saloon will continue to 
function in society." (p. 12.) 

Mr. George's essay brought him the Gushing prize, offered in the 
Northwestern University for the best essay on the subject with 
which he deals. He does not attempt to pass any judgement on 
the saloon, but has given us a very interesting statistical study of 
the saloon question as it exists in Ghicago, explaining the reasons, 
partly due to climate, partly due to population, for the large number 
of saloons in that city, and giving some idea of the amount of money 
disbursed and received by them. He also discusses the legal con- 
trol of the saloon, and give some police statistics, unfortunately not 
covering a sufficiently long period to be of great value. 

The volume published by the Gommittee of Fifty is a more ambi- 
tious undertaking than either of the essays just considered. In 
fact, this volume itself constitutes but a small part of a very large 
work which the Gommittee of Fifty is, and has been for four years, 
prosecuting. The mere existence of this committee is a significant 
sign of the times. It was formed in 1893, and consists of fifty 
gentlemen, representing many occupations, many shades of thought, 
and many views on the liquor problem itself but all united in the 
desire to secure a reliable mass of information which can be trusted 
by those who desire to combat or diminish the evils of alcoholic 
stimulants. The Gommittee contains a number of university 
presidents, such as President Eliot, President Low, President 
Gilman; economists, such as David A. Wells, GarroU D. Wright, 
and Prof. Ely; physiologists, such as Dr. Billings, Prof. Bowditch, 
Prof. Welch, Prof. Ghittenden; clergymen, such as Dr. Rainsford, 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Hunger, Father Doyle; business men and 
lawyers such as Wm. E. Dodge, Wm. Bayard Gutting, Jacob H. 
SchifT, James G. Garter, G. J. Bonaparte. The Gommittee is 
divided into four sub-committees, one of which is studying the 
physiological aspects, another the legislative aspects, another the 
economic aspects, and another the ethical aspects of the problem. 
The volume before us is but a part of the work of one of the com- 

ttccs, namely, the committee on legislative aspects. The phy- 

dgical committee has thus far only published single monographs, 

lie the work of the economic and ethical committee, though being 

iv«* - '^•^•ecuted, has not yet reached the stage of publication. 

t issued by the legislative committee takes up eight 
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different States, representing eight different types of liquor legisla- 
tion. Of these eight States, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina are treated by Mr. Koren, while Missouri, Iowa, 
Ohio and Indiana are treated by Dr. Wines. Mr. Koren devoted 
a year and a half to his work, and Dr. Wines over a year. The 
impartiality and accuracy of their statements are vouched for by 
the Committee, which also supplies an admirable summar}- of the 
work of the special investigators. 

It is not surprising that this investigation should not have resulted 
in any positive recommendations. It was not intended to. All 
of the systems investigated seem to be beset with so many difficul- 
ties and lead often to such unexpected results, that it would be 
difficult for an impartial student to absolutely commit himself to 
one or the other. Indeed, the frequency with which the liquor laws 
in the States under consideration have been amended shows how 
many defects have been discovered in them by the State legislatures. 
Yet, though the book does not result in deciding what is the ideal 
system of liquor legislation, it does give us some valuable facts with 
regard to specific points. One fact is, that prohibition does not 
prohibit. It **has succeeded in abolishing and preventing the 
manufacture on a large scale of distilled and malt liquors, within the 
areas covered bv the Committee," but **it has failed to exclude 
intoxicants completely, even from districts where public sentiment 
has been favorable.*' Another undoul)ted fact is. that prohibitory 
legislation, and indeed all liquor legislation of a stringent character, 
tends to produce very grave political evils and to directly promote 
blackmail and corruption. High license as carried out in Massa- 
chusetts has diminished the number of saloons, but as far as the 
statistics of arrest are concerned it does not seem to have diminished 
the prevalence of drunkenness. The most successful system among 
those considered, in reducing intoxication, seems to be the South 
Carolina dispensary system, but this has been on trial for too short 
a time to enable us to base any final conclusion upon it, and it has 
resulted in political evils of very great magnitude. The danger of 
drawing wrong conclusions from statistics, especially from police 
statistics, is emphasized by the book; and many people who read 
it may be disappointed that it is not more conclusive. But if there 
is one thing that it is important to emphasize in this day of over- 
legislation, it is that legislation, especially on social and moral sub- 
jects, is not an exact science. It must proceed slowly and cau- 
tiously, and we cannot hope for any progress except by the multipli- 
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cation of just such studies as the Committee of Fifty has pven us in 
this book; studies which enter impartially into the details of different 
systems, and, by showing what their good and bad features are, 
make it more easy to avoid the evil and follow the good in future 
legislation. H. w. f. 

La Viriculture, Ralentissetnent du Mouvement de la Population, 
Degcneresceme, — Causes et RemMes, Par G. de Molinari, Corre- 
spondant de Tlnstitut, Redacteur en chef du Journal des Econo- 
mistes. Paris, Guillaumin et Cie, 1897 — ii, 253 pp. 

In primitive and semi-barbarous stages of society, according to 
M. de Molinari, there were various institutions, customs, and laws 
which regulated population, both in respect to its numbers, its 
quality, and the cost of reproduction. When liberty became the 
rule of society, there was at first a strong tendency towards over- 
population, on account of the abuse of this liberty, and the evils of 
this period were well set forth by Malthus. Since his time, how- 
ever, the growth of population has been less rapid, and instead of 
increasing beyond the opportunities for its employment, it has 
actually, in some cases, fallen short of this. Particularly is this true 
of France, where under-population rather than over-population 
is the calamity that its statesmen most fear. This falling off in the 
natural increase is due, according to the author, not to physiologi- 
cal, but to economic and moral causes, stimulated by the burden 
of army service, by heavy taxes, by the increasing difficulty of 
university studies, by the natural habits of frugality of the French 
people, etc. 

M. de Molinari is, however, not discouraged by this state of 
things. True to the central idea of the book, that the market {le 
dehonchc) always governs the movement of the population, he says: 
"As long as the capital accumulated on the soil of France and the 
industries which use it shall exist and grow, so long the population 
will exist and grow in the same proportion. If it does not recruit 
itself sufiiciently by the interior natality, it will be recruited, or still 
better will continue to be recruited, by exterior natality and immi- 
gration** (p. 87). The maintenance of the population by immigra- 
tion he considers to be a blessing rather than an evil, since it gives 
the French the benefit of increased labor without the cost of produ- 
cing that labor. He says: "While the insufficiency of indigenous 
natality stimulated an immigration which saved France several 
millions, emigration took away from Germany an excess of popula- 
tion which had cost it a larger sum in the same interval. In a war 
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Ktuceu France and Germany the latter could command a more 

lumerous army, but the former could prolong the con6ict more on 

iccount of the superiority of its wealth" (p. 98). The great danger 

i the present day, he wisely holds to lie in the deterioration of the 

y of the population, rather than in a falling ofT of its numbers. 

e new science which must deal with these matters he calls firi- 

Thc three leading problems which this science must solve 

; iirst, to find the means of maintaining the equilibrium between 

c population and its markets ; secondly, to find the means neces- 

j' to prevent degeneration : thirdly, to find the means of suppress- 

j or checking prostitution. The first problem he thinks can be 

(olvcd by cheapening the cost of production of children through 

the application of credit and insurance, just as the cost of production 

( commodities Ws been cheapened by the same agencies (p. 143.) 

; second can be solved by tlie progress of science, which will 

Iteach people more of the laws of heredity, and also by making the 

mprovement of the race profitable. Just as the breeding of improved 

:es of cattle has become profitable. How tliis is to be done we 

; not lold, but the author thinks that the mere existence of the 

^nece&sity will produce the remedy. The third problem can be 

slvcd, he thinks, by the application of economic forces; that is, 

y opening new occupations to women which will lessen the lemp- 

I to lead a life of vice; and also by encouraging athletic 

:xercises, which he is sanguine enough to believe will check the 

It is perhaps loo much to expect that three short 

laptcrs will solve the extremely difficult moral as well as economic 

robkms outhned above; but the plan to increase the population 

France by diminishing the cost of production of children seems 

tngularly inadequate, when we consider that the diminished birth- 

t is most noticeable precisely among the classes who arc well- 

•<Jo. and upon whom, therefore, lh« cost of raising children falls 

i'. Many other proposals of the book indicate an optimism 

'. in our view, is hardly justified by tlic facts. 

M. de Moliuan has invented a clever term to express what 

IS called, somewhat clumsily, the principle of population; and 

sketched in a ver)' readable manner some of its more 

torlant problems, fie has not. however, gone far towards the 

tolutiun of these problems. Indeed, in the limited spaed which he 

himself this was hardly possible. We still await that 

'ough and profound statistical treatment of the subject which 

a for the end of the XlXth ccntun,' what the work of Malthus 

d for the end of the XVIIIth. u. w. f. 
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Le TradC'Unionisme en Angleterre . Par Paul de Rousiers, avec la 
collaboration de MM.Carbonnel, Festy, Fleury et Wilhelm, 
Bibliotheque dii Musee Social. Paris, Armand Colin et Cie, 
1897— 8vo, xi, 356 pp. 

In 1895, the Musee Social, to which we are indebted for many 
interesting social investigations, sent over to England five gentle- 
men with instructions to make a report upon the trade unions of that 
country. They have produced a volume of \thich the introduction, 
the chapters on the necessity of labor organization, and the causes 
of the success of trade-unionism in England, the conclusion, and two 
of the special chapters are written by M. de Rousiers, while his 
colleagues divided among themselves the labor of writing about the 
several unions which each one of them especially studied. The 
book is, therefore, a collection of monographs written by different 
authors; but a certain unity is given to it from the fact that the 
writers all made their investigations in the same spirit and for the 
same purpose, and reached in general very similar conclusions. 

The aim of this committee was not to write a history of trade 
unionism in England, but rather to give to their compatriots an 
account of the movement as it exists at the present day. For this 
purpose they wisely decided to select certain typical unions, study 
these in detail, and describe them, in preference to attempting any 
general summary of the English unions as a whole. We find, 
therefore, no general statistics of trade unionism, though we find an 
excellent general characterization of their aims and methods. The 
unions specially selected for study are those in the building trades, 
the agricultural unions, the dockers* unions, the miners' unions, 
the ship builders' unions, the amalgamated engineers, and the 
unions in the textile industry. These unions differ greatly among 
themselves in respect to their strength, their policy, and their 
organization, but the French visitors were evidently strongly 
impressed with the good sense, the practical wisdom, and the ability 
of the leaders with whom they came in contact. And there is 
undoubtedly in this respect a great difference between the English 
unions and anything in France. The very title of the book shows 
how impossible it was to even express the subject of the investiga- 
tion by any purely French term, and to readers who are familiar 
with the English literature of the subject the most valuable part of 
the book lies in the almost unconscious contrasts which the authors 
are constantly drawing between French conditions and English. 
This contrast came out sharply at the time of the International 
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Congress of Textile Workers of 1894. The Englishmen told how 
they had succeeded in raising their wages and bettering their condi- 
tions solely through their own personal efforls and by means of the 
contributions which they had levied upon themselves. But the 
French delegate thought that political action was more productive 
than the independent action of the unions, and that it was better 
to have deputies who were workingmen than money in the treasury 
of the unions. The last chapter brings out clearly the distinction 
between the old and the new trade unionism, which is not as deep- 
seated as it is sometimes supposed to be. Indeed it is not improb- 
able that the contrast will disappear as time goes on, the older 
luiions becoming more ready to adopt new ideas and a more liberal 
pohcy towards unskilled laborers, while the new unions will with 
experience become more conservative. But a real danger lies in 
the spirit which has embodied itself in the Independent Labor Party 
and which is directly opposed to the principles of self help which 
have built up the great unions of the present day. 

II. w. F. 



A Handbook of Greek Constitulional History. By A. H. J. Grcenidge, 
M.A.. Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford College, and 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brazenose College, Oxford. New 
York, The MacmiHan Co., 1896 — lamo, viii, 276 pp. 

This is an excellani number in the useful series of inexpensive 
handbooks of Archxologj' and Antiquities so well begun by the 
Macmiltan Co. It is "meant to be of assistance to those who find 
difficulty in mastering" what is certainly "the least understood 
portion of Greek history." It is written from competent knowledge 
of the sources, both Mterary and inscriplional, and of the work of 
other scholars. Yet it is not a rival or substitute for such works as 
Gilbert's or Thumser's Staatsallerliimer. These aim to collect 
with substantial completeness all the fragments of knowledge 
attainable on the subject; but in reading them one may easily fail 
to see the wood for the trees. Hence a briefer outline may really 
supplement the larger manuals, as this one does, by selecting a 
different view-point, from which we may obtain a better perspec- 
tive. The special merits of Mr. Greenidge's book are these. 
First, tlic author has generally chosen the most significant facts, 
and, without losing himself in detail, has made clear the salient fea- 
tures, the main tendencies, of Greek political institutions. And 
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when looked at in this way, those institutions are seen to present 
an unexpected symmetr}' and logical coherence, which are the 
result of natural growth rather than of conscious intention. 
Secondly, the actual working of the various constitutions is pre- 
sented more clearly than by most larger works. And when thus 
presented and understood, Greek pubHc law is seen to deserve 
more respect than it commonly receives.' The Roman system 
of law is so great, so perfect, and above all so much better 
known in its late forms, that the verj' different Greek system, so 
full of varied life, whose development was cut short at a period 
when the Roman was far behind it, suffers unfairly in the com- 
parison. Thirdly, certain phases often overlooked receive here 
due emphasis. For example, the fallacy of "the strange notion that 
Greek society 'subordinated the individual to the state'" in some 
different sense from that in which modem society does, is pointed 
out, and the origin of the notion is explained. And especially is it 
made evident that the city-state, the iroAis, as a wholly independent 
political unit is, in Greece proper, "something of a fiction." In 
the middle of the fifth century B. C. "we find no less than five 
systems of federal or tribal government in existence, in Thessaly, 
Bceotia, Achaea, Acarnania, and Aetolia; one compact nation 
composed of many cities, that of the East Locrians; and some 
smaller c^, such as the Malians and Oeteans." And Athens can- 
not be treated properly apart from her empire, nor Sparta apart 
from her confederacy. It is a pity that this constant tendency 
towards the formation of larger aggregates should be so generally 
made light of or forgotten, merely because no one of these combina- 
tions reached a degree of size or strength which would have enabled 
it to withstand Macedon successfully. 

The book is well printed, but the Greek accents display that 
uncertainty that too often disfigures English works; occasionally 
a reference is too vague, or does not quite bear out the inference 
drawn from a passage ; the name of Thumser is wrongly given as 
Thuemser. But the reader of this Review will not care for a fuller 
list of minor slips and errors. 

T. D. GOODELL. 
Yale University. 
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pccitncii Tiieoriac novae de Mensttra Sortis. By Daniel Bernoulli. 
Comnienlarii acadetniae scientiarum imperialis Petropolttanae. 
Tomus V. Petrop. 1738, pp. 175-192. Translated by Dr. Alfred 
Pringsheim under the title Verstich eincr tifucn Theorie der 
Wertbcsiimtnung von GUkkfallen. Introduction by Dr. Ludwig 
Fick, Leipzig. Duncker und Humblol, 1896 — 61 pp. 

This short work, now first made accessible to the public through 
i the translation of Pringsheim, is interesting chiefly because one 
I of its conceptions very nearly coincides with Jevons' final degree 
I of utility. The author commences by reviewing the usual 
formulx for determining the probability of a certain throw at 
I dice. Thus two persons may agre* to a rule by which the one 
shall win on all even throws, the other on all odd. This would 
I appear at first sight to be absolutely just, for during a consider- 
able period the winnings of each would be approximately equal. 
Bernoulli acknowledges the truth of this law but draws a distinc- 
' Hon between what is called absolute gain and moral advantage. 
This latter is conditioned on a different factor and he posits his 
fundamental hypothesis that each increment of winning has a 
nlility directly proportional to the stake but inversely to the 
property of the gambler. If one person has property valued at 
Sio.DOo and an annual income of $2,000, while another is worth 
$$jooo with an income of $1,000, an additional dollar possesses 
twice the moral advantage or utility to the latter party which it 
does to the former. Bernoulli perceives very clearly that value 

I is not a property inherent and invariable in any substance, but 
that it depends on the amount of it under consideration. 
In his assumption of the inverse proportionality of the utility 
of an increment of gain to the present property of the subject, we 
find the outlines of the fin-il degree of utility of Jevons. and the 
nret^ of Walras. The author sees clearly the decreasing utility 
of each increment of money but fails to take the next step and 
transfer the law to other goods to which it will apply equally well. 
Bernoulli admits that his hypothesis is not always verified by 
the actions of individuals: that a miser with considerable prop- 
erty may place greater value upon one more dollar, than a spend- 
thrift with only a few cents in his pocket. But this is partially 
Rctitied by the fact that he who judges the utility of the addi- 
tional dollar to be small is generally little affected by a similar 
toss. His law would be universally applicable only in case man- 
_ kind was composed entirely of normal individuals. 

W. II. BAILEY. 

I DBlveralijr, 
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Tlxe Memoirs of Baron Thiebault: translated and condensed by 
Arthur John Butler. Two volumes. London and New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1896— 8vo, x, 491, 438 pp. 

It hardly falls within the scope of this review to give detailed 
criticism to a work like this in its aspect as pure history. But there 
is one point of interest, which has thus far escaped observation, and 
to which we are glad to call our readers' attention — ^a curious 
parallelism between the life of General Thiebault on the one hand, 
and that of General MacClellan on the other. It is true that the 
Frenchman reached no such position of high independent command 
as did the American; but barring this difference of external cir- 
cumstances, the careers and characters of the two men are strikingly 
alike. Each was possessed of great military ability; each also pos- 
sessed that excess of virtue on minor points which becomes a vice 
when it is allowed to stand in the way of major interests. Thiebault, 
like MacClellan, always handled his troops well for the immediate 
purpose in hand; like MacClellan, his critical judgment of military 
operations was admirable; like him, he was a good organizer of 
volunteer material. But like him also, he had a conspicuous lack 
of the power of getting on with some of his equals or superiors 
who had less scientific ability than himself, but more tenacity of 
moral purpose; a fatal readiness to follow the dictates of false self- 
respect rather than the demands of a large work that needed to be 
done. The resemblance between the men extends to their writings. 
The memoirs of each of the two men, while written largely in justi- 
fication of their conduct, and from the standpoint of favorable self- 
criticism, nevertheless leave upon the reader the impression of a 
hopeless deficiency in just those moral qualities most necessary to 
high command. a. t. h. 



Corporation Finance. A Study of the Principles and Methods of the 
Management of the Finances of Corporations in the United 
States; with Special Reference to the Valuation of Corporation 
Securities. By Thomas L. Greene, Auditor Manhattan Trust 
Company. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1897 — 8vo, 181 pp. 

This is an excellent book. It combines two very rare merits; 
it deals with an important subject on which there was previously 
no good book in existence, and it handles it from so many sides as 
to fill the gap in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Prior to his 
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forfc with the Manhattan Trust Company, Mr, Greene was a suc- 
ss(ul editorial writer for The New York Evening Post on matters 
I corporation finance; so ihal he is able to combine experience 
a presentation of results wilh practice in analysis of figures. 

To the superBcial reader the parts M'hich are of most interest will 
terhaps be those which relate to the various forms of corporate 

security, and their relative merits. The author is a thoroughly 

Baf<; guide to follow in these matters. In the discussion of income 
tonds we note one shght defect of theory. The fundamental eon- 
radiction is not so much in the combination of security and contin- 

|[ency, as in the combination of contingency and absence of control. 

But this omission does not affect the practical conclusion. To the 
iconomist the chapters on corporation accounting, and on public 
policy with regard to corporate profits, will prove of great value; 

■rhile the treatment of the causes of railroad receiverships is a really 

brilliant piece of work. 

The only part of the book which seems open to serious criticism 
s the index. Instead of giving many heads arranged tn alphabeti- 
Sal order, it gives relatively few heads and a large number of sub- 
ids not alphabetically arranged. This conduces to literary style, 
t inlcrieres with the purposes of an index. It is in most cases 

jjuite as easy to look through the pag^s of the book for a particular 

topic as to try to hunt for it in the index at the end. When there 
B a demand for a new edition — which we feel sure catuiot be long 

delayed — we trust that a change may be made in the arrangement 

of index topics. a. t. h. 



f Soeialismc el la Science Socialf. Par Gaston Richard. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1807 — Svo, 200 pp. 

mnon Social Democracy. Six Lectures [before the London 
School of Political Science] by Bertrand Russell, with Appen- 
dix on the Woman Question in Germany by .^lys Russell. Lon- 
don and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896 — 8vo, 204 pp. 

There are iwo ways in which we can handle a subject like social- 
n; the logical and the psychological. Under the former method, 
wt consider the truth or falsehood of the ^■arious postulates, gen- 
eralizations and deductions; testing them by their consistency with 
c anotlier, and their power of explaining past e\'ents or of pre- 
dicting future ones. Under the psychological method, on the 
Mher hand, wc study the conditions of hfc of the exponents of the 
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various theories ; trying to account for their attitude of mind toward 
different groups of facts, and their bias in favor of one explanation 
or another. The more remote the domain of a science or art from 
the conflict of human interest, the more important does the logical 
analysis of views become as distinct from the psychological. The 
history of mathematics has practically nothing to do with the lives 
of its professors; the history of aesthetics has to do with them in 
almost everything. 

The histories of socialism in common use, Rae, Laveleye, etc., 
have tried to combine both these methods. The books now before 
us separate them. Richard uses the logical method, Russell the 
psychological. Of course no absolute separation is possible; 
Richard begins with some history of opinion. Russell with some 
analysis of theory. But the domain and motive and method of each 
of the two books js perfectly clear; not only in contrast with one 
another but in contrast with an intermediate book like Rae. 

The contrast between the two methods is distinctly to Russell's 
advantage. We feel that we are getting somewhere. Not only 
do we know more facts when we have finished the book than we did 
when we began it, but they are facts of such a kind as to assist in 
our judgment of human conduct, and in our power of dealing with 
future movements of the same sort. On the other hand, Richard's 
book leaves a certain impression of inconclusiveness. It is not on 
account of any failure of analysis; nay, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is the very success of the analysis which engenders the incon- 
clusive impression. If there was so little solidity in these opinions, 
why did people hold them? Shatter their logical foundations, and 
\ ou only prove that there was some other basis which you have 
not touched. Success in the logical method of treatment simply 
creates a demand for the psychological. 

The fact is that the controversy between socialists and indivi- 
dualists is essentially an aesthetic one. One side perceives certain 
data strongly, and others weakly; the other side notices the first 
less and the second more. Such a controversy can not be settled by 
logic, because, from the very first, it lies outside the sphere of logic. 
It can be explained by analysing the conditions which have led 
to the differences of perceptions and postulates in the two cases ; it 
"* to be settled, if settled at all, by considering which way of look- 

g at things is a means of self-preservation to the communities 

nich act upon it, and which way of looking at things is suicidal. 

A. T. H. 
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Xodtrn Europe. 1^15-ijSg. The Balancf of Pmvcr. By Arthur 
Hassall. Ne^v York. The Macmillaii Co., 1896. 
The scope of the work is quite accurately defineti by the second- 
■ title, Mr. Hassall's interests are mainly the diplomatic in- 
i that intrigruing age, and these he has unravelled with great 
Dduslr>- and considerable skill of presentation. It is not the 
roper function of tlie critic to quarrel with the author about his 
Ubject, but as this book is planned as part of a series of text books, 
jne may be allowed to question whether the ins and outs of diplo- 
lacy ought to receive such disproportionate attention. For the 
ItcUectual movement in France preparatory to the Revolution 
Ir. Hassall lias only one short chapter. The economic conditions 
nor to the Revolution receive brief and inadequate attention, while 
jonis XVs secrtt du Roi occupies many pages. Mr. Hassall's 
levelopment of his field follows old-fashioned lines in the light of 
bodem research. For the newer aspects of historical study he 
ipparently has Uttle inclination. A comparison of this volume with 
t of Lavissc and Ranibaud's Histoire Generale de L'Europe for 
: period reveals some striking divei^ncies of view as to 
rhat topics deserve detailed treatment. The French writers rele- 

e those subjects to which Mr. Hassall devotes the most effort to 1 
piite a subordinate position and discuss in detail much that he 1 
>cs not mention. In other words, they have given a picture of 
e eighteenth century while Mr. Hasscll has prepared an excellent 
iplomatic study and called it a History of Europe. e. g. b. 

imrricon History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. I. Era of Colonica- 
lion I4ifi-l689. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
History in Harvard Universitj'. New York. The Macmillan 
Co.. 1^7— Svo. xviii, 606 pp. 

This undertaking of Professor Hart's will prove one of the most 
nportant contributions of recent years to the study and teachihg 
( American Historj-, It will bring before teachers and students 
B tiThig persons those who too frequently have been only shadows 
f names. The colonial period especially will be vivified through 
be study of these volumes. 
Professor Hart has chosen the selections with good judgment 
ad his introduction supplies valuable hints as to tlie proper use to 
B made of them in teaching. It should not be thought, however. 
1 the work is designed solely for the use of classes. The general 
will find that it contains a most varied and interesting 
) of views, so to speak, of the growth of the country, and 
I be read in course like a narrative history with occasional 
srt to a handbook for connecting links. e. g, b. 
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[ Henry George; Ethics of Arctic Exploration ; The Strike of 
the English Engineers. 

"* HE dramatic death of Henry George, in the very climax 
of the New York municipal elections, is in some 
Espects a most fitting close to the life of a man who moved 
I fellow-men profoundly, yet failed to accomplish much of 
[he work which he had planned for himself and for them. 

Progress and Poverty was a great book. No other American 
work on economic subjects has had so %vide an audience; no 
scienti^ work on these subjects — for it is hardly necessary to 
say that books like those of Bellamy belong to a totally differ- 
ent class — has even momentarily approached it in popular 
^terest. It is so long since most of us have read Progress and 
^tfverty that it may be worth while to recall a little in detail 
me character of its contents. It consisted of the parts: i. An 
Hack on certain of the received doctrines of orthodox political 
onomy, notably the wage-fund theory and the Malthusian 
thcor>-. 2. A treatment of the subject of distribution, which 
George believed to be at once more coherent and more fruitful 
than that which had been given in previous books. 3. An 
indictment of private land tenure, which charged this system 
with nearly all the economic enls under which we now suffer, 
followed by the promise of an economic millennium if we had 
E resolution to tax private land values out of existence. 

: first, or purely critical, part of the book was. on the 
, scientific and sound. Many of George's comments on 
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the wage-fund theory are such as most modem economists 
would endorse — indeed they do not greatly differ from 
those of Longe or Walker, except that they are presented in 
such language as to appeal to a wider circle of readers. 
George's criticism of Malthus would not be so universally 
accepted; but it may fairly be said that against the Malthusian 
theory, <xs it had usually been stated, his points were well taken, 
and that his book was one of the things which paved the way 
for a re-statement of the principles of population which should 
be more in accordance with the results of modem science. 

The second part is not so good. While George is right to 
say that the distribution theories of his predecessors are rather 
chaotic, his own theory will not bear criticism so well as theirs. 
His axiom, that whatever increases the efficiency of labor 
increases the demand for land, turns out, on examination, to 
be by no means an axiom, and often to be the reverse of the 
truth. Still less satisfactory is his third part, where he seeks 
to prove by historical and legal analysis the evils of the present 
system and the good to be obtained by a change. His knowl- 
edge of history and law were unequal to the task. The 
magnificent investigations of Wagner were quite unknown to 
him; and the reader who was in possession of Wagner's facts 
could detect the fallacies at a glance. 

Yet it was this weakest part of the work which gave it most 
of its popularity. Few of its readers had more knowledge of 
history and law than George; most of them had not nearly as 
much. Progress and Poverty promised the millennium in spe- 
cious reasoning and in really excellent English; that was 
enough to secure its success. But what kind of success? Did 
it weaken the institution of private land tenure? Apparently 
not in the least. Did it promote tax reforms which should 
make the public burdens bear heavier on ground values and 
lighter on improvements? There is no evidence that it did; 
in fact, there is some reason to believe that it hindered rational 
reforms of this kind by holding out the prospect of irrational 
ones. Not a few of the more zealous advocates of land nation- 
alization regard the evils of the present system with a kind of 
complacency, as likely the sooner to drive the world to the 
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xloptioii of a rirastic remedy; and they have correspondingly 
ittle use for palliative measures, which, by lightening present 
ivils. may postpone the day of radical cure. 

The great effect of Progress and Poverty was a moral one. 
Il gave the sentiment of the laborers some common thoughts 
/Bnd some rallying cries. It served the "new unionism" as a 
E of prophetic book — half poem and half prediction. This 
influence is far from being confined to America. Critics like 
Uie Webbs give the clearest testimony to its effect on the other 
tide of the Atlantic, Marx's Kapital had been called the "bible 
i the socialists"; but it was totally unfitted for effective use in 
>ropaganda. Abstruse in its reasonings and extreme in its 
conclusions, it could not win the love of any lai^e body of 
lupporters. With George it was different. His style was 
delightful; his meaning speciously plain, and yet adorned by 
poetic fancy; his sympathies catholic; his proposals, in appear- 
mce at least, essentially constructive. No wonder that Prog- 
ress and Poverty had a power which placed it beyond the 
assaults of logical critics, however acute; and that the book as a 
whole has an importance in the world's economic history which 
i not to be measured by examining the correctness of its 
cific conclusions or the extent to which they have been 
arried out in practice. 



The great revival of arctic exploration in recent years has 
attended with much discussion as to its social and eco- 
>mic utilit>'. The critics point out repeatedly that there is 
lot enough material good derived from polar expeditions to 
pmpensate the hardships and loss of life with which they are 
tended. No trade routes can he opened in the ice-bound 
ions. No large sources of mineral wealth are likely to be 
tvered. No practical results which will help the ordinary 
iv^ator, or the ordinary man of affairs, have been derived 
these explorations in the past, nor can they be expected 
come in the future. 

These are only the arguments which have been urged from 
le immemorial against play of every kind. "All play is \vilh- 
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out any profit. One's clothes get torn and they are not easily 
mended. So much toil and no reward; how can it be a good 
business?" said the "redoubtable boy" who afterward became 
Confucius* favorite disciple. It is easy to see how such argu- 
ments will appeal to the essentially bourgeois mind, whose ideal, 
as Goethe says, is etwas schaffen; but it would seem as though 
there were enough of us who can play as well as work, and who 
value the sein as high as the schaffen, to voice a vigorous protest 
against this view. Yet such protests have been singularly rare. 
Nay, even the arctic explorers themselves have gone far toward 
admitting the force of these arguments by weakly trying to 
meet the critics on their own ground, and by claiming that arctic 
voyages are undertaken for scientific purposes and justified by 
scientific results. 

Against these prevalent views we wish to urge (i) that it is 
a good thing to want to go to the north pole; (2) that it is a 
bad thing to pretend to be actuated by scientific motives in 
so doing; (3) that it would be a still worse thing if the pre- 
tended motives were the real ones. 

Nansen's expedition was relatively small in its hardships, 
and relatively large in its scientific results; yet what were these 
latter as compared with what might have been attained with 
less risk and hardship in almost any other line. We have the 
direction of the polar drift current a little more definitely estab- 
lished; we have a confirmation of the absence of land and of 
life in the region north of Franz- Josefs-Land; we have a series 
of soundings showing unexpected depths in the polar basin. 
We may expect to have interesting records of the movements 
of the magnetic needle, and voluminous, though uninteresting, 
records of temperature observations. Would people spend the 
money that was spent on the Fram, and take the risks that 
were taken by her crew, for results no greater than these? Is 
it not a crowning absurdity, from a scientific standpoint, that 
a trained zoologist like Nansen should lead an expedition to 
the one quarter of the globe where there was no opportunity 
for the prosecution of the lines of study for which he had pre- 
pared himself? 
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Comment. 

It is not in this way that the result of the Fram's voyage is 
to be measured. The expedition was a successful one, because 
it reached the 86th parallel. If it had been stopped at the 83d 
parallel, instead of the 86th, it would have been regarded as a 
failure, no matter how full the magnetic observations or how 
deep the soundings. Nansen has vindicated his claim to honor, 
not as a scientist, but as a leader of men. The north pole has 
been a perpetual challenge to all the sporting blood in the 
human race; and the race gives congratulations, in no stinted 
manner, to the man who has cut down by one half the distance 
which has separated it from the goal. 

Not that the scientific side of such an expedition is wholly 
valueless. It gives hard work to fill the long hours, which, 
if left free of laborious employment, would be enough to 
demoralize any crew. It gives incidental results for this hard 
work, which may serve as a consolation prize in case an expedi- 
tion (ails of its main object. It is always just possible that 
such work may lead to really good successes along unexpected 
lines of discovery. But no such unexpected successes of the 
first magnitude have developed themselves in connection with 
arctic exploration. 

Why then, it will be asked, do arctic explorers lay so much 
stress on the scientific sides of their work? Partly for the 
moral effect on themselves and their men; partly (or con- 
formity (whether conscious or unconscious) to the philistine 
ideas of success and failure. The philistine is the man who 
cannot judge things by any but material standards. He cannot 
place the poet on the level with the pohtician, or the actor on 
the level with the storekeeper. He cannot pursue sport for 
sport's sake, but must drag it down into the betting ring. Nor 
can he enter into the spirit of exploration for exploration's sake. 
It he is a commercial philistine, he demands a schedule of 
natural resources to be developed ; if he is a religious philistine, 
he demands a census of heathen to be converted; if he is a 
scientific philistine, he demands a mass of observations to be 
tabulated. 

la the begimungs of modern exploration religious philis- 
tinism was in the ascendant; and many an explorer secured the 
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reluctant approval of orthodox public opinion by pointing out 
that his discoveries would open up new fields of conquest for the 
Holy Catholic Church. Far be it from us to imply that this 
was all pretense. There has been a vast deal of discovery, from 
the days of the Crusaders to those of Livingstone, where mis- 
sionary zeal was the dominant motive and travel only the inci- 
dent. And so in modem times there has been no inconsiderable 
amount of hazardous exploration which was a mere incident 
in devoted scientific labor. But it remains none the less true 
that, in real voyages of discovery, the tangible results, in the 
form of heathen baptized or species classified, have but slight 
importance in comparison with the intangible results upon the 
moral character of the peoples who rear and honor the discov- 
erers. 

It is easy to prove the material unwisdom of going to the 
north pole, or of climbing the Himalayas, or of playing danger- 
ous games of any kind. But the fact, none the less, remains 
that the nations which indulge in these follies grow great, and 
that their abandonment is a symptom of decadence. 



The strike of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which 
began early in July, has now assumed formidable dimensions, 
and raises questions of more than local interest. The strike 
originated in an effort on the part of some of the men employed 
in London to introduce the eight-hour day. As a conse- 
quence of this movement, the Employers' Federation voted, on 
July 1st, that in case the threatened movement in favor of eight 
hours should be carried out "notices will immediately be given 
by the members of the associations affiliated to the federation 
that a reduction of hands of 25 per cent, will take place of the 
members of such unions in their employment." This challenge 
of the employers was quickly taken up by the unionists. The 
Amalgamated Society at once gave instructions that in all cases 
in which notices of lockout were issued to 25 per cent, of their 
members, the remaining 75 per cent, should hand in notices 
to cease work at the same time. The result was the inaugura- 
tion of a dispute, which took in part the form of a lockout, in 
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part thai of a strike, but which from the beginning was carried 
on with an ominous display of bitterness and obstinacy on both 
sides. The membership of the different societies concerned in 
the dispute was estimate4, by the Labor Gazette in July, at over 
iog,ooo. All of these were not. of course, actually on strike; 
but the number on strike has steadily increased, until it is 
estimated at over 40,000, with the danger that it may reach 
much larger proportions before the end comes. 

It seems as if the employers had been quite ready to enter 
into this contest with the view of crushing the union, or at 
least of teaching it a lesson; but the result is a very widespread 
industrial conflict, which is producing results far beyond those 
immediately concerned. The whole engineering industry of 
England seems to be threatened by this stoppage, and it is 
stated that many orders have already gone to Germany, the 
United States, Belgium, and even Switzerland, 

Important as this question of the industrial future of England 
is, there are other questions which are hardly less momentous. 
Of very general interest is the effect which this struggle will 
have on the future of trade unionism in England. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, founded in 1851, is not only 
one of the oldest of Enghsh unions, but one of the strongest 
and, until recently at least, one of the most conservative. It 
was the union which Professor Brentano took as the type 
of a great English union in his book on modem guilds, and it 
is the one which has represented more successfully than any 
Others the old trade unionism as compared with the new. The 
contest between the old conservative unions, devoting a large 
amount of their money and energies to benefits, and the newer 
ones, which are mainly fighting machines and lay more stress 
upon securing legislation than upon self-help, has been going 
on for a number of years in the trades union congress. At one 
tittle the radicals seemed almost to have gained the upper hand. 
but. at the Cardiff meeting of 1895 the Conservatives suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a vote allowing only recog- 
nized tra<le unions to send representatives, and requiring that 
these should be selected from those actually working at their 
trade or working as permanent paid officials of their union. 
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This had the effect of excluding a considerable number of 
socialists who were no longer practical mechanics, and it was 
supposed to turn back the swelling tide of socialism. If the 
engineers should be defeated in this contest, there is serious 
danger that the employers will find that they have gained a 
Pyrrhic victory. For if one of the strongest unions, with funds 
of $1,500,000 in its treasury at the opening, of the contest, 
directed, moreover, with the skill bom of long experience, fails 
in its fight, the old methods cannot fail to be discredited and the 
more radical and socialistic party must be strengthened. That 
trade unionism can be put down, few persons familiar with 
its history and its present legal and political standing can for 
a moment believe. But that it can be made mofe radical, more 
violent, and more dangerous is quite within the realm of the 
possible. This struggle may, therefore, well cause alarm to 
all who desire industrial peace. 



THE FUNCTION OF THE UNDERTAKER. 



function of the undertaker is so to shape the produo-j 
processes that the goods produced shall be the goodaT 



tive 
' wanted. 

Were each man producing for his own immediate wants, this 
undertaking function would be comparatively simple. Utility 
of product and cost of its production would be thus measured 
in the same mind, and undertaking would be merged with 
ownership of capital and possession of labor-power. Tlius no 
special scientific problem would arise. In such an economy 
the only uncertainties would be the instabilities of one's own 
desires and powers and the caprice of nature. The producer 
would not need to study the uncertainties due to changes in 
the desires of other people. 

Still, even in such a society, economic undertaking would 
include two distinct processes — the accurate estimate of goods 
necessary to meet future wants and the efficient organization 
of resources'to produce the goods wanted. These two func- 
tions of the undertaker, the mercanliie function, which consists J 
in the right estimate of demand, ;and hence in the direction aiM 
production into right lines, and the organising function, which ' 
consists in the right technical combination of productive re- 
sources to procure the needed supply — these functions remain 
throughout all stages of economic development essentially the 
same. The proper work of the undertaker includes both pro- 



The two most vital characteristics of economic life to-day J 
are the long reach into the future of men's desires and produc>l 
tive efforts and the existence of a true world-market for most • 
goods — the temporal and territorial extension of the economic 
organization. These conditions enormously enhance the im- 
. portance of the undertaker, for they carry with them increased 
• complexity in the protluctive mechanism, and render possi- 
■ ble at the same time greater economies in production'. Success 
in production, therefore, depends to-day more than ever upon 
the ability of the undertaker. 
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The value of this analysis of the undertaker's function is 
shown by a reference to the lack of prosperity in agriculture 
in recent years. The farmer of to-day is at least the equal of his 
father in the matter of agricultural technical skill. The effi- 
cient organization of the productive forces under his control 
he understands fairly well. It is in the mercantile, the direc- 
tive part of his undertaking that he fails — ^he no longer knows 
what to grow. The modem extension of the area of demand 
and supply has left him without adequate knowledge of the 
market for his crops. The farmer of a generation ago, selling 
mainly in a local market, was able to forecast the probable 
demand for his goods and thus to direct his production into 
the right channels. The farmer of to-day understands little 
of the movements of the world's demand, often growing the 
wrong crops, and thus the larger profits of his undertaking may 
go to the "middle-man," who has assumed this directive part 
of the function of agricultural undertaking. The farmers, not 
seeing the real cause of their failure, have widely adopted radical 
views. In Grermany they have abolished the produce-exchanges, 
the chief effective agency to g^ve them information of the 
world's crop movements and prices; while in the United 
States they have agitated against the railroads, the banks and 
the monetary system, the vital parts of the world's market. 

Foresight, as has been shown, is one of the chief characteris- 
tics of modern economic life. The reach of the effective anticipa- 
tion of future wants was never perhaps so great as it is to-day. 
The degree of a people's prevision for the future is one of the 
best measures of that people's civilization. Where present 
labor is expended and present capital is applied for the produc- 
tion of goods to be finished a half-century hence, a high degree 
of industrial civilization is shown. This fact has g^eat impor- 
tance in this discussion, because such an extension of the tem- 
poral margin in production vastly increases the world's depend- 
ence upon the undertaker. The range and complexity of men's 
wants are greater, their accurate forecast correspondingly more 
difficult. Assuming, then, that the typical man in a civilized 
society to-day would give some present value in exchange for 
the assurance of a given income fifty years hence, but would 
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give nothing for such an income fifty-one years hence, we can 
visualize in a measure the productive organization necessary to 
meet this condition of demand. The aim of the society is to 
secure a steady flow of income year by year and ihey accordingly 
malce provision in the use of their productive resources for 
the maintenance of such a flow for a period fifty years ahead. 
This of course does not mean that they provide a slock of goods 
now, adequate to supply them for fifty years. It does mean, 
however, that they so arrange their capital and their labor-power 
that with each new year there shall be forthcoming the requisite 
stream of ripe goods and ready service. If this year's stock 
of ready goods and service be represented by 100, there exists 
a stock removed one year from completion designed for next 
year, represented by 98: a third stock removed two years from 
completion designed for the third year, represented by 96; and 
so on until the fiftieth year is reached with its stock represented 
by 2, while for the fifty-first year the stock is zero. The diagram 
on page 236 illustrates certain features of this organization. 

The horizontal hne AB represents the years, reaching from 
the present, AE, to the fiftieth year in the future. GB. which 
marks the margin of the effective anticipation of future wants. 
The rectangle AECD is the stock of goods and service for the 
present year. It is ready for consumption and therefore reaches 
the horizontal Hue DF and is represented, therefore, by the 
number 100, the full value of the desired income. The second 
quadrilateral EHIC represents the income for next year in its 
present state of preparation, i. e.. lacking still the triangle IJC. 
Its present value is, therefore, represented by 98. \ similar 
quadrilateral marked with a value 96 represents the existing 
part of the provision for the third year's income, and others 
still, marked by a regular discount of 2 per annum, represent 
the provision for subsequent years until the zero point is 
reached, as before stated, at B. The whole figure, therefore, 
ABCD represents the total existing provision created to keep 
up the steady income of 100 as each future year moves forward 
and becomes the present year at the line AD, 

The provision existing now for the fortieth year, marked by 
the value 22 in the diagram, consists, on the one hand, of cer- 
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tain material forces so fixed in special relations that, if the pres- 
ent plan be consistently carried out. they shall be ready in forty 
years to yield the required satisfaction to the society; and on 
the other hand of certain human powers and skill, called labor, 
so directed that they similarly shall be ready in forty years, in 
conjunction with the material forces, or capital, to serve the 
ends of the consumer. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
the existing provision for each one of the fifty years. 

The work of the undertaker is to move forward each year 
toward completion each one of these fifty years' stocks. This 
is represented in the diagram by adding a triangle of doited 
lines at the top of each year's stock, each addition represented 
by 2, thus making a total addition of 100, the full value of one 
year's income. 

This analysis shows, when values alone are considered, the 
source of interest and the causes which fix its rate, viz., the 
advance or recession of this margin of effective anticipation of 
the future. For instance, the fifty-year margin in the diagram 
indicates a total value in the existing stock of 2,550, which 
means a rate of interest approximately 4 per cent. But, more 
to the purpose here, it shows the actual organization of the 
productive forces, Certain existing capital will be fixed in 
forms which will not yield finished goods for half a century. 
Certain special labor capacity will be acquired with a like pur- 
pose. Men will devote their productive capacity to results 
which are fifty years remote. Again, other human energies 
and other physical powers will be devoted to results forty-nine 
years remote, and so on upward to the provision for the present 
year. The undertaker's economy, therefore, is one which 
reaches fifty years into the future, which must make accurate 
adjustment among the complex requirements of fifty years' con- 
stimption of a great community. The directive work of the 
undertakers, as a class, is thus seen to be highly difficult. Pro- 
duction must be set into the right lines to meet the consump- 
tion of fifty years, or undertaker and consumer ahke will come 
to grief. The over-sanguine estimates of railroad projectors 
in many instances show how easily and how disastrously under- 
takers Piay fail in the performance of this function. It must 
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be borne in mind, of course, that these great lines of produc- 
tion are broken up into many parts, so that most undertakers 
have a comparatively small reach of territory and time under 
their control. This makes the problem easier for the single 
undertaker, but more complicated and uncertain for the whole 
class. The result of each undertaker's work thus comes into 
the market as an exchangeable good and, though unfinished in 
the sense that it is meant for consumption some years hence, 
it exchanges for goods now ready. The range of exchange is 
therefore not merely between present or finished goods, but 
extends over all partially finished goods and unused personal 
capacity destined to enter into any part of the provision for the 
whole fifty years. It is through the regfular market for these 
unfinished goods and services, with the relatively stable prices 
prevalent, that undertakers are enabled to make proper forecast 
as to the demand for their particular product. They are enabled 
to regard their product thus as a finished good, since another 
undertaker, who purchases it, takes it forward on its further 
journey toward its ultimate consumer. 

The greater importance and responsibility of the undertaker, 
the farther into the future this margin of effective desire reaches, 
is easily shown on the diagram. Let this marginal point 
advance to sixty years, marked by the letter K. The existing 
stock of specialized capital and labor capacity must then be 
increased to meet the dotted line CK. This addition not only 
increases quantitatively the provision for each year, but 
increases greatly also the complexity of organization, of inter- 
relation between the various parts of the stock for each year 
and betweeen the stocks for the different years. Thus the diffi- 
culty of the undertaker's problem is seen to be greatly enhanced. 

The organizing function of the undertaker appears with equal 
clearness in this analysis. In the completion of each year's 
stock it is seen that there is required the conjoint activity of 
natural forces adapted to these needs and of human capacity 
similarly adapted, i. e., of capital and of labor. Each without the 
other is powerless. Capital considered as physical force is val- 
ueless, except as it is suited by labor to satisfy human need, and 
labor cannot be exerted except upon, and by aid of, capital. 
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The year's stock of finished goods is not merely a supply of phys- 
ical goods; it is likewise a supply of labor capacity or service. 
The year's stock is therefore, as a sum of value, made up of both 
these elements. This fifty-year mechanism of production there- 
fore is a combination of the two great mechanisms, capital, or 
specialized physical force, and labor, or specialized human force. 
It is the combination of the two which constitutes the pro- 
ductive organization we have been studying. 

It is the work of the undertaker to effect this combination. He 
brings the stock of physical goods nearer to completion by pro- 
curing upon them more labor and he brings labor to its readi- 
ness for service by confronting it with capital. He is an inter- 
mediary between the consumer and the wage-worker, giving 
the latter the means to procure present goods for his present 
wants, in exchange for which he receives from the latter 
a future good which he carries forward for the benefit of 
the consumer of next year or twenty years hence. The 
difficulty of his task appears in this, that he has not only 
to consider whether he is really carrying fonvard the right thing 
for the future consumer, but whether he is getting the 
laborer's service and the capitalist's goods at prices in present 
goods which will enable him, when these future goods are pur- 
chased by the consumer, to keep unimpaired the capital, the 
labor capacity, and his own undertaking skill. Or, put in 
another way. given the consumer's price, his problem is to pro- 
cure the necessary capital and labor to furnish the required 
•ds and maintain his own position, as well, within that price. 
■ technical economy in the work of the undertaker is thus 

•en to be of the most vital importance to all members of the 

iDimunity within which his operations He, 
In his work of guiding the processes of industry so that ■ 
Mpply shall meet demand, the instrument by which the under- 

ker is enabled to achieve this result is credit. The coopera- 
j of capital and labor is secured only through credit. It is 
my its agency that the undertaker brings together these two 
s and organizes them into the complex mechanism of pro- 

Klion. When it is considered that capital is for the most 
t in the ownership of people who have not the capacity to 
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direct its use, and that labor capacity belongs in the main like- 
wise to men who do not own capital, it is seen that the problem 
of undertaking is the problem of inducing people to allow their 
capita] and their labor to be devoted, under other leadership than 
their azm, to certain lines of production. In free communities 
credit is the only force which can do this. Let us inquire how 
this result is achieved by credit. 

The first part of the undertaker's work — this accurate esti- 
mate of society's demand for his product— could never be done 
successfully in the compUcated industrial life of our day, were 
it not for the existence of relatively stable prices. It is the cus- 
tomary^ consumption of society, persisting from year to year, 
which renders possible the right direction of industry by the 
undertaker. In another paper^ I have traced the process by 
which the customary consumption of society acts as the primary 
force which, passing first through the ranks of retail dealers in 
the \^arious Unes of goods, then through the ranks of the whole- 
salers, back to the manufacturers and through them ultimately 
to the producers of raw materials, everywhere sets in motion 
the productive forces. It is by the study of this customary con- 
sumption that the undertaker learns which are the rigfht channels 
for new production. I pointed out, in the article just referred 
to. the part played by the tmdertaker*s knowledge of the con- 
sumer's demand for \'arious goods in determining the "external 
specialization in production, i. e,, the separation in personality 
between the producer and consmner of specific goods, in other 
words, the separation of industry into distinct trades for the 
production of each finished good." This customary demand 
of consumers is in reality a tacit promise to repay undertakers 
for the creation of the things demanded, and constitutes the 
basis oi what I have ventured to call "consumer's credit." It is 
no: credit in the legal sense. Credit, however, in the economic 
sense is based upon faith in the reasonableness and uniformity of 
other n:en's voluntary acts. Undertakers, thus, are willing to 
prc-iuce what others want because they rely upon these tadt 
r.ises of the consumers to take their goods and render 
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desired goods in exchange. This economic credit, extended 
by undertakers to consumers, enables the former to direct the 
productive forces under their control into the required lines 
of production. Established markets, regular consumption, sta- 
ble prices — ^these are the agencies by the use of which under- 
takers decide the apportionment of productive energy among 
the various kinds of goods. The mercantile or directive func- 
tion of the undertakers is thus performed through the instru- 
mentality of "consumer's credit." 

It was also shown, in the article cited above, how another 
form of credit operated to accomplish specialization of function 
within each trade — the internal specialization in production — 
so that there appeared in all separate lines of production, the 
laborer, the capitalist, and the undertaker. The detailed 
explanation of this point will not be here repeated. Within 
the special lines of production it is by means of credit that the 
undertaker gets command of the requisite capital and labor. 
The modem undertaker works almost exclusively with bor- 
rowed capital, and employs labor usually up>on short-term 
credit. In fact if we look again beneath the legal definition of 
credit to the more fundamental economic meaning, the under- 
taker, by holding out the prospect of work, induces the work- 
man to acquire his specialized skill, thus unfitting him for 
other special lines of work. The workman thus becomes a 
creditor of the undertaker, in the very vital sense that the 
latter owes him the continued opj)ortunity for work. 

The undertaker, embodying the work of the laborer day by 
day in his goods, carries forward the product toward completion 
not as a good of intrinsic worth to him, but in reality as a 
credit instrument. In the meantime he is giving the workman, 
in his wages, the means to procure finished goods. The pro- 
cess of undertaking is thus one of effecting exchanges between 
goods for the satisfaction of present wants and goods for the 
satisfaction of future wants; these latter goods being, in their 
purely economic character, only credit instruments. A half- 
finished product is simply an unmatured e\ndence of society's 
debt to the undertaker. 
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Looking also at the purely legal side of credit — ^the formal 
credit-instruments — ^it is clear that the whole development of 
credit institutions in this century has gone side by side with 
the development of the undertaking function. The business of 
banks is to put undertakers in possession of capital. This is 
true of all loan institutions, whether called banks or not. In 
the wide temporal sweep of modern industry, productive opera- 
tions separate themselves into classes with reference to the 
duration of the forms of capital required. Accordingly, credit 
institutions of various sorts spring up, each charged with the 
function of furnishing a different kind of credit. The real- 
estate banks lending upon mortgages to land-owners form one 
clearly defined type. Banks proper, which had their origin in 
the necessities of a growing commerce, and which continue to 
effect loans upon short-term commercial paper, remain still the 
instrument of commerce and of certain forms of manufacture. 

These banks have generally likewise performed another func- 
tion, not altogether consistent with their central purpose, 
namely, they have been the intermediary in furnishing to gov- 
ernments capital for their enterprises of war or peace. The most 
striking recent development, however, is the rise of the great 
banking institutions dealing in corporate securities. With the 
extension of industry for remote future ends — made necessary 
and possible by steam manufacture and transportation — the 
prevalent form of industrial undertaking has changed to the cor- 
poration. Many of these corporate undertakings require capital 
for very long terms. The railroads furnish a good illustration. 
Their road-bed is meant to be permanent and thus buries a vast 
capital; their rails, buildings and rolling-stock have a long life; 
their economy, to be successful, must look into an indefinite 
future. Hence the form of their credit obligations ; their leases, 
their bonds are for fifty, one hundred, one thousand years. 
They must, in other words, have control of vast capital for 
periods indefinitely long. In response to these needs of the 
corporate form of undertaking, a new type of bank has arisen 
which deals in long-term corporate obligations. Whether 
defined under the old commercial law as "banks," or not, they 
perform essentially the same function, — ^viz., the furnishing of 
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capital to undertakers. It is the function of tlie whole grada- 
tion of banking institutions to get into the hands of the under- 
takers the requisite capital for their various euterprises. It is 
to the energy, the cool judgment, and the integrity of our bank- 
ers that is due that selection of undertakers, that survival of 
the fittest, which brings capital into the hands that are fit to 
administer it. The undertaker, in the long run, gets that 
amount of credit which is suited to his capacity to manage enter- 
prise successfully. Our bankers may sometimes create crises, 
but it is when they forget that their legitimate business is to 
forecast the productive ability of undertaker, individual or cor- 
porate, and to procure for such only that amount of capital 
which will be wisely used. 

The banker as an undertaker would be an interesting study. 
His undertaking is mainly of the mercantile type; his success 
depends upon his correct estimate of the future transformation 
of capital. He must know the needs of the future consumer, 
the ability of the undertaker who wishes to borrow, the proba- 
bility of successful operation. Upon him thus depends in a 
very absolute way the whole course of industry. The technique 
of his business, on the other hand, is simple and easily learned, 
the procuring of capital and the administration of the banking 
business. The crucial part of his work is the judgment as to 
the future outcome of enterprise. If the banker puts large 
capital into weak hands, the world suffers in chasing a will-o'- 
the-wisp prosperity. If the banker refuses capital to competent 
undertakers, general industrial development is checked. The 
bank holds the key lo prosperity or distress, thus, quite as truly 
as does the railroad. It is not a delusion which makes the peo- 
ple tuni to the bankers as the creators of depression, or of pros- 
perity. Such they are. The delusion is in attributing to the 
bankers such a degree of wisdom as to suppose that they ivil- 
fully create depression. They may see farther than the wage- 
earner into the business future, but not much farther. It is usu- 
ally because they do not see into the future that they cause 
derangement by putting the capital of the country into incom- 
petent hands. 
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A word will be here in place concerning the new form of under- 
taking introduced by the corporation. It was characteristic of 
the undertaker, before the growth of the modem corporation, 
to unite with the undertaking function the actual ownership 
of a large part of the capital, or, to have involved in the enter- 
prise, through his unlimited responsibility, his own wealth. 
The "capitalist-employer" was the typical figure of the English 
classical political economy. The modem corporation has 
mainly divorced the pecuniary risks of enterprise from the per- 
son of the undertaker. A vast enterprise may fail and the real 
undertaker resume his operations with his fortune only slightly 
impaired. He suffers mainly in prestige, not always in that. 

On the other hand, the actual property-owners, the share- 
holders and bond-holders in the corporation, are not in any real 
sense the undertakers. Although the ultimate legal control is 
in the stockholders' general meeting, the efficient control is in 
the smaller body of directors. In fact, the control of the direc- 
tors as a body is only nominal in a majority of cases. The real 
governing power is more generally a small executive com- 
mittee, or even a single manager. 

Another change has resulted from the growth of corporate 
enterprise — differentiation in the very function of the under- 
taker, so that the personality of the undertaker has become 
complex. It is the rule that the mercantile and the technical 
branches of undertaking are in different hands and each of these 
branches is broken up into a complicated system requiring a 
hierarchical control. The single control at the head of modem 
corporations is often so general in its character, so far removed 
from knowledge of detail, that it is really determined, not by 
the single will at the head but by the complicated personnel 
below. Upon the side of distribution this differentiation 
appears plainly, the reward of the undertakers taking the form 
of salaries, rather than of contingent profit, which goes to the 
share-holders. It is difficult to foretell what will be the out- 
come of these changes. With risk of capital eliminated, with 
the single control of mercantile and technical processes 
destroyed, one cannot easily see what will become of the under- 
taker. He may disappear from our analysis, his functions being 
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re-distributed among other eletnenls of the productive process. 
His importance is due to the existence of free individual initia- 
tive over wide areas of economic activity. Destroy this free, 
competitive field and the undertaker as a distinct personality 
disappears. Restrict the field of his operations, ami his impor- 
tance is destroyed. The old household industry, for instance, 
had little need to regard more tlian labor — the laborer, with his 
own tools and materials, making his goods and marketing them 
himself. The three functions of undertaker, capitalist and 
laborer were merged. On the other hand, the tendency of the 
"great industry" of to-day, with its impersonal corporation and 
its tendency toward monopoly, is to destroy the integrity of 
the undertaking function upon its personal side. Under such 
a form we find the real reward of the undertaker appearing, not 
as profit, but as one of the costs of the production, as in the 
case of the salary of the president or manager of a corporate 
business. Should this tendency reach its logical end, there 
would remain in distribution properly but two factors, outside 
of the government, to share in the product, capital-owners, on 
the one hand, and the men wlio contribute personal service, on 
the other. All forms of income would be resolvable into inter- 
est or wages. 

What I have called the mercantile function of the undertaker 
is that part of his work most neglected by the economist and 
least understood by the wage-worker. In this complicated 
mechanism of production, where capital and labor are working 
together in absolute cooperation, the one vital necessity is that 
their joint work shall be directed toward the production of the 
right goods. If the undertaker does not rightly forecast the 
future consumption, labor is wasted and capital destroyed. 
Under a feudal regime this direction of industry is fixed by cus- 
tom — there is no open problem. Under a socialistic regime 
it would be officially determined and there would no longer 
exist for the private citizen the necessity of carrying these risks. 
The very essence, however, of free competitive industry is the 
existence of this open market, in which the quantity and quality 
of goods consumed are bound by no other law than the com- 
petitive desire of the individual consumer and governed by no 
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emphasis to be placed upon the work of the undertaker. With 
the German writers he appears not to have been familiar. His 
treatment was the natural result of his acquaintance with two 
distinct sources of knowledge — the Une of French writers who 
have written so lucidly on the subject and the peculiar facts of 
our American industrial organization, the scarcity of labor and 
the scarcity of capital, which made the rewards of skillful under- 
taking so great. Nowhere had there been freer scope for the 
undertaker than in America, in organizing the forces of the new 
industry. The railroad business was perhaps the largest 
instance. In America likewise the growth of corporate indus- 
try has received in one direction its largest development — the 
trust — an organization which has been especially effective in 
cutting down the wastes of production. 

When the undertaker has reached a just estimate of the 
demand of consumers for the product, his attention is shifted 
to the problem of economizing his productive resotirces. The 
costs of production must be kept as low as possible — a problem 
much more complex than the simple securing of low-priced 
material and iow-wage labor. He must study the proper bal- 
ance between machinery and labor, between high-wage skillful 
labor and low-wage inefficient labor. He must decide whether 
to put in more specialized machines and more specialized labor. 
He must settle 'he questions of the training of the workmen 
in special lines of skill, of their right organization and super- 
vision, of the inducements necessary to draw out their greatest 
productive capacity. Every movement of rivals must be closely 
watched; every change in conditions of supply of material or in 
quality of machine renders necessary quick adaptation to these 
new conditions. 

The greater importance of the undertaker to-day, as well as 
the comparative neglect of him in the earlier Uterature, will both 
be apparent from a glance at the historic forms of undertaking. 

In the feudal economy, with agriculture the prevaihng indus- 
try, demand was practically fixed by custom. Even the exi- 
gencies of war were provided for by customary contributions of 
goods and service, and did not necessarily introduce disastrous 
variations into the ordinary economy. Likewise the other 
industries were for the most part simple accessories of agri- 
culture or war — the manufacture of farming tools and weapons 
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of war — milling and weaving — ^rude operations limited in 
extent by the bounds of the manor and governed by traditional 
rules. Both directive and organizing functions of the under- ^ 
taker were thus simple and conventional. In fact, the economy 
was practically household economy on a large scale and 
required only a minimum of individual initiative, so completely 
was the regime dominated by custom. Industrial change, the 
great opportunity of the undertaker, was too gradual to be 
important. It was in the political field that great rivalry 
existed, that skillful leadership was called for, and there was no 
lack of great political undertakers. 

In such an economy as the frontier life in the United States, 
likewise, there was little to call attention to the undertaker as 
a distinct personality. The frontiersman, in his small way, was 
capitalist and laborer as well as undertaker. Here, as else- 
where, it was not until the last generation or two that the con- 
ditions existed which gave free scope to large undertaking. 
The slave economy of the South was more allied to feudal con- 
ditions and, like the latter, was substantially a household econ- 
omy in which rivalry between different undertakers, which is 
necessary for the largest development of undertaking ability, 
did not appear. And like feudalism also, it was not a progres- 
sive economy. 

The period of transition from the feudal economy to modem 
industry is very instructive in this connection. The merchant 
undertaker becomes early important, and with the rising impor- 
tance of handicraft appears the independent craftsman. These 
two, the merchant and the craftsman, together performed the 
full function of the undertaker. The uncertainty of the market 
and its limited extent gave a speculative character to the busi- 
ness of the merchant which is well reflected in the title of adven- 
turer sometimes assumed. It was necessary for these reasons 
to restrict competition by guild laws. These merchants, in the 
main, performed the directive function; they ascertained the 
goods wanted and through their more or less steady orders and 
purchases directed production into the right channels. The 
craftsman, on the other hand, undertook to produce the requi- 
site supply. He retained largely in his own hands the organi- 
zation of the productive forces, and thus merged the qualities 
of undertaker and workman. With craftsman too, as with 
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merchant, it was necessary through organization to restrict 
competition, since the field was very narrow. The peculiarity 
of this early period, therefore, is the division of the undertak- 
ing function between Iwo classes of producers, the merchants, 
on the one hand, combining ownership of capital with the 
directive undertaking function, and the craftsman, on the other, 
combining labor with the technical or organizing function of ^ 
the undertaker. The further peculiarity existed, also, of guild- | 
organization in order to prevent the disaster due to too great 
competition in a narrow and uncertain market. 

This period in which the undenaker began to gain prom- 
inence in industry was a period of great economic promise. It 
became in the later time a period of great geographical discov- 
ery and of rapidly extending commerce. The conditions 
became more and more favorable for large enterprise, until the 
age of Mercantilism, when the wide colonization of new coun- 
tries, the rapid improvement in transportation, the growth of 
moneyed capital, the Anglo-Saxon supremacy, with its spirit 
of free individual initiative, transformed the character of the 
industrial organization. This newer economy saw the develop- 
ment of large undertaking in commercial affairs. The 17th 
and the i8th centuries were rich in great companies and in mer- 
cantile ventures on a grand scale. Manufacturing enterprise 
still remained under small undertakers, the ownership of capital 
being united largely with the work of the undertaker. The 
great development was in commerce and its allied industries, 
banking and transportation. But the borrowing of capital was 
not so necessar>' as at the present day. and after the great 
improvements in the methods of textile manufacture, the 
importance of the manufacturing undertaker increased greatly, 
so that even before the general use of the steam engine the form 
o( undertaking hegan to assume its present character. 

But in all these previous periods there were wanting those 
conditions which have given the modem undertaker his pre- 
eminence. The most important of these conditions are the 
follow-ing: (i) cheap and rapid transportation. (2) existence of 
vast accumulations of loanable capital, (3) high degree of civ- 
ilization shown in the effective anticipation of wants in the 
remote future, (4) formation of great political empires bringing 
under community of law and administration the industries of 
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vast territories, (5) general development of the spirit of inter- 
national trade and of democratic ideas, (6) existence of a real 
world-market with its greater stability of prices and its exten- 
sion of the sources of demand and supply, (7) greater develop- 
ment of "division of labor," increasing the technical difficulty 
of undertaking, (8) greater economy in production on a large 
scale. These conditions have all tended to widen the scope 
for free industrial initiative in industry extending over wide 
areas and reaching toward remote results. Under a competi- 
tive regime, therefore, gain has depended upon securing the 
most efficient guidance of the productive processes. All classes 
have thus found their advantage in forming complex aggre- 
gates of productive forces, instead of producing under the 
old independent small concern. The ability to manage these 
great concerns is not too abundant, hence there has been 
a high-strung contest for the mastery. Everything has tended 
to develop genius in undertaking, and the attention of the 
world has been attracted to the great role played by these indus- 
trial' functionaries. It is no mystery, then, that the attempt to 
explain the function of the undertaker belongs to the later 
economic literature. 

The movement has been carried so far now toward com- 
bination in productive forces that, as has been seen, the per- 
sonality of the undertaker is no longer single. With the 
minuter specialization of labor, the tendency is to separate the 
mechanical undertaking from the general organizing process 
in production. As has been shown, the ownership of the capi- 
tal is separated from the conduct of the enterprise through the 
corporate organization. With the growth in the size of under- 
takings, and a certain tendency to monopoly growing out of 
the existence of the modern world-market, the temptation 
becomes always stronger to impress into the service of the 
great rival concerns the political power of the state itself. This 
is the most dangerous tendency in our modern world, for it is 
sure to be met by a radical popular resistance. If our industrial 
undertakers ever come to control our political life, the wrath 
of the people will answer with social revolution. 

Sidney Sherwood. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



CLEARING HOUSE LOAN CERTIFICATES. HOW 
ISSUED AND WHY. 

IN the regular course of its daily business each bank in any of 
our large cities receives checks drawn on other local banks. 
How shall these checks be promptly presented for payment 
and how shall the settlement of the claims of each bank upon all 
the other banks be effected? The answer to these questions 
has been foimd in the establishment of the Bankers' Clearing 
House. Prior to 1853, the settlement of the balances between 
the several banks of New York City involved considerable con- 
fusion, much loss of time and great inconvenience and risk. 
The checks held by each bank against the other banks were 
presented for payment at the counters of the several insti- 
tutions, and large sums of money changed hands, to be carried 
through the streets from bank to bank by porters and mes- 
sengers. 

Since 1853. the simple machinery o! the Clearing House has 
effected these settlements, and has made it possible to settle 
exchanges amounting to thousands by the use of a few hun- 
dred dollars of money, to liquidate obligations nmning up into 
the millions by the actual transfer of a few hundred thousand 
dollars. Thus the settlement of $103,424,953.62 average daily 
exchanges in New York City is now effected by the daily trans- 
fer of but $6,300,006.26. In limes of panic the use of Clearing 
House Loan Certificates still further reduces the need for actual 
money in adjusting the balances due from one bank to another, 
by furnishing a method by which the daily payment of balances 
may lie made in credit instruments and not in money. 

In the United States weekly returns are now rendered by 83 
Qcaring Houses, in which the method of settling balances is not 
at all uniform. In the largest cities ihe payments are usually 
made in lawful money. This of course excludes silver certifi- 
cates and national bank notes, although any form of currency 
is accepted in some places. In many of the smaller clearing 
houses the balances are paid by drafts on New York City banks. 
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While payment in lawful money is perhaps preferable, any 
form of payment satisfactory to all the members may be 
adopted by any Clearing House. With ample reserves, the 
banks can freely use their specie and currency to pay the bal- 
ances resulting from the daily exchanges of the clearing house. 
With diminished reserves, their specie and currency must be 
saved for their business dealers, and another medium used in the 
settlement of obligations between the banks themselves. Under 
normal conditions the balances at the New York Clearing 
House are paid either in gold coin, legal tenders, United 
States legal tender certificates. United States gold certifi- 
cates, or Clearing House gold certificates. The first two 
are by statute legal tender for the discharge of all debts. 
The last three are not legal tender, and are in effect warehouse 
receipts, issued by the United States Treasury against deposits 
of gold and legal tenders or by the Clearing House against 
deposits of gold only. Such receipts have in recent years been 
the means of settlement most frequently adopted.^ Under 
panic conditions these warehouse receipts take on a somewhat 
different form.^ The Government ceases to act as warehouse- 
man, and the Clearing House alone issues the warehouse 
receipts. Its Loan Committee receives securities on deposit 
instead of gold, and issues therefor its certificates o£ deposit. 
These certificates are, in common parlance, "Clearing House 
Loan Certificates," and are analogous to the Clearing House 
gold certificates of common usage. 

The latter are issued against the deposit of gold, and are non- 

* During the year ending October ist, 1897, the debit balances at the New 
York Clearing House were paid as follows : 

U. S. gold coin, .....$ 141,000.00 



U. S. bearer gold certificates, . 
Clearing House gold certificates, 
U. S. Treasury notes, 
U. S. legal-tender certificates, . 
U. S. legal-tenders and change. 

Total, 



41,000.00 

13,735.000.00 

71,260,000.00 

1,100,065,000.00 

723,659,897.67 

$1,908,901,897.67 



^ In the year ending October ist, 1893, $229,783,000 debit balances in New 
York were paid by Clearing House Loan Certificates. 



r 



I 
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interest-bearing, Tlie loan certificates are issued against the 
deposit of approved securities, and bear interest. 

The interest is fixed at such a rate as will ensure the speedy 
retirement of the obligation, as soon as the special demands 
which called for its issue have been satisfied. The certificates 
are issued under the approval of the Loan Committee to the 
amount of 75^ of the value of the securities deposited. Against 
government bonds receipts are sometimes issued up to 8o!< or 
even loajf of their full par value. In time of financial peace a 
bank will pay a debit balance at the Clearing House of, say 
$75,000 in United States legal tender certificates or Clearing 
House gold certificates. During financial storm the same bank 
will pay its balance by means of loan certificates to the amount 
of $75,000, having deposited with the Loan Committee bonds, 
or bills receivable, to the extent of $100,000. 

The total balances of any day may amount to, say $6,000,000, 
The banks whose reserves are greatly depleted may perhaps pay 
their entire balances in loan certificates, while others may be 
disposed to use specie or legal tenders. The total balance of 
$6,000,000 is paid, let us say, as follows: 

Loan Cerlificales, (4.000,000. Legal Tenders, (1,000,000. 

This balance the Manager apportions to the creditor hanks, 
each bank receiving in loan certificates four-sixths of the amount 
due, and in legal tenders two-sixths of the amounl. .■\s long 
as Ihe loan certificates are outstanding, an interest charge is 
running against the banks whicli have made use of them, and 
the interest, when paid, is distributed among the several banks 
which have been carrying the loan certificates among their 
assets. 

In this way and in this way only do the loan certificates circu- 
late. They arc not in any sense to be considered as currency 
or as hank notes; they are not passed over the counter lo bank 
depositors or check-holders: they do not pass between man and 
man as a medium of exchange. They do not in any way 
measure, determine or express the value of commodities, nor is 
the value of anything quoted in their terms. By paying its 
balance in loan certificates, the debtor bank is enabled to utilize 
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its reserve for the benefit of its business dealers, instead of part- 
ing with it in the settlement of a clearing-house balance. 

The value of the loan certificate lies in the fact that it renders 
effective the hank reserves. It makes new loans possible at a 
time when the public most needs them. 

In form the certificates issued by the Clearing Houses of the 
several Eastern cities have been very similar. An example of 
the most familiar one reads as follows: 

No $20,000. 

Loan Committee of the New York Clearing-Hous^ Association, 

New York. 
1890. 

This certifies that the (name of bank) has deposited with this committee secu- 
rities in accordance with the proceedings of a meeting of the Association held 
November 11, 1890, upon which this certificate is issued. This certificate will 
be received in payment of balances at the clearing house for the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars from any member of the Clearing House Association. 

On the surrender of this certificate by the depositing bank above named the 
committee will endorse the amount as a payment on the obligation of said bank 
held by them, and surrender a proportionate share of the collateral securities 
held therefor. 
$20,000. 



Committee. 

Almost the same phraseology is used in the loan certificates of 
Boston and New Orleans. The Baltimore certificates are 
slightly different, and read as follows: 

No Baltimore Clearing House. 

Baltimore, 1893. 

This is to certify that the (name of bank) has deposited with the com- 
M mittee appointed by the Associated Banks on June 24th, 1893, Approved 
o Securities, which are held as a special deposit to secure the redemption of 

this certificate in compliance with resolutions adopted by said Banks 
.S on the day above named. 

2 This Certificate will be received for the sum of one thousand dollars 

O without endorsement, in settlement of balances resulting from the ex- 

£ changes between the Banks, will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. 

g per annum until redeemed, and will be negotiable only between the Asso- 

S ciated Banks. 

PQ $1,000. 

Manager. 
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The form used in Philadelphia is still different, but the certifi- 
cates have the same character as in the cities mentioned. 

In Detroit, Buffalo and Pittsburgh the form of the New York 
certificates is closely followed. This is still substantially the 
same as that used in New York in 1873, while in the text of the 
Philadelphia certificates issued in 1890 special reference is made 
to the agreement entered into on September 24, 1873, author- 
izing the issue. 

The interest which the loan certificates bore ranged from six 
to nine per cent., as follows: 



Cities. 



Rate per cent, of interest on Loan Certificates. 
i860. 1873. xV^ 1890. 



«893- 



X896. 



New York, 



7 766 and yi% for each 6 

30 days. 
Boston, • -- 7.3 -- 7.3 7.3 

Philadelphia, .. 6 .. 6 6 

Baltimore, .. 6 .. .. 6 

New Orleans, carried no interest in 1873 and 1879, 7 

Cincinnati, .. 8 

Buffalo, .. .. .. .. 6 and 8 

Pittsburgh, .. .. .. .. 6 

Detroit, .. .. .. .. 7 



8 



Bearing a substantial rate of interest, a policy of speedy 
retirement was of course followed by the banks for whom 
they were issued. Self-interest dictated a short term of exist- 
ence for the certificates, which have seldom been outstanding 
for more than four or five months at a time. 



Duration of Life of Loan 



New York City. 


Largest amount outstan 


iding. Date. 


Certificates. 


Issue year 






i860. 


% 6,860,000. 


Dec. 22. 


107 days. 


1S61. 


21,960,000. 


Feb. 7, 1862. 


225 days. 


1863. 


9.608,000. 


Nov. 27 to Dec. I. 


140 days. 


1864. 


16,418,000. 


April 20. 


105 days. 


1873. 


22,410,000. 


October 3. 


114 days. 


1S84. 


21,885,000. 


May 24. 


47 days.* 


1890. 


15.205.000. 


Dec. 13. 


87 days. 


1S93. 


38.280,000. 


Aug. 29 to Sept. 6. 


133 days. 



* All retired in 47 days except about $7,000,000 issued to Metropolitan 
National Bank, which had failed. 
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The first issue of loan certificates occurred in i860. The 
statement of the New York City banks for August 25th, i860, 
showed : 

Loans, $130,578,000 Deposits, $81,989,000 

Specie, 20,119,000 Circulation, 9,142,000 

During September and October there was a steady contrac- 
tion by the banks, and by the 24th of November the loans 
had been reduced over $8,000,000. Deposits had shrunk to 
$74,035,000 and the specie holdings were down to $18,759,300. 
Until the latter part of October this contraction had not seri- 
ously affected the money market, although it occurred at the 
season of the year when the demand for money to harvest and 
move the crops was unusually heavy. However, .by Novem- 
ber 24th the pressure of the situation had very much increased. 
The presidential election, always a disturbing factor, was in 
i860 a cause of unusual anxiety. During the first week of 
November the banks expanded their loans by $2,000,000. The 
specie reserve stood at 22 millions and money was readily 
obtained on call loans at five and six per cent. 

Immediately after the election of President Lincoln there 
followed a rapid decline in stocks, and money rates rose sharply. 
The political situation in some parts of the South was causing 
much apprehension and a general feeling of insecurity was 
apparent. The banks were disinclined to make new advances 
and were requesting payment of maturing obligations, wher- 
ever possible. By the middle of the month call loans were 
made at seven per cent., while the best business paper could 
command no lower rate than twelve per cent. By Wednesday, 
the 2 1st, the situation had become very critical. Commercial 
paper could not be marketed and the notes of many of the most 
wealthy houses were freely offered at twenty-four per cent. At 
this juncture a meeting of the officers of the Associated Banks 
was called and the plan of relief by the issue of clearing house 
loan certificates, then presented for the first time, was unani- 
mously adopted.^ 

^ The following is a copy of the proceedings of the association : 
In order to enable the banks of the City of New York to expand their loans 
and discounts, and also for the purpose of facilitating the settlement of the 
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The effect of this action by the banks was felt at once. The 
loans tnade in the next few days are said to have exceeded 
$5,000,000 and the pressure was greatly relieved. Within 
thirty days there were outstanding nearly $7,000,000 of loan 
certificates and the banks had increased the line of discount by 
$8,000,000. From Jan. ist, iSOi, the improvement was rapid. 
By the last week in February the bank deposits had risen to 
ninety-one and one-half millions of dollars. Business paper 
was freely discounted at seven to eight per cent,, and money 
was more abundant than it had been at any time during the 

exchansei bettrecn the banks, il is pTOposed (hat any bank in the Clearing- 
House Association may, a( its option, deposit with a committee of five persons — 
to be appointed for that purpose — an amount of its bills loceivabic, United 
Stales slocks. Treasury notes or stocks of ihe State of New York, to be approved 
by said committee, who shall be auihoriied to issue thereon to said depositiag 
bank certificates of deposit, beating interest at seven per cent, per annum, in 
denominations oF five and ten thousand dollars each, as may be desired, to an 
amouol cqunl 10 seventy-live per cent, of such deposit. These cettiAcalc* mvf 
be used In the settlement of balances at the Clearing House, for a period of 
Ihirlj days from the date hereof, and they shall be received by creditor banks, 
during that period, daily, in the same proportion as they bear to the a^rcgiiie 
amount of the debtor balances paid ai tbe Clearing House. The interest which 
may accrue upon these certificates shall, at the expiration of Ihe thirty days, be 
apportioned among the banks which shall have held Ibein during the lime. 

The securities deposited with said committee as above named, shall be held 
bj Ihem in Irusi as a special deposit, pledged for Ihe redemption of the certifi- 
oiles issued thereupon. 

The committee shall be authorited to exchange any portion of said securities 
(or an equal amount of others, to be approved by (hem at ihe request of Ihe 
depositing bank, and' shall have power to demand additional security eilhotby 
an exchange or an increased amount, ai theit dSscietion. 

The amount of certificates which this committee may Issue as above stated 
ahall not exceed tj.ooo.ooo. (On Doc. 3d, 1S60, it was voted lo increase Ihls 
llmil lotio.ooo.ooo.) 

This igreemeni shall bo binding upon the Clearing House Asjociailon when 
■neaied 10 by thrcc-founhs of its members. 

Jtti»lviJ. That In order lo accomplish the purpose set forth in this a^eement, 
the ffiecle belonging to the associated bjutks shall be considcted and treated as 
a common fund for mutual aid and protection, and the cnmmillee shall have 
power to equalize Ihe same by assessment or otherwise. 

For this purpose statements shall bo tnade to (he committee of the condition 
of each bank on the morning of every day before the commencement of busi- 
ness, which shall be seni with Ihe eicbanges 10 the manager of the Clearing 
House, specifying the following items, \\i : 

t. Loans and discounts. 9. Depodta. 3. Loan canUicatea. 4. Specie. 

IT 
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previous year. On March 9th, the last loan certificate was 
retired and cancelled. 

In this undertaking of the Associated Banks, which unques- 
tionably saved the mercantile community from a general sus- 
pension, unity of action was most essential. The resolutions 
authorizing the issuance of Loan Certificates and the agreement 
to make the aggregate stock of specie common among all the 
banks, were passed by the unanimous vote of all the banks who 
were represented at the Clearing House meeting of Nov. 2ist» 
The Chemical Bank, however, did not participate in the move- 
ment. They had strengthened their specie reserve and declined 
to cooperate with the other institutions. A committee was 
appointed to wait upon them, but they declined to be a party 
to the measures.^ As a result of this unwillingness to share 
in the burdens of the Associated Banks, the Chemical Bank 

> At a meeting of back officers, held on Tuesday, the 27th of November, i860, 
41 banks being represented, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas^ The banks in the City of New York, as a measure of relief to the 
business community, in a period of great financial distress, have adopted an 
agreement for mutual support and protection ; and in so doing, in consideration 
of a great good to be accomplished, have yielded whatever advantages of posi- 
tion any of them may have possessed over the others ; and whereas this agree- 
ment has been approved and agreed to by every bank in the City of New York, 
with the single exception of the Chemical Bank ; and whereas that bank will 
share equally with the others in the benefits arising from the measures adopted ; 
and whereas this agreement in its practical operations so afiects the details of the 
Clearing House, as to render an exceptional case greatly anno)ing and incon- 
venient ; and whereas there is obligation of duty which has moved the great 
body of bank officers in this trying emergency, which does not bear equally 
upon the bank in question : 

Therefore^ resolved^ That while we hold its officers personally in high esteem, 
a proper official self-respect requires that after allowing that bank time for fur- 
ther consideration, we should, unless they unite with us, withhold from it the 
ordinary interchanges of business, and we therefore agree, that after Saturday, 
the first day of December next, no bank which is a party to the agreement will 
receive on deposit, or in payment of notes at its counter, checks drawn upon 
the Chemical Bank, and that no checks on that bank will be collected by either 
of us through the Clearing House. 

Resolved^ That a copy of this preamble and resolution be sent by the secretary 
to the Chemical Bank. 

At a meeting held December 3d, i860, a vote was passed as follows : 

Resolved^ That the circulating bank notes of the Chemical Bank be not received 
on deposit and in payment of debts. 
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was suspended from the privileges of the Clearing House from 
December ist, i860, until March 15th. 1861, upon which date 
the joint arrangement for relief measures was formally ter- 
minated, the last Loan Certificate having been retired on the 
9th inst.* 

In the years 1862, 1863 and 2864, the resources of the Asso- 
ciated Banks were again severely tested in aiding the operations 
of the Government and in assisting its financial measures. 

Again were the banks obliged to take joint action and an 
issue of loan certificates was made in each of the three years. 

In these years the issue was made against the deposit of 
United States interest-bearing treasury notes, while in i860 
bills receivable had been the form of the securities deposited. 



In 1873 the precedent established in i860 was again followed 
by the New York City banks, and the same policy was adopted 
by the associated hanks of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati and St. Louis. By the middle of 
September, 1873, a panic of unusual severity was raging in New 
York. On Friday, the 19th, the situation had become des- 
perate, many failures had been announced, a few banks had 
suspended, and apprehension and alarm were everj'where felt. 
On the following day the Stock Exchange was closed for an 
indefinite period,' values were entirely upset and the best 
securities and business paper went begging. 

Again the Gearing House authorized the use of Loan Cer^ 
tificates, and on Saturday, the 20th, it was determined to issue 
them at once to the amount of $10,000,000. It was also 
announced that the Government would purchase ten millions 
of bonds. These measures stemmed the tide of doubt and fear. 
and on Monday the most acute stage of the panic was over. 

The resolutions authorizing this issue of certificates were 
practically the same as those adopted in i860. On October 3d, 

■ Al a nmtlag of the Aisocialed Btntci held Match isih, iS6i, ihc following 
tMolution was adopted : 

JtttelitJ, That the tesolniioit of noa.-lnteTCOur*e with the Chemical Bank, 
adopted on (he a7ih daf of Novembcf, tail, which Sllll Temains In force, be noir 
mctniled. 

' Slock Exchange leopened September }olk. 
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eleven days after the issue of the first certificates, the amount 
outstanding was $22410,000. No weekly Gearing House 
statement of the condition of each bank was made from Sept. 
22d to Dec. 8th, as it was deemed inadvisable to call attention 
to the weak condition of any bank and so precipitate a run 
upon it. 

This course was also pursued by the Philadelphia banks, who 
published no weekly statements from Sept. 22d to Nov. 24th. 

The following table will show the extent to which loan cer- 
tificates were used in other cities at this time. 

Clearing^ Houmi. Maxlmnm Amount OaHhin<Hng. 

New York, $22,410,000 On October 3d. 

Boston, 4,800,000^ On October 20th. 

Philadelphia, 6,285,000 On December zst. 

( First issue on Sept. 24th. 
Baltimore, 1,326,006* \ Last certificate cancelled 

( Jan. 2d, 1874. 
New Orleans, 1,067,000 On October xoch. 

/ First issue on Sept. 25th. 
Cincinnati, 5x5,400^ < Last certificate cancelled 

( Nov. 6th. 

/ First issue on Sept. 25th. 
St. Louis, 1,472,500* \ Last certificate cancelled 

( Nov. loth. 

In May, 1884, "^ order to save a wild and general panic, 
another issue of certificates was made.* 

On May 24th, the bank statement, this time published 
weekly throughout the panic, showed a deficiency in the legal 
reserve of $6,607,125. The intensity of the panic was, how- 
ever, of short duration. By June 21st this deficiency had 
become a surplus of $10,020,075 above the legal requirement, 
and by the end of the month the necessity for the loan certifi- 
cates was practically ended. 

The next period of extreme financial stringency came sud- 
denly in 1890, following close upon the failure of the Messrs. 

' Approximate, exact figures cannot be given. 

' Total amount issued. 

' In 1884 Loan Certificates were issued by the New York Clearing House only. 
On May 24th the amount outstanding reached its maximum of $21,885,000. 
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Baring Bros, of London. On Nov. 12th the first certificate 
was issued in New York, by the middle of December the 
amount had been increased to $15,000,000, which was all retired 
within less than three months from the date of the first issue. 
The Boston and Philadelphia Qearing Houses afforded like 
relief at this time, the former issuing about one-third and the 
latter about one-half the amount of the New York issue. 



CleuiiiB HoiuCT. 




unl OuaUndlDC 


New York. . . . 
Softon, . . 
PWlidelphi.. . . . 


$IS.»os,ooo 

5,065,000 
8,870,000 


On Oecerober i]th. 
On December 6th. 
Od January glh, 1S91, 



As in the preceding years, so in 1893. the panic placed upon 
the banks severe burdens, which, under more rational laws 
could have been met with much less inconvenience and loss. 
At a time when a rapid extension of bank note circulation was 
imperatively needed, the national banking system proved 
totally inadequate to furnish it, while the state banks were pre- 
vented from affording relief by the operation of the arbitrary 
"ten per cent, tax" en all circulation other than that issued by 
national banks. A slight expansion would have afforded relief 
at once, but even a moderate extension of credits was made 
almost impossible by legal enactments hard to evade.' 

The only thing to do was to resort to the expedient first 
adopted in i860, and by united action afford the assistance so 
greatly needed. 

"Clearing House Loan Certificates" had already claimed the 
attention of men three times since the close of the Civil War, 
and while their nature was not well understood their issue met 
with very general favor, as an indication that the banks recog- 
nized the situation and were prepared to cope with it. The 
help given was most timely and important, while the worst that 
can be charged is that the continued loaning by the banks 

' Oo June 3d ihc ciiculaiion of the nailonal banks, members o( ihe New York 
Clearing House, waa 15,570,500. Strenuous offorrs were made (o increase (hi* 
unounl, but (or vrtty %cf> Isiucd more than tioo of asicu muit need* be (led 
np In the purchase o( Kovcrnment bonds. By Nov, 4ih Ihe amoum hid be«n 
locieascd lo 114,409.900, and in a slight mcasuie this doubtless afforded a laidy 
lelief. 
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reduced their resen'es below the legal requirement. The ser- 
vice rendered — salvation from financial chaos. The cost — a 
temporary overstepping of an arbitrary legal requirement. 

The diagram on the preceding page illustrates graphically 
the course of loans, deposits, specie and legals, and Clearing 
House Loan Certificates from March 4th, 1893, to Dec. 2d, 
1893. 

Beginning March 4th, the loans stood at 452 millions with 
deposits at 462 millions. For three months there was a gradual 
shrinkage in both of these items, accompanied by a slight gain 
in specie and legals. During the month of June the shock of 
panic was felt and deposits fell sharply. The course of the loans 
was, however, about stationary. Before the close of the month 
loan certificaies were called into play and for the next three 
months the loans ranged well above the deposits, a condition 
rendered possible by the free use of the loan certificates.' 

By September ist deposits had taken an upward turn and 
before the end of the month the improvement had become pro- 
nounced. 

On June 3d the New York City banks held $20,987,500 
above the amount of reserve required by law. During the 
month their loans decreased but $3,000,000, and on July 1st 
the surplus reserve was down to $1,251,725. On June 21st 
the first issue of Loan Cenificates was made. The banks 
extended all possible credit to their dealers and on August 12th 
the loans had increased to $41 1,000,000, involving a reduction 
of their reserve to $16,000,000 below the legal requirement. 
On Sept, 2d the impaired reserve had been nearly made good 
and on October 7th the Associated Banks held $28,000,000 in 
excess of the statutory limit. On October 28th the publication 
of the weekly statement of each bank was resumed by the Clear- 
ing House, after an interim of 19 weeks, during which no such 
statements were issued, and on November ist. the last loan 
certificate was retired. Never before had so large an amount 
of certificates been called for by the banks; seldom, if ever, had 
the need for them been so great. 



' In Ju1|r 7S per cenl. of ihp t>atanc«s were paid in l( 
9S (Mr cant., and in Scpietnbci 30 per cent. 



n certificaies, in Aaguft 
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Relatively to deposits the issue was less than in 1873, when 
the deposits were $152,640,000 and loan certificates $22,410,000 
or 14,7 per cent., while in 1893 the deposits were $374,010,000 
and loan certificates $38,280,000 or 10.2 per cent.* The con- 
ditions prevailing in New York existed with varying degrees 
of intensity in many places, and the example set by the New 
York banks was followed by the associated banks of several 
other cities. 



Philadelphia, 
Baliimore, 
New O [leans. 



360, 



noum OuIsUadlog. 
Aug. 39 (o Sept. 6. 
Aug. 33 10 Sept. I. 
Aug. IS. 

Aug. 34 to Sept. 6. 
Sept. 7 10 Sept. 14. 

July 9. 
Sept. 15. 
Sept. n. 



In Boston the first certificate was issued June 27th and from 
that date to September 30th, loan certificates aggregating 
$43,130,000 were used for the settlement of balances, being 
38.4 per cent, of the total balances. 

Nor does this fully represent the extent to which credit 
instruments were used in settling balances between Boston 
banks, for a still larger amount was adjusted by the use of trans- 
fer orders and checks, which were availed of to the extent of 
$51,729,000, which left but 15.6 per cent, of the aggregate bal- 
ances to be settled in money. 

Besides the issues in times of wide-spread and far-reaching 
financial distress, the New Orleans Clearing House has, on two 
occasions, resorted to this remedy when conditions more or less 
local in character seemed to demand it. Once in 1879 a merely 
nominal amoimt, $54,000, was issued, and again in 1896, when 
the political situation was threatening, and the whole country 
was ill at ease. The largest amount then outstanding was on 
Sept. 4th, 1896, viz.: $399,000, and the last certificate was 
retired Nov. 17th, 1896, 

' Report of Loan Commillee of the New York Clearing House. Dec, 1S93. 
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Clearing H'Ouse Loan Certificates. 

As to the nature of the loan certificate, the popular concep- 
tion is rather indefinite and vague, and hence the cry has been 
raised that its issue contravenes the law imposing a ten per cent, 
prohibitive tax on bank note currency other than national bank 
circulation. Besides the loan certificates issued in 1893 by the 
eight associations already mentioned, there was a considerable 
amount of emergency circulation emitted by the banks of sev- 
eral cities in the South and West. These issues were often 
termed "Clearing House Certificates" and the name itseK con- 
veyed the idea that they were in some way the obligations of all 
the banks in the locality, which indeed was true. Such paper 
was not, however, in any real sense, clearing house loan certifi- 
cates, since no organized clearing house existed in most of the 
towns.' The conditions surrounding their issue were very dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed in the larger cities of the 
East, and in some of the smaller Southern towns this bank 
paper had a rather general use as currency. Supported by the 
combined assets of all the banks of a locality, this credit cur- 
rency was undoubtedly of great public assistance and its issue 
was imperatively demanded. 

Although of doubtful legality, the unusual character of the 
emergency probably justified its issue. 

Manufacturers, merchants and even municipal corporations,* 
resorted to precisely similar measures and issued their notes 
or due bills, which circulated for the time being as widely as the 
credit of their makers permitted. Such instruments as these 
were in the nature of substitutes for currency, which was being 
very generally hoarded and which for a few days commanded 
a premium of from 2 to 4 per cent, in bankable funds. On the 
other hand, the loan certificates issued by the various clearing 
houses in the East were not intended to circulate and did not 
circulate as money. Forming merely a convenient and tempo- 
lary mode of effecting settlements between the banks, people 

■ For esunple. Newman, Ga. ; Columbia. 5. C. ; DsnTllle, Va. : Albanj. Ga. ; 
ChMier, S. C. 

Thcic weic » few noreirorthy exceptions in the South, e. g., Chaiunoogi, 
wbete aciuil loan ceitlScatos to a maximura of |is,ooo were Usued for tiie in 
Httlcmutt of Clearing House balance! #ii/r. 

' Tacoma. Wash., and Richmotid. Va. 
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did not so much as see them in their daily dealings with the 
banks. 

A doubt may exist as to whether the issues of the country 
banks in the South violated the spirit or the letter of Section 
3412 of the U. S. Revised Statutes of 1878/ but it is difficult to 
see how the actual Clearing House Loan Certificates, such as 
were used in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, could fairly 
be construed as bank notes used for circulation.^ 

Under more liberal laws governing the issue of currency by 
the banks, the need for special clearing house action in times of 
panic is obviated or at least greatly diminished. 

In Montreal, Toronto and other Canadian cities, financial 
storms are weathered without the assistance of any unusual 
clearing house devices, since it is competent for Canadian banks 
to expand their currency issues to meet sudden demands, as 
they may arise. 

In thfe United States, however, federal legislation has so lim- 
ited the powers of our banks as to impair their usefulness at the 
times when their assistance is most needed. At such times, in 
each decade during the last forty years, has the issue of clearing 
house loan certificates saved the mercantile community from 
untold loss, and until a freer bank note circulation is permitted, 
it is probable that this method of relief will occasionally be 
adopted to the very great advantage of all legitimate business 

interests. 

Charles E. Curtis. 

New Haven, Conn. 

^ U. S. Revised Statutes of 1878, Section 3412 : '' Every National banking 
association, state bank, or state banking association, shall pay a tax of ten per 
centum on the amount of notes of any person, or of any state bank or state 
banking association, used for circulation and paid out by them." 

' *' The issue of loan certificates, although practically equivalent to a supple- 
mental issue of currency, exclusively for local uses between the members of the 
Association^ are only, in fact, convenient instruments by which the bills receiv- 
able and negotiable securities belonging to one bank are readily transferred to 

another, in exchange and as a substitute for its ready money " 

George S. Coe in his remarks before the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, June 4th, 1884. 

For definition of Loan Certificates see decison of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in the case of Crane et al. v. Fourth Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia, (173 Penna. State Reports, page 566, also reported in 34 Atl. Rep., 
296.) 
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FROM the standpoint of the Yale Review the session of 
the English Parliament of 1897 can be described as a one- 
measure session. Parliament was chiefly occupied with the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. Several other measures of 
interest to students of English local institutions and of eco- 
nomics were passed. These included Acts amending the Ele- 
mentary School System, and the Foreign Prison Made Goods 
Act. But the session is principally memorable for the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, which involves a new and significant 
departure in English labour legislation, and may be regarded 
as settling for the life-time of the existing Parliament the much- 
discussed question of employers' liability for accidents to work- 
men. 

I. Workmen's Compensation Act. 
Since the Employers' Liability Act of 1880 was passed the 
controversy vrilh respect to it has never been for long at rest. 
The Act of 1880 did not prove satisfactory to the trade-unionists. 
It had three faults or shortcomings. Two of these were 
developed almost as soon as cases under the act began to be 
taken into the law courts. The third was a shortcoming in the 
act itself, the existence of which was well known and under- 
stood when the measure was passed through Parliament. In 
the courts the act worked adversely to suitors owing to the doc- 
trine of common employment and to pleas of contributory 
negligence; while as regards the act itself, it was from the first a 
grievance with trade-unionists that employers were permitted 
to contract themselves out of its provisions. Nearly all the 
railway companies and hundreds of large industrial concerns 
contracted themselves out as soon as the act was passed. They 
did this by means of accident insurance funds, to which both 
employers and employed contributed. The contributions to 
the itisurance funds from the employers were accepted by the 
workmen as an equivalent (or any compensation they might 
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be able to recover tinder the a^t, and when a workman was 
engaged by a railway company or an industrial concern, he 
undertook to submit to weekly deductions from his wages for 
the insurance fund, and to accept fixed payments from that 
fund in lieu of any remedy which, in case of accident, he or his 
dependants might have in the law courts. 

The dissatisfaction of the trade-unionists with the Act of 
1880 was frequently brought before Parliament, and twice 
amending bills were introduced to the House of Commons as 
Government measures. In 1888, Lord Matthews, then Mr. 
Henry Matthews, Q.C., Secretary for the Home Departihent 
in the Unionist Grovemment of 1886-92, submitted to the 
House of Commons a bill dealing with common employment 
and contributory negligence. This measure, which was much 
opposed by the Liberals because it did not deal with con- 
tracting out, was withdrawn owing to the pressure of other 
business in a long and exceptionally full Parliamentary session^ 
a session of which the major part was occupied with the County 
Government Act. 

The second amending bill was that introduced by Mr. 
Asquith, Home Secretary in the Liberal Administration of 
1892-95, in the session of 1893. This was a much more 
radical measure than the Matthews bill. It made many 
changes and extensions in the Act of 1880, all in favour of the 
workmen. It dealt with the doctrine of common employment, 
and with contributory negligence, as the trade-unionists 
desired; and above all, the Asquith bill prohibited workmen 
from contracting themselves out of the employers' liability 
law through insurance funds, like those whose establishment so 
generally followed the Act of 1880. After much opposition 
the Asquith bill passed the House of Commons. In the House 
of Lords an amendment, proposed by the Earl of Dudley, nulli- 
fied the clauses prohibiting contracting out. The Dudley 
amendment nullified these clauses; but it also surrounded the 
insurance funds with new safeguards, and would have brought 
them all within the purview of the Board of Trade, and made it 
incumbent on the Board of Trade to see that these funds were 
equivalent to the compensation which would otherwise be 
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obtainable under the bill. The Liberals, however, regrarded the 
Dudley amendment as \vTecking the Asquith bill. The House 
of Commons was not given an opportunity by the Gladstone 
Government of concurring^ or non-concurring with the Lords' 
amendments, and in announcing the abandonment of the bill. 
Mr. Gladstone made his last speech in the House of Commons, 
and denounced the House of Lords for its action with respect to 
the contracting-out provisions. This was after the House of 
Lords had rejected the second Home Rule bill. The Liberals 
were at this time bent on "filling up the cup" of the Lords, and 
in this filling-up process there is now no doubt that a really 
valuable measure was sacrificed. 

The debates on the Employers' Liability bill of 1893 were 
remarkable for another reason besides the conflict over the 
Dudley amendment with the House of Lords, and the profitless 
ending of Mr. Asquith's efforts to amend the admittedly unsat- 
isfactory Act of 1880. When the Asquith bill was before the 
House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain put forward the princi- 
ple for dealing with accidents to workmen which has been 
embodied in the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897. He 
then suggested that the most satisfactory way of dealing with 
compensation for accidents to workmen was to make compen- 
sation certain and general; to make the cost of it an established 
chaise on industry, permanent and fixed, like any other fixed 
charge which a railroad company or any other industrial con- 
cern has to meet. Mr. Chamberlain embodied these ideas in 
an amendment to the Asquith bill, and in speaking to his amend- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain argued that a scheme which would accu- 
rately define the liability of one side to the other, and provide 
for a general compensation, would almost put an end to litiga- 
tion like that under the Act of 1880. Mr. Chamberlain's amend- 
ment was not pressed to a division, and after the withdrawal of 
the Asquith bill no more was heard of the Employers' Liability 
law during the remainder of the Parliament of 1892-95. At 
the General Election tn 1895 Mr. Chamberlain's scheme of 1893 
was embodied in the social and industrial programme on which 
the Unionists went into the election, and the second full session 
of the Parliament then chosen has witnessed its enactment, the 
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enactment of the most socialistic law placed on the English 
Statute Book in modern times. 

The full title of the measure is "An Act to Amend the Law 
with Respect to Compensation to Workmen for Accidental 
Injuries Suffered in the Course of Their Employment." It 
consists of nine clauses and two long schedules; one schedule 
setting out the scale and conditions of compensation, and the 
other regulating arbitration. The act is not general in its 
application. The industries which come within its provisions 
are those "on or about a railway, factory, mine, quarry, or 
engineering work," and "on, in, or about any building which 
exceeds thirty feet in height, and is either being constructed or 
repaired by means of a scaffolding, or being demolished; or on 
which machinery driven by steam, water, or other mechanical 
power is being used for the purpose of the construction, repair 
or demolition thereof." 

Sir Matthew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, who piloted 
the bill through the House of Commons, told the House that 
his expectation was that six million working people, men and 
women, would come within the scope of the measure; and fur- 
ther that the trades so embraced were "those which as a rule 
are large enough for those responsible either to pay compensa- 
tion, or to insure themselves against claims for compensation." 

The first clause sets out that, if in any employment to which 
the act applies, personal injury by accident, arising out of and 
in the course of the employment, is caused to a workman,^ his 
employer shall be liable to pay compensation in accordance 
with the first schedule to the act. It is provided, however, 
that "(o) the employer shall not be liable under this act in 
respect of any injury which does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earning full wages at the 
work at which he was employed; {V) when the injury was 
caused by the personal negligence or wilful act of the employer, 
or of some person for whose act or default the employer is 
responsible, nothing in this act shall affect any civil liability of 

^ The term workman includes ** every person who is engaged in an employ- 
ment to which this act applies, whether by way of manual labour or otherwise, 
and whether his agreement is one of service, or apprenticeship or otherwise, 
and is expressed or implied, is oral or in writing." 
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I the employer, but in that case the workman may, at his option, 
either claim compensation under this act, or take the same pro- 
ceedings as were open to him before the commencemeut of this 
act; but the employer shall not be liable to pay compensation 
for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the 
course of the employment both independently of and also 
under this act, and shall not be liable to any proceedings 
independently of this act, except in case of such personal negli- 
gence or wilful act as aforesaid; (c) if it is proved that the 
injury to a workman is attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of that workman, any compensation claimed in 
respect of that injury shall be disallowed." 

If any question arises as to any liability to pay compensa- 
tion under the act; as to whether the employment in which 
an accident happens is one to which the act applies; or as to 
the amount or duration of compensation, and it is not settled 
by agreement, the act provides that it shall be settled in accord- 
ance with schedule two, which, as has been explained, embodies 
the arbitration schemes. The act does not deprive a work- 
man of his right to sue under the Act of 1880. under Lord 
Campbell's Act of 1846, or at common law. Claims under 
the new act must be made within six months after the accident 
in respect of which the claim arises, or within six months after 
death, when the accident has resulted fatally. In clause [ 
there is a sub-section which provides that if within the time 
limited for taking proceedings "an action is brought to recover 
damages independently of this act for injury caused by any 
accident, and it is determined in such action that the injury 
is one for which the employer is not liable in such action, but 
that he would have been liable to pay compensation under 
the provisions of this act, the action shall be dismissed; but the 
court in which the action is tried shall, if the plaintiff shall so 
choose, proceed to assess such compensation, and shall be at 
liberty to deduct from such compensation all the costs which, 
in its judgment, have been caused by the plaintiff bringing the 
action instead of proceeding under this act." 

As in the Act of 1880, contracting out is permissible under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. All contracting out 
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schemes are, however, brought under the purview of the Reg- 
istrar of Friendly Societies. "If,"reads this clause (number 
three, in the act), "the Registrar of Friendly Societies, after 
taking steps to ascertain the views of the employer and work- 
men, certifies that any scheme of compensation, benefit, or 
insurance for the workmen of an employer in any employment, 
whether or not such schemes includes other employers and their 
workmen, is on the whole not less favourable to the general 
body of workmen and their dependants than the provisions of 
this act, the employer may, until this certificate is revoked, con- 
tract with any of those workmen that the provisions of the 
scheme shall be substituted for the provisions of this act, and 
thereupon the employer shall be liable only in accordance with 
the scheme, but, save as aforesaid, this act shall apply notwith- 
standing any contract to the contrary made after the com- 
mencement of this act/' 

The Registrar's certificates are to run for a period of not less 
than five years. They cannot be given in respect of any scheme 
"which contains an obligation upon the workman to join the 
scheme as a condition of employment.'' If complaint is made 
to the Registrar "by or on behalf of the workmen of any 
employer that the provisions of any scheme are no longer on 
the whole so favourable to the general body of workmen of such 
employer and their dependants as the provisions of this act, 
or that the provisions of such scheme are being violated, or that 
the scheme is not being fairly administered, or that satisfactory 
reasons exist for revoking the certificate, the Registrar shall 
examine into the complaint, and, if satisfied that good cause 
exists for such complaint, shall, unless the cause of complaint 
is removed, revoke the certificate." When a scheme of insur- 
ance thus breaks down, any moneys or securities held for the 
purpose of the scheme shall be distributed as may be arranged 
between the employer and workmen, or "as may be determined 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies in the event of a differ- 
ence of opinion." When a scheme has been certified by the 
Registrar and gone into working, it becomes the duty of the 
employer "to answer all such inquiries, and to furnish all such 
accounts in regard to the scheme as may be made or required 
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by the Registrar." The Chief Registrar of Friendly i 
is to include in his annual report the particulars of the pro- 
ceedings of the Registrar under the act. a provision, it would 
seem, under which any scheme can be brought before the atten- 
tion of Parliament. 

To prevent employers from evading responsibility by giving 
out work to sub-contractors, men of straw from whom com- 
pensation cannot be recovered, the act provides that, if employ- 
ers, or undertakers as they are described in the phraseology o! 
the act, "contract with any person for the execution by or under 
such contractor, of any work and the undertakers would, if 
such work were executed by workmen immediately employed 
by them, be liable to pay compensation under this act to those 
workmen in respect of any accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment, the undertakers shall be liable to 
pay any workman employed in the execution of the work any 
compensation which is payable to the workmen, whether under 
this act or in respect of personal negligence, or wnlful act, inde- 
pendently of this act. by such contractor, or would be so paya- 
ble if such contractor were an employer to whom this act 
applies." Employers in their turn in respect to sub-contractors 
"shall be entitled to be indemnified by any other person, who 
would have been liable independently of this section." The 
section as to sub-conlraclors is not to apply "to any contract 
with any person for the execution by or under such contract of 
any work which is merely ancillary or incidental to, and is no 
part of, or process in, the trade or business" carried on by the 
Dodertakers. 

Under the Employers' Liability Act of 1880. employers who 
have not established mutual insurance funds have usually 
insured their risks with insurance companies which came into 
being for this purpose, or with existing insurance concerns 
which branched out into employers' liability business. Insur- 
ances of this kind will continue under tlie Act of 1897; but there 
is a clause in it safeguarding injured workmen in the event of 
the bankruptcy of their employers. This provides that when 
an employer is a bankrupt, and he is "entitled lo any sum from 
insurers in respect of the amount due to a workman under the 
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act/' the workman shall have a first charge on the amount so 
due, and the judge of the county court "may direct the insurers 
to pay such sum into the post office savings bank in the name of 
the registrar of such court," and order the same to be invested 
or applied in accordance with the provision set out in the first 
schedule of the act under which compensation is awarded. 

The workman is protected not only against sub-contractors 
and against insured employers who may become bankrupt, 
when claims are pending against them, but also against acci- 
dents due to strangers. Thus clause six provides that "where 
the injury for which compensation is payable under this act was 
caused under circunistances creating a legal liability in some 
person other than the employer to pay damages in respect 
thereof, the workman may, at his option, proceed, either at law 
against that person to recover damages, or against his employer 
for compensation under this act, but not against both, and if 
compensation be paid under this act, the employer shall be 
entitled to be indemnified by the said other person." 

With the experience of the Act of 1880 in mind, and the hair- 
splitting which has characterized the trial of many cases taken 
into the law courts, efforts were made, when the Workmen's 
Compensation Act was before the House of Commons, to stop 
loopholes for lawyers and to leave as little as possible to judicial 
interpretations. Numerous sections not in the bill as first laid 
before the House by the Home Secretary were introduced to 
this end in committee. Two or three of these sections have 
already been quoted. Another section introduced in this spirit 
provides that "a workman employed in a factory which is a 
ship-building yard, shall not be excluded from the act by reason 
only that the accident arose outside the yard in the course of 
his work upon a vessel in any dock, river or tidal water near 
the yard." The act does not apply to the Naval and Military 
services of the Crown. Otherwise it does apply to any employ- 
ment by or under the Crown to which the act would apply if 
the employer were a private person. 

The schedule dealing with compensation sets out the amount 
which IS to be paid (a) where death results from injury and (6) 
where total or partial injury is the result. In the event of 
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death, the amount of compensation is determined by whether 
the workman leaves dependants' or not, also by the nature of 
the dependancy upon the workman. If the workman leaves 
any dependants wholly dependant upon his earnings at the 
lime of his death there is to be paid "a sum equal to his earnings 
in the employment of the same employer during the three years 
next preceding the injury, or the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, whichever of those sums is the larger, but not exceed- 
ing in any case three hundred pounds, provided that the 
amount of any weekly payments made under this acl shall be 
deducted from such sum, and if the period of the workman's 
employment by the said employer has been less tlian the said 
three years, then the amount of his earnings during the said 
three years shall be deemed to be 156 times his weekly earnings 
during the period of his actual employment under the said 
employer." 

If the workman leaves dependants only "in part dependent 
upon his earnings at the time of his death, there shall be paid 
such sum, not exceeding in any case the amount payable under 
the foregoing provisions, as may be agree<l upon, or in default 
of agreement may be determined on arbitration under this act, 
to be reasonable and proportionate to the injury to the said 
dependants." Where total or partial incapacity for work 
results from the injury, there is to be "a weekly payment during 
the incapacity after the second week, not exceeding fifty per 
cent, of his average weekly earnings during the previous twelve 
months, if he has been so long employed; but if not, then for 
any less period during which he has been in the employment of 
the same employer, such weekly payment not to exceed one 
pound." In fixing the amount of the weekly payment, regard 

> Dependants under Ihe Acl of iSi)? *re, iccorJinK lo its lemis, (he lante i* 
Ibose under Lord Campboll's Acl of 1S46. Ptiot to the Acl of 1846, no nctlon 
U 1k«r wa* ronlnUlnablc ag>inin > person who by his wrongful act. neg1«M:i. ur 
defiull, hsd caused ttie death of another person, Such an acilon was made 
malatalnable bjr the Act of l3.|fi, and il was then provided ihat actions diould be 
for the benefit of ibc wife, husband, parem. or rh[|d, of ihe person killed. 
Puvnl WIS made to include fulhor and mother, and grandfather and grand- 

t nolhvr, and stepfather and stepmother : child, son and daughter, and grandson 

1 Mid gnnddaughier, and stepson and stepdaughter. 
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is to be taken to the "difference between the amount of the 
average weekly earnings of the workman before the accident 
and the average amount which he is able to earn after the acci- 
dent," and to "any payment not being wages which he may 
receive from the employer in respect of his injury during the 
period of his incapacity." 

Any weekly payment may be reviewed at the request either 
of the employer, or the workman, and on such review may be 
ended, diminished, or increased, subject to the one pound maxi- 
mum, and the amount of payment shall, in default of agreement, 
be settled by arbitration. Where any weekly payment has 
been continued for not less than six months the liability there- 
for may, on the application by or on behalf of the employer, 
be redeemed by the payment of a lump sum, to be settled, in 
default of agreement, by arbitration. A weekly payment, or a 
sum paid by way of redemption thereof, shall not be capable 
of being assigned, charged, or attached, and shall not pass to 
any other person by operation of law, nor shall any claim be 
set off against the same. 

In the arbitration schedule four modes of settling a claim 
against an employer are provided, (i) If any committee repre- 
sentative of an employer, and his workmen, exists with power to 
settle matters under the act, the matter shall, unless either party 
objects, be settled by the arbitration of such committee. (2) If 
either party objects, or there is no such committee, or the com- 
mittee fails to settle the matter within three months from the 
date of the claim, the matter shall be settled by a single arbi- 
trator agreed on by the parties; or (3) in the absence of agree- 
ment, by a county court judge, who may (4) appoint a single 
arbitrator to act. Any arbitrator so appointed by a county 
court judge, for the purposes of the act, is to have all the powers 
of a county court judge, and is to be paid out of public money. 

Costs of arbitration before an arbitrator or a county court 
judge are limited by rules of court, and can be taxed in the same 
way as any other costs attending litigation. No fees are to be 
paid prior to an award. To protect injured workmen or their 
dependants in case of death from designing lawyers it is pro- 
vided that "any sum awarded as compensation shall be paid on 
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the receipt of the person to whom it is payable under any agree- 
ment or award, and his solicitor or agent shall not be entitled to 
recover from him, or to claim a lien on, or deduct any amount 
for costs from, the said sum awarded, except such sum as may 
be awarded by the arbitrator or county court judge, on an appH- 
cation made by either party to determine the amount of costs 
to be paid to the said solicitor or agent, such sum to be awarded 
subject to taxation and to the scale of costs prescribed by rules 
of court." 

The Secretary of State is empowered to appoint legally 
quahfied medical practitioners for the purpose of the act. and 
any committee, arbitrator, or judge may, subject to regulations 
made by the Secretary of State and the Treasury, appoint any 
such practitioner to report on any matter which seems material 
to any question arising in the arbitration; and the expense of 
any such medical practitioner shall, subject to Treasury regu- 
lations, be paid out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 

It has not been possible within the limits of this article to 
follow the Workmen's Compensation bill in its various stages 
through Parliament. The reports of speeches and discussions 
on the bill form in themselves about one-fifth of the Hansard 
Volumes for the session of 1897. It may be well, however, to 
give some indication of the spirit in which the bill was received 
in Parliament and in the country. By the Liberal Opposition 
in the House of Commons, it was not received in any spirit of 
party controversy. Its principles were accepted, and the chief 
work of the Opposition was directed to extending the scope 
and to strengthening the safeguards of the bill. The Liberals 
sought in particular to extend the operations of the bill to sea- 
men and to agricultural labourers. From the Opposition side 
of the House also, there was an attempt to insert a clause in 
the bill doing away with the doctrine of common employment 
in connection with all Employers' Liability laws. It was also 
a ground of complaint with the Opposition that contracting-out 
was to be pennissible. 

The explanation of the non-inclusion of seamen, as put for- 
ward by Sir Matthew White Ridley, and by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was associated with the Home Secretary in piloting the bill 
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through the House of Commons, was that, while the Govern- 
ment held that the shipping trade was a proper subject for 
exceptional treatment, that trade must be dealt with in a sepa- 
rate bill, inasmuch as the conditions of labour in the shipping 
trade differed from those of every other industry. As to the 
non-inclusion of agricultural labourers, Mr. Chamberlain's 
answer was that ag^cultural labourers had never demanded 
such legislation, which was another way of reminding the 
House of Commons that agricultural labourers in England have 
no trade union. Another reason was that employers in agri- 
culture have oftentimes as little capital as their workpeople, or 
very little more, and there was, to quote Mr. Chamberlain's 
own words, "no reason why the incidence of the compensation 
should fall upon him (the small employer in agriculture) any 
more than upon the workpeople themselves." Sir Matthew 
White Ridley's reason for the non-inclusion of agricultural 
labourers was similar. He apprehended difficulties in working 
any such measure from "the small employer, who as a rule is 
disinclined to insure even upon his own haystack." 

Outside Parliament interest in the bill was shown chiefly by 
the trade-unionists, the coal owners, and the railway com- 
panies. The trade-unionists generally endorsed the bill; 
although some of the older trade-union leaders were apprehen- 
sive that in the long run the charges thrown upon industry by 
the bill would come out of wages, especially in industries sub- 
ject to foreign competition. There was also a feeling among 
trade-union miners, that, as under the bill almost every man 
who was injured would be entitled to compensation, there 
would be less inducement to young men to join the trade- 
unions, with a view to participating in their benevolent and 
provident funds. 

By the coal owners the bill was characterized as "a revo- 
lutionary experiment in social legislation"; as a measure 
likely "to impair the friendly feeling which happily exists 
between employers and employed in the coal trade,*'* and as 

^ It was the Marquis of Londonderry who used these words, and who, on the 
15th of October, resigned the office of President of the Northern Union of Con- 
servative Associations, because of his disapproval of the act and of the dominance 
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working an injustice to the coal trade by throwing additional 
burdens upon it. The Mining Association of Great Britain, an 
organization of coal owners and colliery engineers, called in 
an actuarial expert, whose report' was that the fatal accident 
and disablement risks estabHshed by the bill would be equal to 
a charge of £2 135. a year for each workman in the coal trade. 

The bill had become an act before the railway company chair- 
men had opportunities of dealing with it in their speeches at the 
half-yearly meetings of the shareliolders. By Lord Stalbridge, 
the Chairman of the London and North-Westem Company, 
which has 60,000 employees, it was feared that it would add 
larg^ely to the working expenses of the company, and inevitably 
lead to the reorganization of the company's insurance scheme, 
which came into existence under the Employers' Liability Act 
of 1880. A similar apprehension as to increased working 
expenses was expressed by Sir Ernest Paget at the meeting of 
the shareholders of the Midland Railway Company. As origi- 
nally drafted, the act was to come into operation on January 
1st, 1898. As, however, employers asked more time for the 
rearrangement of schemes of insurance, it was agreed by the 
Government to fix July ist, 1898, as the date at which the law 
shall come into operation. Nearly two years must elapse, there- 
fore, before any official data can be forthcoming to judge of its 
results. 



n. Prison-Made Goods Act, 

The Act to Restrict Importation of Prison Made Goods, 
which was a Government measure, introduced in the House by 
Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade, met with a 
totally different reception from the Opposition. The importa- 
tion of foreign prison-made goods was first brought before Par- 
liament on Feb. 19th, 1895, by Sir Howard Vincent, who is one 

^ of Mr. Chamberlain, the re*] auihor o( the met, In the UnionlM pBrtjr. Up lo 
wllhlo a lew dajs of ihc IniroJuclion of the bill In Pulltunenl. Lord London- 
j deny was peihapR the largeit individual coal owner in England. About (hia 
I t<m« fao said hli intereal to a ayndlcaie. 



■ Submitted in detail to the Mining Association a 
Palace Hotel, London, May ijth. 1897. 
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of a small group of Protectionists in the House of Commons. 
At that time the Liberals were in office, and were obviously 
nearing the end of their official life. The Rosebery Govern- 
ment allowed the Vincent resolution to pass without a division; 
but it took no steps in the direction of carrying it out, 
beyond appointing a Departmental Committee, which was still 
considering the matter when the Parliament of 1892-95 was dis- 
solved, in June, 1895. At the Election, the prohibition of for- 
eign prison-made goods was advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and other of the Unionist and Conservative candidates. Soon 
after the new Parliament was elected, the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1895 reported that the brush-making industry was the 
only one affected by the free importation of foreign prison- 
made goods, and that as a whole, the English brush-making 
trade had not sustained any real or lasting injury. Anxious, 
however, to carry out their election pledges, the Salisbury Gov- 
ernment in July, 1895, opened communications with Holland, 
Belgium, France and Germany with a view to common action 
for stopping the importation of prison-made goods. "There 
was" said Mr. Ritchie, in describing to the House of Commons 
on May 13th, 1897, the outcome of this international corre- 
spondence, "no reason to express dissatisfaction with the sympa- 
thetic tone of the answers received from those countries; but 
they made it quite evident that there was no prospect of putting 
a stop to the importation by means of international agpreements. 
Hence the Government decided to do so by means of an amend- 
ment to the Customs Consolidation Act of 1876, under which 
amendment goods made, either wholly or in part, in any foreign 
jail, house of correction, or penitentiary, are refused entry at 
the customs houses.^ 

A bill on these lines was introduced into Parliament in the 
session of 1896 by Sir Howard Vincent and was backed, among 

^ The Act reads, ** There shall be added to the table of prohibitions and restric- 
tions contained in section 42 of the Customs Consolidation Act 1876, the follow- 
ing, that is to say — Goods proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of 
Customs, by evidence tendered to them, to have been made or produced, wholly 
or in part, in any foreign prison, jail, house of correction, or penitentiary, 
except goods in transit, or not imported for the purpose of trade, or of a 
description not manufactured in the United Kingdom." 
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others, by Mr. Labouchere. The bill then failed to pass. The 
measure introduced in the session of 1897 by Mr. Ritchie, and 
strongly supported by Mr. Oianiberlain, was opposed at every 
stage by the Liberals, and was the subject of more party conten- 
tion than any act of the session, with the exception of the 
measure for the relief of the church schools. It was objected 
to as an inroad on the free trade policy of Great Britain; it was 
urged that the evil it professed to grapple with was infinitesimal, 
and almost non-existent; and that the method by which it was 
proposed to deal with the evil must prove abortive. From 
the Government benches, it was admitted that the evil was a 
small one; but it was insisted by Mr. Chamberlain that the bill 
had nothing to do with free trade, and it was asserted in its 
behalf, moreover, that the bill had been demanded by the Trade 
Union Congress. It got no support, however, from the Labour 
Members. On the contrary, Mr. H. Broadhiirst, Mr. Bums, 
and Mr. J. H. Dalziell were among the Members who spoke 
stixingly in opposition to the bill, and with other of the labour 
Members, they were repeatedly in the minority in the divisions 
against it. 



III. Elementabv Education, 

It is not easy to make clear the legislation of the session of 
1897 with respect to elementary education in England, without 
sketching, at least briefly, the school system of England, as it 
has been developed by the Forster Education Act of 1870, and 
other measures passed by Parliament between 1870 and 1897. 
Public money has been voted to elementary schools in England 
since 1833. and there has been a Department of Education, the 
Committee of the Privy Council, since 1839. From 1833 to 
1870, grants were made first towards the building and staffing 
of elementary schools, and later 011 under a system of payments 
by results. There were no school boards until after the Act of 
1870. Then the establishment of school boards was not made 
general. They were made compulsorj- only in communities in 
which it was proved to the satisfaction of the Education Depart- 
ment that there was a lack of school accommodation, which 
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could not be met by the existing voluntary e3ucation agencies. 
These agencies, to name them in the order in which they came 
into being as elementary education bodies, were the British and 
Foreign School Society, from the first a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion; the National Schools Society, associated with the Church 
of England; the Wesleyan Methodist Church; and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Until 1870, these were the voluntary organi- 
zations engaged in elementary education in England, and since 
then they have all, to a greater or less degree, continued their 
educational work, and their schools have received annual grants 
from the money placed by Parliament at the disposal of the 
Education Department. 

With the exception of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety all these organizations have continued their schools even in 
communities in which publicly elected school boards have been 
established and in communities where local rates are levied to 
meet the difference between the sum spent by the school board, 
and the amount received by way of grants from the Education 
Department in London. The curriculum in the board and vol- 
untary schools has always been the same, except as to religious 
teaching. Both kinds of schools, voluntary and board, are visit- 
ed annually by inspectors from the Education Department, 
and receive grants from the Treasury, based on the reports of 
these inspectors. All the schools are governed by the same 
education code, revised each year by the Education Depart- 
ment, and approved by Parliament. 

The principal difference to-day between a board and a volun- 
tary school is, that while one is under the local control of a 
popularly elected body and is maintained partly by local taxa- 
tion, and partly by grants from the Imperial Treasury the other, 
the voluntary school, is locally in charge of a committee which 
has no responsibility except to the Education Department, 
and to the subscribers to the school funds, who make up the 
difference between the total cost of maintaining the school and 
the amount received from the Imperial Treasury. When the 
Education Act was passed, in 1870, the friends of the voluntary 
schools, especially those of the Church of England, undertook 
to make good this difference, in return for being allowed to 



teach in the schools ihe tenets of the Church of England, and 
also being permitted to appoint the school staffs without any 
local outside supervision. As years went on, however, and the 
education given in the board schools was constantly improved, 
the friends of the voluntary schools found thai tliey had under- 
taken a burden which was proving too much for them to bear. 
They were not any more willing in the nineties to turn their 
schools over to the school boards than they had been to part 
with them in 1870, and accordingly they appealed for further 
help from the Treasury. The appeal was made with increasing 
strenuousness after the Free Education Act of 1892, under 
which additional uniform grants were made from the Treasury 
to all schools in which school fees were abolished. 

The appeal was pressed upon the Conservatives at the Gen- 
era! Election in 1895, alike by the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome; and early in the Election, Mr. Balfour and 
other leaders of the Conservative and Unionist Party, pledged 
themselves to further legislation in the interest o( the voluntary 
schools, it the Conservatives were returned to power. They 
were returned to power, and in the sesion of 1896, the Salisbury 
Government introduced a bill which would have revolutionized 
Ihe elementary education system. The Government, however, 
notwithstanding its large majority, was unable to carry this hill. 
It encountered fierce opposition from the Liberal minority in 
the House of Commons; and as the discussions on the bill pro- 
ceeded, it was discovered that many of the supporters of the 
Government were not in sympathy with it, and could not be 
counted on lo help the Government force it through Parliament. 
The measure which had been supported by the Irish Nationalist 
wing of the Opposition was abandoned; and in the session of 
1897, there was substituted for it a much simpler bill which was 
confined to granting relief to the voluntary schools. 

The new bill also met with fierce opposition from the Lib- 
erals, who regarded it as embodying a grant in aid to the 
Church of England; as constituting a wide departure from the 
principle of representative control in respect to all institutions 
I maintained out of public funds; and as further postponing the 

^^ time when there shall be an unsectarian elementary day schocd 
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within reach of every child in the country. Religious teaching 
in board schools is unsectarian; but out of 5,443,904 children 
at school in England in 1896, less than half the number, to 
quote the official figures, 2,404,177, were in board schools; 
and there are thousands of urban and rural communities in 
which the only elementary schools are those of the Church of 
England. In the Church schools, there were in attendance last 
year 2,299,940 children. In the schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church there were 295,084. In those of the British and For- 
eign School Society there were 287,596; and in the schools of 
the Wesleyan Church there were 157,107 children. More than 
half the children at school in England in 1896 were thus in what 
are classed as voluntary schools; and in the schools of the 
Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church the 
children are instructed in the religious tenets of those churches. 
For these voluntary schools, the Act of 1897 does three 
things. It makes an annual grant "not exceeding in the aggfre- 
gate five shillings per scholar for the whole number of the 
scholars in those schools" ; it repeals a section in an elementary 
education act passed in 1876, by which the grants from the 
Imperial Treasury were regulated and limited by the amount 
forthcoming from subscribers to a voluntary school; and it 
exempts all lands or buildings, used exclusively or mainly for 
the purposes of the schoolrooms, offices or playgrounds, of a 
voluntary school, from all local taxation. To a very large 
extent, if not altogether, the Act of 1897 frees the Church of 
England from the obligation it undertook in respect to ele- 
mentary day schools in 1870, and leaves the Church in as full 
control of the management of the schools as it has been at any 
time since the second decade of this century, when the Church 
of England, roused by the action of the British and Foreign 
School Society, first began to bestir itself in the work of ele- 
mentary education. The Church of England will, as hereto- 
fore, furnish and maintain the buildings in which the schools are 
carried on. Its clergymen and its adherents as heretofore will 
discharge the managerial work of the school; but in respect to 
nearly all the Church schools, the entire cost of the teaching 
staff, and of apparatus, will come wholly out of the Imperial 
Treasury. 
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The new grant is not to be made uniformly direct to the 
schools. The sum from which it is to be paid is to be based 
on a computation of five shillings in respect of each child in 
attendance at all the voluntary schools in the country; and for 
the purpose of the distribution by the Education Department 
of the aggregate sum so arrived at, associations of schools are 
to be formed. There is then to be allotted to each associa- 
tion "a share of the aid gram to be cotiiputed according to the 
number of scholars in the schools of the association, at the rate 
of five shillings per scholar, or if the Department fixes different 
rates for town and country schools respectively, which it is 
empowered to do, then at those rates, and a corresponding 
share of any sum which may be available out of the aid grant 
after distribution has been made to the other associated schools." 

The act gives new and large powers to ihe Education 
Department. The Department is empowered to set up a differ- 
ent rate for town and country schools; and moreover it may 
exclude a school from any share of the aid grant which the 
school might otherwise receive, if in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, "it unreasonably refuses, or fails to join an association. 
But the refusal or failure shall not be deemed unreasonable if 
the majority of the schools In Ihe association belong to a relig- 
ious denomination to which the school in question itself does 
not belong." It would seem that there is to be no attempt on 
the part of the Education Department to force a Roman Cath- 
olic or a Wesleyan school into an association of church schools; 
but dire threats are held over the heads of the managers of a 
church school who stand out from the church school associa- 
tion of their deanery or diocese. 

The managers of the school associations arc elected by the 
managers of the schools forming them; but in these elections 
rate-payers and taxpayers as such have no part; nor need the 
meetings of the associations be open to the press. So far as 
representative control is concerned, these school associations 
formed in connection with the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Wesleyan Methodist body and the British 
and Foreign School Society, which in the aggregate, on the 
basis of last year's returns, will in 1897-98 handle a little over 
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£4400,ocx> and have charge of the elementary education of 
more than three million children, are as free from it as were the 
benches of county magistrates, which, prior to 1888, adminis- 
tered all cotmty business and were wholly responsible for the 
local government of the counties. This lack of popular con- 
trol over the spending of public money, as has been explained, 
was one of the principal grounds of the opposition of the Lib- 
erals to the act. Another ground was that the act was a pre- 
mium to those communities which, with a view to economy,— 
to obviating the establishment of school boards and avoiding 
the attendant school board rate — ^had left elementary education 
in the hands of the voluntary agencies. The communities 
which established school boards under the Act of 1870 have 
been pa3ring local school board rates since the boards came into 
existence. They will continue of course to pay these local 
rates, and the rate-payers in these places, as Imperial tax- 
payers, will also have to pay their quota to the £750,000 or 
£800,000 additional taxation necessary to meet the grant of 
five shillings per scholar to the voluntary schools. 

The injustice of such an arrangement in respect to poorer 
districts in which school boards are maintained, was so obvious 
that with the act for the relief of the voluntary schools, there 
was passed an act affording relief from the Treasury to these 
school boards. This relief will go to school boards in areas 
where a rate of three-pence in the pound on the poor law 
valuation of houses and land produces less than seven shillings 
and sixpence per child of the number of children in average 
attendance. From figures issued by the Education Depart- 
ment after the act was passed, it was shown that 794 school 
boards will receive extra grants under the act, and that the new 
measure will involve an additional demand of about £143,000 
on the Imperial Treasury. A number of large working class 
urban communities such as West Ham, Leeds, and Leicester 
will receive relief from the act; but the greater part of the 
total sum will go to the relief of the school boards in the more 
thinly settled agricultural counties of England and Wales. 
The school boards of London, Manchester, Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham get no relief under its provisions. 



I 
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IV. London Water Companies. 
The only important measure affecting the local economy of 
London passed in the session of 1897 was the act to amend the 
law respecting the Metropohtan Water Companies. London 
and Bristol are to-day the only large cities in England in which 
the water supplies are not in the hands of the municipalities. 
London is supplied with water by eight dividend-earning com- 
panies. In the summer of i8g6, there was a water famine in 
East London owing to the inability of the East London Water 
Company to meet its statutory obligations. It was this break- 
down on the part of the East London Water Company which 
led to the amending act of 1897. The act gives water con- 
sumers a new remedy against the metropohtan water com- 
panies, and brings these companies under the cognizance of the 
court which deals with traders' grievances against the railway 
and canal companies. Under the act, when a water company 
has failed to perform any statutory duty, or there is reason to 
complain as to the quahty or quantity of the water consumed 
(or domestic use, any water consumer, or any local governing 
authority, may complain to the Railway and Canal Commission, 
and the Commission may hear and determine the complaint, 
and if satisfied that the complaint is well founded, may order 
the Company within reasonable time to remove the ground of 
complaint. The Commission is further empowered to enforce 
such order in like manner as any other order of the Commission, 
and may award damages to the complainant. Power is given 
in the act to local authorities to aid any water consumer in 
obtaining the determination of any question which appears to 
be of interest to water consumers within the district of such 
local authority in regard to the rights, duties and liabilitcs of 
any of the Metropolitan Companies, in reference to the quantity 
or quality of water supplied or the charges made by them. 
This is an important addition to the powers of the London local 
governing bodies, and should act as a deterrent to the Water 
Companies in the arbitrary assessment of water rates which has 
for so long characterized their actions. 
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V. Notes of the Session. 

Among the bills and resolutions that failed to pass were the 
Eight Hours Day for Miners Bill and the Alien Immigration 
resolution. Both were private member's measures. The Miner's 
Bill was introduced by Mr. W. Allen, and was defeated on 
second reading by a majority of 41: for the bill 186, against 
227. The last time the bill was defeated at this stage was in 
1892, when, as in 1897, a Conservative Ministry was in ofl&ce. 
In 1893 and 1894, the second reading stage was carried. In 
1896, it was also carried, but further progress was prevented by 
the adoption of an amendment introducing the principle of local 
option. Party lines are always broken in the divisions on this 
bill. It was so in 1897, when about fifty Unionists voted for 
the bill; while Mr. John Morley and about thirty Liberals voted 
in the majority against the bill. The Alien Immigration Reso- 
lution was introduced by Mr. Lowles. It was withdrawn with- 
out a division; but in the discussion on the resolution, Mr. 
Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade, announced that 
the Government had not forgotten their pledges on this subject, 
and that they "hoped at no distant date to be able to propose 
legislation of the character desired." 

Mr. Samuel Woods, of the Miners' Federation, was returned 
to the House of Commons in the session of 1897. He was of 
the 1892-95 Parliament; but failed of re-election at the general 
appeal to the constituencies in 1895. At a by-election at Wal- 
thamstow, he captured a Conservative seat, and on his return 
to the House was cordially received by members on the Govern- 
ment as well as Liberal benches. During the session Mr. F. 
Maddison, of the official staff of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants and editor of the Society's weekly newspaper, 
succeeded to the seat at Brightside, Sheffield, rendered vacant by 
the death of Mr. J. A. Mundella. Mr. Maddison is the first repre- 
sentative of the railway labour interest to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. Hitherto the only direct trades union 
representatives in the House have been those of the miners. 
The Miners' Union, since the second Reform Act of 1867, have 
at no time been without several representatives in Parliament. 
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The seat at Walthamstow was the only one lost to the 
Government during the session of 1897, and at the end of the 
session political parties in the House stood thus: 



Conservatives 


336 


Liberal Unionists 


71 


Liberals 


181 


Nationalists 


71 


Parnellites 


II— Total. 670 



The Conciliation Act of 1896, as was anticipated, made it 
possible to bring disputes between employers and employed 
before Parliament. The most important labour debate of the 
session, outside those arising out of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, took place on January 19th, when nearly the whole 
of the sitting of the House of Commons was taken up with a 
debate on the dispute between Lord Penrhyn and his quarry- 
men, and the action of the Board of Trade under the Concilia- 
tion Act. On February 17th, there was a shorter discussion 
on the application of the Arbitration Act to a dispute which 
had arisen between the Linotype Company and their work-^ 
people at the Company's factory at Manchester. 

A Royal Commission to enquire into the working of Irish 
land legislation was created during the session of 1897, and 
has already begun to take evidence in Dublin. There was also 
appointed a committee charged with the codification of the 
labour laws. The Royal Commission on Agricultural Depres- 
sion in Great Britain, appointed in 1893, made its final report 
on August 4th, 1897; and during the year, the Royal Commis- 
sions on the licensing of the liquor trade, on local taxation in 
England, and on the procedure at Parliamentary election peti- 
tion trials were all at work. 

Edward Porritt. 

Farmington, Conn. 
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SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MILITANCY 

TO THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

IT is not the intention of the writer to endeavor to prove that 
war is a blessing to mankind, but simply to show that it 
is by no means an unmixed evil, and that from it have come 
many inventions which, first applied to military engines 
and serving warlike ends, have been turned with grest success 
to industrial processes. 

When savage man appeared upon the scene he found him- 
self surrounded by enemies many of whom were far more 
powerful than himself and provided by nature with adequate 
means of offence and defence. Against these he was well nigh 
powerless. He could not bite, scratch, kick or hook, and was 
unable by his size to either effectually conceal himself or flee 
from his pursuers. Thus driven to the wall, he was forced to 
exercise his ingenuity, and from the animate and inanimate 
world about him to draw allies to help him in the struggle. A 
chance stone found by the way serves to aid the fist by giving 
a blow of greater impact, and when this is pointed it in part 
serves the purpose of a claw. A branch picked up in the for- 
est serves as a walking stick, helps to dig roots, and at the 
same time in a fight lengthens the arm by just so much. This 
stick was in all probability the first weapon of man, for he 
looked upon it more as a personal possession since it was not 
thrown away like the stone. When the stone was fastened to 
the end of the stick we find a much more efficient weapon and 
one which is used in many places in the world to-day. Later 
developments of this are the battle axe and mace, the police- 
man's club and the scepter of authority. Necessity demanded 
that the first efforts of man should be directed to the formation 
of those implements and weapons which should preserve his 
life from the attacks of beasts of prey and his no less ferocious 
fellow beings. Bourdeau says upon this point: — 

'Taken together, the creation of utensils is posterior to that 
of arms, for they respond to less pressing needs. Before all 
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it is necesary to provide for the exigencies of preservation: but 
life once assured, the claims of comfort can assert themselves 
and this new need becomes greater than the former. The 
first implements served to make arms, or rather they were the 
arms themselves. Equally useful in the chase and war, arms 
were the utensils of industry which gave life to the savage 
peoples, procured for them their prey and suppressed their 
competitors. By them man was enabled to establish his war- 
like exploitation over the animal kingdom, of which the 
resources then had for him the greatest value: 

"Later when his desires extended over other domains of 
nature, arms having no longer a sufficient utility, he was obliged 
to invent utensils. The passage from one to the other was 
gradually efifected. It was natural to employ at first for all 
purposes the weapons which ihcy had present with them, and 
to make them fill on occasions industrial functions for which 
they were fairly well fitted." 

The baton, that weapon of impact, at first became a lever to 
move weights, a hoe to stir the dirt, a pole to direct the raft, a 
handle for all implements. The chipped Hint with which the 
hunter killed his prey ser\-ed to cut it up, to scrape and limber 
up the skin, to slice it into strips. The battle axe became the 
hatchet, the tomahawk, the hammer. But this confusion of 
arms and utensils, unavoidable al first, gradually ceased as 
occupations became specialized, and these two classes of imple- 
ments, taking forms more and more distinct, in view of their 
exclusive fields of utility, separated almost entirely, to follow, by 
different roads, the course of a progressive evolution. 

When improvements had been made in weapons so that the 
primitive man was able to contend successfully with the beasts 
of prey, his attention was next turrted against the savage of the 
nearest horde to whom he was in a state of continual hostility. 
This was but natural, for he looked every appropriation by the 
Stranger as so much taken away from himself. Every fruit 
and every beast killed left that much less for the support 
if his own people. Thus his attention and inventive faculties 

turned to the improvement of his present weapons 
destruction and the discovery of new ones. To quote from 
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Boebeim: "The way from barbarism to civilization was exactly 
as usual where a people is pressing toward intellectual develop- 
ment. Here also the striviag was towards security of life and 
property together with a desire for comfort and a higher form 
of life, and the greatest exertiona were directed toward the per- 
fection of weapons." 

Here we find the philosophy of the savage most clearly 
shown. Witlun his own group peace and order must prevalL 
There must be no quarrels or bloodshed here, for the loss of a 
man means a smaller fighting force to be arrayed against the 
neighboring group. Within the group then industiiaUan 
prevails, and the work is turned over to the women and slaves; 
the two noa-%htiug groups. To all without there is war, and 
to this end militancy is developed. At this point organization 
comes in as a gift of the military system. In the loi^ nm that 
tribe will prevail which has its forces best managed and con- 
trolled by one leader. After it has been seen that this principle 
of leadership is advantageous in war, nothing is more natural 
than that the chief should continue to hold sway in time of peace 
and direct the internal organization. 

War between barbarous people is carried on either for the 
sake of revenge or for the acquisition of property without work. 
The most valuable property was women. When they were 
brought into the new horde they carried with them all the arts 
of their own, and thus by combining the two, war served the 
purpose of advancing the useful arts. 

Again captives were made, and when the conquerors had 
been sufficiently educated to see that by making them slaves a 
greater advantage could be gained than by killing them, a per- 
manent working force was gained to help the women, and the 
habit of persistent industry was first taught by compulsion. 
This requires either a pastoral or agricultural horde with strong 
central authority. This implies a great advance in civilization 
and is typified by the numerous instances of nomads ruling 
tillers. 

I can but touch upon the great influence war has had in shap- 
ing the religions of the world. The moral distinctions are not 
good and bad according to our standards, but brave and 
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cowardly. It is the warrior alone who goes to the happy land. 
Valhalla is only for the Norseman slain on the field of battle. 
The god is simply a great chieftain. He is the "Mighty One." 
the "Lord of Hosts," the "God of Battle." 

One of the most distinctive traits of the savage is the sense 
of vanity. The native beauty will go aboiii dressed in a tuft 
of grass if she is exlrcniely modest, yet with such a quantity of 
rings about her limbs that she can with difficulty do her daily 
tasks. From her neck will be suspended numerous talismans, 
and her coiffure will be most elaborate. The .ornaments of the 
savage man are confined mostly to his amulets and weapons. 
He could not be persuaded to hoe his maze for half an hour, 
but he will spend months in carving the shaft of his spear or 
working over his war club, Lippert says. "The primitive man 
seeks to have about his person some object which shall serve as 
an adornment and have a peculiar identity, or be a distinguish- 
ing mark of the owner. From earliest times weapons of war 
have served purposes of utility and adornment at the same 
time, and have been a token of nobility far more than any other 
class of article." The decorated war clubs of (he Fiji Ishmders 
are made with such an expenditure of diligence, patience and 
skill that it seems as if they were for some other purpose than 
simply war. Their owners give them pet names and fairly 
worship them. 

The only private property of the warrior of the early and 
middle ages which bad a personality (if this word may be used) 
was his sword. This was peculiarly the property of the knight. 
He named it, and it was handed down from generation to gen- 
eration as a priceless possession. 

With steel swords the Indians instituted a complete cult. In 
the Bhrat Sanhita was a whole chapter filled with the descrip- 
tion of the probable fortune of the owner of a sword with cer- 
tain distinguishing marks. 

The best metal work done by a nation is generally in its arms 
and weapons. A man may be willing to use a poor plow to 
till ihe ground, or a half worn-out scraper for preparing skins, 
but when he goes to battle he wants to be sure that he can trust 
the weapons which shall ward ofJ destruction from him. 
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Hence the finest smiths are usually to be found making weapons. 
If they do no other work in iron they probably make arms. 
Beck says, "The Ashantees do not know how to separates iron 
from the ore, but they can work it. They make swords and 
other weapons." When a traveler returns from a journey 
among savages and wants to bring back with him some of their 
finest specimens of workmanship, he may take along a little 
of their basket work, or a specimen of carving in ivory or stone, 
but in nine cases out of ten it is a collection of weapons which 
shows the native workman at his best. 

Dr. Holub says of the Zulus, "Their assegais show a pleasing 
form, good workmanship, are suited to their various uses, and 
represent the best product of metal working which I have had 
the opportunity to observe in South Africa." We know the 
Gauls were good workmen in iron, and yet almost the only 
instances of their skill that have come down to us are spear 
points and swords. The finest remains from the Hallstatt and 
La Tene periods, as well as of the bronze age in the Swiss Lake 
Dwellers are the weapons. The swords of the last deposit 
represent the perfection of bronze work and show very clearly 
this peculiar identity which gives the sword a place above all 
other articles of personal use. 

Ratzel refers to the arms of the Bushman as follows: **His 
weapons make existence possible for him, and they are 
generally the only and always the finest specimens of his 
handicraft." Undeniably the arms of Melanesia are one of the 
finest instances of the taste and handicraft of a primitive people 
and surpass all their other examples of industry and skill. 
Finch thinks that the war clubs of the Solamo Islanders are 
their best samples of art, *'and leave little to be desired in the 
way of decoration." The art of fitting up weapons with 
sharks' teeth, to such an extent that one might suppose he had 
to do with a people of no small numbers, living in a state of 
constant war, reached its highest point in the Gilbert Islands. 
They are marvels of skill and are far superior to any other work 
they do. Serpa Pinto has a pretty poor idea of the handiwork 
of the Quillenges, and remarks that "their manufacturing 
powers are not remarkable and they do not seem to go much 
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further than the fashioning out of iron their assegais, arrow- 
heads and hatchets." 

In some parts of Africa there are tribes who are smiths, and 
some of these make nothing but weapons, Stiihlmann says 
the Wawira get their weapons from the Wadumbo, who are the 
best smiths of the region, and famous for their rhombic arrow- 
heads and spear points. The Apono smiths make all the iron 
implements required by the tribe with the exception of the 
swords. These they do not consider themselves capable of 
making, but obtain from the Abombos and Njanis, who are the 
most famous iron workers about there. Baumann writes thus 
of the Wataturu: "Their spear points are finely ornamented 
and have also much decoration on the shaft. They are made 
by a special caste of smiths called Gidamndiga, which alone of 
the caste of smiths is not despised," The Elkomono are a 
special class of smiths among the natives. The Massai despise 
them and will not intermarry with them. We have many 
instances where the smiths are of a conquered race, but this is 
the only one I have found where weapon makers are despised 
outside of Greece and Rome, where all paid labor was looked 
upon as base. On the contrary, it is generally the case that 
they draw to themselves part of the glory which surrounds the 
wielders of their weapons and arc looked upon as quite a 
superior class in the community. This is probably in part due 
to the fact that they are the finest and most skillful workmen uf 
the place. The fame of a sword maker among the early Ger- 
mans went far and wide. They were the most respected and 
accomplished class of workmen among them. They had spe- 
cial gods and Odin was their protector. Mimir and Wieland 
were divine sword smiths, who had come down to earth to 
instruct them. In Japan the swordmaker belonged lo the high- 
est class of workmen, and his position placed considerable 
duties upon himself and his attendants, before all in purity of 
morals and practice of charity. The sword was wrought in 3 
richly decorated workshop, in which the master with gorgeous 
apparel, and in the presence of his family and the party who 
■ lutd ordered the sword, carried on the work. 
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That the smiths were in early times preeminently weapon 
makers is shown by certain passages in the bible« ''Now there 
were no smiths found throughout all the land of Israel (for the 
Philistine said lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears); 
so it came to pass that in the day of battle there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the people that 
were with Saul and Jonathan." "And he carried away all 
Jerusalem and all the princes, and all the mighty men of valor, 
even ten thousand captives, and all the craftsmen and smiths." 
"And all the men of might even seven thousand, and craftsmen 
and smiths a thousand, all that were strong and apt for war, 
even them the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon." 

I came across an interesting proof of this in Nachtigal's 
"Sahara und Sudan." As a locksmith among us will hang out 
a great gilded key as a sign of his trade, so in Bomu the smiths 
set up in front of their workshop a row of spears. They may 
point back to the time when weapons were the only articles 
made, or they may be on exhibition as showing the skill of the 
workman, who selects the spears as being the best examples 
of his skill. 

In course of time specialization sets in in this field also. The 
workman no longer makes all kinds of weapons, but confines 
himself to one that he may the better perfect himself in that. 
In Central Africa there are villages of smiths which make 
nothing but throwing knives. This is also true among the 
Teda or Tubu. The Romans had great factories for the 
manufacture of their weapons. They were generally situated in 
places where iron could be readily obtained. Each city was 
renowned for some particular weapon. Concordia was famous 
for its arrowsmiths (sagitarii), Verona for its helmet makers 
(loricarii), Ticinum for its bow makers (arcuarii), Luca for its 
sword makers (spatharii). They had crafts from which no one 
could leave, and the son must follow the trade of his father. 
During the Middle Ages there were crafts for almost every pos- 
sible branch of the trade, and in some cities they held the con- 
trol of the municipal government. 

With the appearance of the armed knight in Europe in the 
Middle Ages the working of suits of armor reached a point 
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of perfection that far surpassed any previous attempts, and has 
never been equalled since. No other specimens of iron work 
from this period will bear the slightest comparison to these 
suits of mail. The fame of scores of these masters in the art 
of armor-making has come down to the present day, and is 
linked with that of famous artists and sculptors who were their 
personal friends and associates. Meyer says, "Artists of the 
first rank like Durer, Holbein, Miehlich and Aldegrever did 
not disdain to funiish armor and sword makers with sketches 
and plans for their decorations." Some of the greatest sculp- 
tors in Florence in the time of its glory worked on armor. 
Ring or link armor was a trade by itself and was carried to such 
a height that a shirt of mail could be make into a ball that 
could be carried in the two hands. It would puzzle the best 
workmen of to-day to fit a person to a steel suit so that it should 
sit closely, and at the same time allow freedom of movement 
to the limbs. But it was on the decoration of the fiat and 

■ raised surfaces that these old masters chiefly prided themselves. 
The breastplates were engraved, etched and colored. They 
had a process by which they gave a beautiful drab color to the 
polished steel, which has been lost and never recovered. 
Etnpaistic work was known in Europe in the classical period, 
but lost during the dark ages. In the 14th century the 
Indians and Arabs were found c.irrying it on, and it was brought 
back to Europe. In Toledo and Florence it reached its greatest 
height. The only instances of raised empaistic work come from 
Spain and are on breast-plates and shields. It is impossible in 
an anicle of this length to go inta the question of the technique 
of the medieval armor, and there is a comprehensive literature 
on the subject easily accessible. I will add a couple of sentences 
from Meyer's " Handbuch der Schmiedkunst " : ■' These suits of 
armor belong to the most interesiting pieces of technical skiD 
which have ever been seen in iron, or one might truly say any- 
where in ihe realm of decorative art. One is astonished at the 

^1 tasteful and .iccurate workmanship which ornamentation gained 

^H by means of their technical processes." 

^H Another field for Ihe exercise of the inventive faculties was 

^H along the Hne of engines of war. The problem here was the 
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direction of the greatest possible energy upon a given point. 
The greatest mathematicians of the classical epoch turned their 
attention to this, and a few of their works have come down to 
us. These military engines are the most stupendous pieces of 
mechanism of which we have any record. They are in foct 
almost the only instances of complicated machinery^ the de- 
scription of which they have handed down. Thus we see that 
along this line of invention war took the lead. There were 
three principal classes of these engines used in the siege of 
walled cities: (i) ballista, worked on the principle of a great 
cross bow and hurling the missies in a horizontal direction; 
(2) catapult, gaining its power from twisted ropes or leathern 
thongs and hurling like our mortars; (3) tormentum, getting 
its projectile force on the same principle as the catapult, but 
so modified as to project horizontally like the ballista« Some 
idea of the power of these machines can be had when we know 
that they sometimes used the catapult to throw dead horses 
over the lofty walls of a city to breed pestilence within. 

Wherever there are two different materials employed for 
weapons and implements, the one of later discovery is always 
used for the weapons. Where but one is used, then the best 
is saved for the arms or is put through some additional pro- 
cess for hardening or purification which is not resorted to for 
the common implements of every-day use. When a people 
is on the stone age the finest pieces of flint are saved for the 
spear points and battle axes. Where stone and bronze are 
found together the weapons are made from bronze and the 
skin scrapers, etc., from stone. The same is true of iron and 
stone, or of iron and bronze. In the latter case the weapons 
are generally of iron and the ornaments of bronze or brass. 
This can be shown by the fact that ferrum in Latin and o-iBtipa^ 
in Greek mean sword, while in English the favorite word among 
the poets is a "steel." Beck says, "Since iron and steel were 
used at first only for the richest weapons and vessels, we can 
conceive that it was dearer than copper or brass." "The iron 
relic of which the antiquity is the best assured is a kind of 
scimeter with curved blade, which Belzoni discovered under 
one of the Sphinxes of Karnak. This weapon, which is oxy- 
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dated throughout antl broken, bears absolute traces of authen- 
ticity and should be attributed to the early Pharaonic epoch." 
(Chabas.) No such careful preparation and working has been 
ever given to iron as by the Indians of the Hymalaya, the 
Japanese, and the makers of the celebrated Damascus blades. 
All the iron used was buried and allowed to be nearly consumed 
by rust. What remained was wrought and rewrought until 
the desired tenacity and elasticity was obtained. Some of the 
finest damascening I have ever seen was on sword blades made 
in Japan in the 15th century. I never heard of iron being 
treated in this way for purposes of industry. In making breast 
plates in the Middle Ages a special process for hardening the 
I was gone through in Milan. In 1480, since the practice 
seemed to be dying out, Maximilian I. set about diligently to 
perpetuate the process and transfer it to other uses, and is 
said to have succeeded. 

So far as is known to us, Gruson was the first in Germany 
to perceive the high importance which chilled cast iron might 
win in industrial operations if greater strength could be given 
to it. At least he seems to have been the first who performed 
extensive methodical experiments in order to improve the 
material, not only as regards its hardness but also its strength. 
The first use his discoveries were put to was to make shells 
and armor for the government. Later the process was used 
for industrial purposes. 

Chilled steel was first used for armor and was thought to be 
of use for little else. It is probable that to-day one-h,iU of the 
plows of this country are made from il. The latest development 
in this line is the Har\'eyized steel plate. I was wondering how 
long before this process would be put to some other use than 
for making armor. A few days ago I was looking over a 
bicycle catalogue in which the manufacturers were setting forth 
the remarkable merits of their highest -priced wheel, and found 
that one recommendation was that all the balls used in the 
bearings had been through this process, which originated in 
the needs of war. 

Stones suitable for making weapons were probably among 

tt articles of any considerable commerce. In a low stage 
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of civilization we find kinds of stones that must have come from 
a very great distance. There are weapons of nephrite in 
Europe, which must have come at least as far as from Asiatic 
Turkey, since that is the nearest known deposit of it to-day. 
This was but a natural course, for a tribe is not long in seeing 
that if its weapons are inferior to its neighbor's it must lose in 
the fight. When metal is worked, then that becomes almost 
invaluable for a tribe. Schweinfurth found the people of 
inner Africa acquainted with the use of iron. The Djur made 
spear points which passed as articles of commerce and a 
measure of value among all the neighboring tribes. The 
negroes in Central Africa make a kind of armor by sewing iron 
rings upon a leather shirt, or fastening them to their shield. 
When they need to purchase anything they take off a few and 
find no trouble in disposing of them. 

War probably fosters the spirit of protection, and leaves 
more strongly marked the boundaries between different nations. 
The feudal manor was a splendid case of militancy carried to the 
extreme. Each one was a self-sufficing unit. But war has 
helped industry when it worked along a different line. It was 
war that, by combining and conquering, first formed large social 
groups which paved the way for differentiation of structure and 
division of labor. For without a large society there would be 
no great demand for any one article, and without a considera- 
ble demand there would be no division of labor given solely 
to its production with the gain resulting from specialization 
and differentiation. The Roman Empire was an instance of 
the point. 

We know that war has had a great influence upon archi- 
tecture. John Rae says upon this point, "The art was probably 
at first applied in modem Europe, to the construction of places 
of strength. Solidity to resist the battering engines, height 
to prevent the fortress being scaled, and the advantage of hav- 
ing scope to annoy the besiegers, produced the massive battle- 
mented towers and castles of the ancient barons. As its 
materials were the most durable, principles to which we have 
already adverted soon led to its application to structures 
devoted to the purposes of religion." But its influence did not 
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atop here, and if you would see the fortress convened into 
the modem palace under the moulding influence of the Eliza- 
bethan renaissance you need but to look at Vanderbilt Hall 
on the Yale Campus. 

The use of the horse for industrial purposes is of compara-j 
tively recent date, but he has played a great role in the historyl 
of war. At first they did not dare to mount him and we come^ 
upon him first hitched to the war chariot. It is very seldom 
that he does any agricuUural work, for oxen were kept for draft 
and asses for beasts of burden. The only mention of the horse 
in the Vedas or in Homer is in connection with a chariot. On 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs the horse is pictured only in war and 
the chase. The Bible lends its authority; "And Solomon had 
40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots and 12.000 horsemen." 
"But of the Chiliiren of Israel did Soloman make no bondmen, 
but they were men of war, and his servants and his princes and 
his captains and rulers of his chariots and his horsemen." In 
Egypt the same is true. Chalas says, "It is necessary to notice 
that none of the monuments examined since the attention of 
savants has been directed to Egypt has furnished a representa- 
tion of tillage done by a horse. The only bas-relief illustrating 
this usage is a stone which escaped the general destruction of 
a monument scattered about long ago and employed as ashler 
in a modern edifice." The Pharaohs attached great impor. 
tance to the possession of numerous horses, which they had bred 
and trained on the royal domains. The functionary "Chief of 
the Horses of the King" was very high in the hierarchy and 
often a son of the king. In the Middle Ages the average 
horse was a most forlorn object and worth but a small price, 
while the war charger was an entirely different creature and 
brought fabulous sums. The best breeds of the present have 
been obtained by crossing the Arabian horse with this medie- 
val charger. Thus from being an animal used exclusively for 
war, the horse has become almost indispensable for the purposes 
of industry and agriculture. 
K In countries where the horse is not known and oxen used for 
H draft purposes the attachment of the load is to the horns, but 
^1 when the horse comes in and this is out of the question, the 
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utility of the collar or breast-plate is seen, and the yoke replaces 
the cord or stick about the horns. A splendid proof of this is 
shown by the Egyptian monuments. It is the opinion of Mas- 
pero and Retzius and I suppose no longer a question of con- 
jecture, that the horse was introduced into Egypt by the Hyksos 
kings. In the paintings from the mastabas at Thebes, from 
the tomb of Ti, and some of the cave-like passages at Beni 
Hassan, we see oxen drawing their loads from the horns. But 
from the paintings in the tombs of the great kings at Luxor who 
reigned after the expulsion of the Hyksos rulers, the yoke has 
replaced the earlier method. But there are two cases of sur- 
vival to which I attach even greater weight, (i) In the relig- 
ious and ceremonial processionals the draft is from the horns 
as of old. This is in keeping with the often observed fact that in 
religious observances the archaic form is preserved. (2) When 
the horse is hitched to the war chariot we see projecting froni 
the top of the saddle or collar two brass ornaments, which are 
the almost exact reproduction of the horns of the Egjrptian ox 
which is pictured in field work and sacrifices, both as to the size 
and shape of the horns. I take this to be a phenomenon 
exactly like one we can see to-day. The incandescent light is 
attached to fixtures almost exactly like those used for g^as, and 
in churches we can sometimes see the gas flame coming from 
an imitation candle. 

If a nation is to be successful in war, it must be possible to 
send troops immediately to any distant point of the territory 
with all possible haste. This demands good roads, and we are 
not surprised to find the best roads in the country are the military 
ways. In France the finest highways are the national roads 
built and maintained by the government for the purpose of 
moving troops and supplies with the greatest possible ease. 
The Romans had a complete system of the best roads ever built 
leading to all parts of their vast empire. Spencer compares 
them to the arteries of the bodily system. The ancient Peru- 
vians had royal roads for conveying troops. In Ashantee there 
are eight broad, straight roads radiating from the capital to the 
distant parts of the kingdom. In Dahomey the roads are 
generally crooked foot paths, yet the royal roads to the coast. 
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"except in a few places, are good enough for wheeled vehicles, 
and the road six or seven miles long separating the two capitals 
may compare with the broadest in England." These are 
enough to show the influence of war in this field. I imagine the 
Russian Siberian railway, now nearly completed, would never 
have been built for purely industrial ends. The Persians cut 
a canal around Mount Athos, and the Suez Canal seems to 
be a source of considerable ill feeling among the powers who 
need it for the purpose of quickly sending warships to their 
Eastern possessions. 

Greek fire was in general use for purposes of war in the 14th 
century. It was then replaced by gunpowder, and was so com- 
pletely given up that even the receipt for it was tost. Later 
experiments were made to see if it could not be rediscovered 
and used as a fulminate for firing gims. In the course of these 
attempts they stumbled upon the friction match. 

The discovery of gunpowder is generally ascribed to Roger 
Bacon, a monk, and dates from the middle of the 13th century. 
He was an alchemist, and in the sixth chapter of the Epistles of 
the Secrets of Arts we find the following: "For sounds like 
thunder and flashes like lightning may be made in the air. and 
they may be rendered far more liorriRle than tho^e of nature 
herself. A small quantity of matter properly manufactured 
and not larger than the human thumb may be made to produce 
a horrible noise, and this may be done many ways by which 
a city or an army may be destroyed." Thus in the moment 
of its discovery we see its application to war was foreseen, but 
no thought was given to its uses for industry. Yet without 
its aid in working mines and quarries the arts would never have 
reached the point at which they arc to-day. 

In 1846 gim cotton was accidentally discovered, but Ultle 
was done with it until an Austrian officer, Capt. Van Lenk, 
succeeded in producing a superior article. In 1853 the Aus- 
trian government bought the patents for use in making explo- 
sives. The Scientific Amazon had an article in it which ran 
as follows: "The time has arrived for private enterprise to take 
hold of gun cotton. The processes and machinery for its 
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manufacture can be greatly simplified and improved and its 
sphere of usefuln^ much increased." 

Up to the i6th century siege pieces were set up on scaffold- 
ing and their operation, executed by means of capstans, often 
with the tud of horses and Oxen, was effected with so much 
trouble, that they were seldom fired more than once a day. It 
is recorded in the Chronicle of Metz that in 1437 a cannonier 
who could fire his piece three times a day was accused of magic 
art and was sent to Rome for absolution. Machiavelli asserts 
that in his day a cannon could be fired no more than twice in 
one battle. In 1546 the 100 cannon of the army of the league 
fired during a combat of nine botu? 750 shots, which means 
a space of i^ hours between shots. Compare this picture 
with the Maxim rapid-firing and disappearing gtms of the 
present, and some idea can be had of the great amount of 
inventive skill that has been put upon these engines of war. 
The finest work in tubular boring in the world is done upon 
cannon where absolute accuracy is demanded, and a variation 
of a htmdredth of an inch means a considerable deviation in 
long range shooting. 

When the first monitor was built during the War of 
the Rebellion it was seen that the vessel must be finished in the 
shortest possible space of time if great injury to property would 
be avoided. They found trouble in drilling the holes in the 
armor that it might be attached to the backing. At length one 
of the workman discovered a process by which the holes could 
be drilled in one-fourth of the time, and that method is employed 
to-day for bridge and building construction. 

Major Flood Page, in a recent lecture before the London 
Chamber of Commerce, said that great attention was being paid 
to automotives by the military authorities and it was thought 
the movement of field artillery would be revolutionized. If 
this could successfully be applied to field artillery, there should 
be no trouble in turning it to advantage in heavy trucking. If 
the experiments in the war department are successful, they wiU 
confer a great benefit on industry. 

Though war has played a great part in the development of 
industry in the past, it may be that its role is finished. Such 
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seems to be the opinion of Herbert Spencer. I shall close by 
quoting a sentence from his "Sociology" : "Though from early 
days when flint arrow heads were chipped and clubs carved, 
down to present days when armor plates a foot thick are rolled, 
the needs of offence and defence have urged on invention and 
mechanical skill; yet in our own generation steam hammers, 
hydraulic rams, and multitudinous new appliances, from loco- 
motives to telephones, prove that industrial needs alone have 
come to furnish abundant pressure whereby, hereafter, the 
industrial arts will be still further developed." 

William B. Bailey. 

Yale University. 
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NOTES. 

An Impression of the Anthracite Coal Troubles. No investi- 
gation has made it quite clear why such constant friction between 
employer and employed shows itself in primary industries like those 
from which we are housed, warmed and clothed. It is obvious 
that competition acts with unusual intensity in our clothing indus- 
try, in mining and in building. In the American soft coal regions, 
it is difficult to conceive a field more fatally open to competition 
in its severest form. 

The same is true with our garment-making industry, owing 
chiefly to a practically unlimited immigration of low-class labor. 
It is one of the marvels in trade union history that the garment 
makers have been able to unionize their labor to such an extent in 
spite of this immigration. There is, however, hardly a sig^ at 
present that the chronic strike or lockout is likely to be lessened. 
No year goes by without strikes of extreme gravity among these 
people. If any regulation in the soft coal fields were thought 
desirable, what degree of ingenuity would be able to deal with the 
first primary embarrassment; that of a situation in which "twenty 
thousand farmers, in the middle West, can at any time go out and 
scratch together all the coal they want?" In scores of these mines, 
the higher standards of living, as represented by English and 
Welsh, have been driven out by successively lower orders of labor, 
until now the negro is being introduced. 

This is in part because the immigration of the better class laborer 
has not as a fact been adequate to the demand for miners. It is 
also because of a definite and conscious purpose among employers 
to have on hand a full supply of cheapest available labor. "Wher- 
ever I have had a serious strike, one of my best weapons has been 
to get in foreign workmen," was the frank admission of one of the 
mine owners. 

Another, after admitting that he must have more men on hand 
than could be used at any except the best business periods, added, 
"Our positive encouragement of the more ignorant foreigners can- 
not be said to have turned out well, because the constant surplus, 
in times of depression, is open to so many dangers." 

It has been thought that the general situation presented by the 
hard coal region is, at every point, more advantageous to labor than 
is the case in soft coal districts. A Vice-President of one of the 
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roads, long in the coal business, told the writer a few weeks since, 
"Voii will at any rate find wages all right, whatever you may think 
I of the strike or the company stores." So far as the less skilled labor 
' is concerned, the "stripping," for example, the difference is of the 
slightest. There is the same oversupply of those who work for 
ninety cents per day and. except on the "boom curves" of business, 
may gel work less than half the lime. A frank talk with the mine 
owners or managers gives one a new respect for the savage things 
Marx has said about the "reserve army of industry," One of the 
larger owners told the writer bluntly, "We can't give them work 
enough even at ninety cents a day because of the ups and downs 
of business. When things begin to improve, we must have enough 
on hand to satisfy the demand, and that means, when business 
slacks up, that many have to be idle/' 

Here is obviously a tap root of much of the difficulty. Immigra- 
tion has been purposely stimulated by these coal owners to the 
specific end that an adequate supply of the cheapest labor might 
be at hand for every rising exigency of business. It is extremely 
ignorant and easily a prey to the agitator.' In the enforced periods 
of idleness which come with the shifting conditions of the market 
innumerable occasions for troubles like those at Lattimer may at 
any moment appear. "What can you do H'ith such wild beasts 
when they get off their heads but shoot cm?" were words which the 
writer heard, and it may be, in any given moment, thai the social 
safety demands quick, sharp and bloody enforcement of the law. 
It is, however, a very sinister state of affairs when conditions, whidi 
have been definitely encouraged by the mine owners and by our 
general policy of immigration, have come to be such, that, in their 
very nature, they arc certain to breed chronic outbreaks like thia in 
the Hazelton district. 

A mine manager of twenty years experience said, "The truth is 
tliat the time came when somewhere hereabouts we had got to do 
some shooting. It could not be put off much longer." The ques- 
tion was put to him. "When will you tiave 10 do some more shoot- 
ing?" The reply was. "In bard times, it is likely to come at any 
moment" 
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This was followed by an attack upcm the ''ag^tatCM'.*' There 
would be, it was maintained, no trouble whatever but for the pesti- 
lent representative of some outside labor organization. It is a 
pity that intelligent employers should be satisfied with this popular 
superstition about the agitator. He is often a nuisance. Often 
enough he hastens on troubles that are already started. Much ill 
may be truthfully said of him, but in the fundamental difficulties 
of this coal business, the agitator is not properly a cause at alL 
He too is an effect, and would be without any terrors if he did 
not have the support of an aroused feeling that is already started. 
The agitator can only take advantage of this rising tide of discon- 
tent. It is better to go straight to the roots of the evil. For any- 
thing like the average work to be done, there are far too many half- 
skilled foreigners who have been encouraged to come to these 
regions. They are without organizations such as exist in English 
mines, and without the possibility of organization. On the side of 
the employers in this hard coal industry is one of the most powerful 
trusts in the United States. The tonnage parcelled out to this or 
that railroad — 100,000 tons here, 200,000 there — is ruthlessly 
enforced. If any company kicks, it is brought to terms as sharply 
as any trade union would discipline a recalcitrant member. No 
company has the slightest liberty to do as it pleases as to quantity 
of output or selling price. 

There is no disposition here to vilify this trust. There is the 
strongest evidence that it is necessary. Competition had reached 
a condition for which the common term "cut-throat" is fitting. 
It is doubtful if the trust is getting anything like extortionate prof- 
its. The limits within which the trust can act in raising prices 
are narrow in the extreme. The always possible use of soft coal 
by thousands of consumers may affect the maigin of advantage to 
such extent as to make it suicidal to crowd up the price in any con- 
siderable degree. 

It is, however, in the background of this strong organization of 
employers that we see so vividly the desperate situation of the mob 
of miners. For any future worth discussing, no effective organi- 
zation seems possible. The difficulties with a homogeneous popu- 
lation in English mines have been great. What shall be said of 
difficulties to be faced in case of fourteen or fifteen nationalities? 
The question of race enters here with almost terrific force. The 
least adroit of employers can play upon these race prejudices so 
effectively as to weaken the strongest trade union in times of excite- 
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ment. It is this fact of race differences which baffles the student 
of trade unions in this country. It seems possible to understand 
organized labor in England, but the dement of warring race pre- 
judice plays such a role among us that the problem at everj' point 
is a different one. The situation then in these hard coal ficlda 
is one of organization upon the one side and the hopeless want 
of it upon the other: hopeless because of the conditions of the 
industry and the character of the mining population. One seems 
to sec upon the side of the employer an invention adequate to 
its end. The output is rationally adapted to the state of the mar- 
ket. For the distribution of the fncrchatidise, there has been a mas- 
terly contrivance brought into the field. On the other side, for 
this mass of struggling human beings, there is no rational order- 
ing, nor even a thought of one. Here the competition goes on 
without let or hindrance. The question was put to one o( the 
largest of the owners, who has lived constantly in this region an 
entire generation: "Do things seem to be gttting worse from year 
to year?" "Yes," was the reply, "that is my experience. First we 
had to put on a police force, then that proved inadequate and we 
called in the green militia which we had a few years ago. Now we 
have a much better militia and more of them." 

The evidence as to the shooting in Lattimcr was such as to make 
one hesitate to pronounce hasty judgment. Like the bloody end 
of so many of our severer labor disturbances in the United States, . 
something of a case may be made out for the pressing exigencies 
when the evils culminate into a threat against the social order. There 
had been intimidation of a rough and high-handed sort on the part 
of the miners. They had been warned by the authorities hours 
t>efore the event. On the other hand, the nervous haste in using 
the rifles on the miners, without even a volley over their heads, or 
some more serious attempt to check them before resort was liad 
to the "red argument," it is quite impossible to excuse. 

That which stands out most clearly in this troubled business, 
is the early need of an independent, well disciplined constabulary. 
That we should still be in tliis respect where England was at least 
sixty years ago, is without excuse. In those days the English used 
the same clumsy weapon of a local and extemporized police. They 
were caught up in Uie moment of excitement from the very heart 
ol the disturbance. They were influenced by tlie fears, prejudices 
and passions incident to local traditions; they had the phrases about 
"law and order" which closed all arEumenl as to better ways and 
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means of preserving law and order. There was a row on hand and 
blood must be let. 

It would be easy to reproduce opinion of that earlier time that 
reads as if it were straight from Hazelton: the opinion that the 
necessity of shooting must be expected now and then. 

If no steps are taken in our coal regions to learn the demental 
conditions of social protection, the shooting, with its ugly conse- 
quences, will continue. The material out of which the flames may 
burst at any moment are all there at hand. The English overcame 
this difficulty by a properly organized and adequately trained state 
police. It is a police wholly unmoved by the narrowly local feel- 
ings which are always a danger. 

It is grotesque to expect the mastery of occasion, which coolness 
and disinterestedness assure, from a body so inexperienced as the 
deputies at Lattimer. To the inquiry. Is anything done for the 
miners in the way of education?" it was answered, "No, neither 
by any church nor employer." 

There was much good-natured feeling of a patriarchal type 
expressed and not a little bitterness that the men were so lacking in 
gratitude. A visit to five important centers showed, however, no 
trace of any attempt to civilize these men and women. There was 
even no disposition to do away with the truck store of the company. 
On every hand there were among the miners angry feelings about 
these stores. Nothing showed so well the patriarchal character of 
the employer as the defense of these institutions. It was thought 
enough to prove that they performed a service to the miners, and 
that it was quite immaterial whether the miners liked them or not. 
It was maintained stoutly that there was no trace of compulsion 
upon the men to buy there. With the habit of sending out men 
from the stores to "take orders," nothing can be said with more 
absolute confidence than that a constant indited compulsion is fdt 
by the miners to patronize the company stores. This question 
was put to one of the employers, "If you had one hundred men out 
of work and were to take on twenty, would there be any temptation 
to select such as your books showed to be the best purchasers at 
your stores?" "Oh," was the reply, "human nature could not resist 
that; I do not, however, call that compulsion." It is precisely this 
sense of indirect compulsion which has come to be felt so keenly 
among many of the miners. "I know," said one of them, "that my 
chances of keeping work are better if I do all my buying with 
them." A man of leading influence in the trust said, rather hotly. 
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^B "It's all a stupid business, those stores. They irritate the men, and 
^F would not be kept a day if the company did not make a lot of 
money out of them." Much worse than this is the occasional bar 
at which the miners are expected to drink. An owner of one of 
these said to the writer, "There is some objection to this kind of 
public house, but I keep it on moral and humane grounds. If they 
come here to drink, they are under some sort of control and 
restraint. If they went where they liked, to all sorts of saloons, 

I they would waste more and their families would suffer in conse- 
quence." Admitting some measure of truth in this, one sees, 
nevertheless, a very hopeless state of medievalism in such an atti- 
tude of mind. It is no business of this mine owner where they 
drink or where they buy, and every extra day tliey live in Ameri- 
can atmosphere the miners will see more clearly what impudence 
' it is to expect good behavior under such treatmenL 
But the "public house, the company store and the company doc- 
tor" (this last an undoubted good) are not mentioned here because 
they arc not of very primary importance. They are important only 
as showing the attitude of mind on the part of many of the 
employers, which makes it so difficult to hope for reforms through 

i their willing cooperation. 
With one breath of Robert Owen's spirit, at least something 
could be done of an educational character which would slowly tend 
lo modify the conditions which, to the end of time, will be full of 
peril in democratic society so long as they exist. In the long run, 
even the expense side might be less. Police are expensive and 
$30,000 per week for soldiers is not economy. And yet these are 
the bills that will continue to be paid, probably in an increasing 
ratio, imlil the masters, who have shown power and skill enough 
to bring order out of chaos in the case of their merchandize, give 
also some fair share of that mastery to the human side of the prob- 
lem — to the conditions of a decent existence among the men and 
the families of those who do their work. 

John Graham Brooks. 
Cam)>rldK«, Ma*>. 

^P The Charities Chapter of the Greater New York Charter. 
According to the last Slate census, the population of the territory 
comprised within the limits of Greater New York constituted 45)( 
of the tola! {lopulation of the State. The same territory supported, 
according to the last report of the State Board of Charities, n% of 
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the total pauper population of the State. The total number of 
inmates of almshouses within the limits of Greater New York on 
October i, 1896, was 7,921, while the inmates of the remaining 
almshouses of the State numbered only 5,945. No States in the 
Union, except Pennsylvania and New York, had as many paupers 
in 1890, as Greater New York will have on the first of January 
next. Nothing that concerns the welfare of these nearly eight 
thousand men, women, and little children, should be without inter- 
est to any New Yorker. 

The present administration of public charity in the Greater New 
York territory may be thus summarized: 

In New York City there is a Department of Public Charities, at 
the head of which there are three commissioners receiving a salary 
of $5,000 per year each. This department maintains three recep- 
tion hospitals for the sick and wounded, three great general hospitals 
for the care and treatment of the sick, an almshouse, which is a 
group of refuges and hospitals, an infants' hospital, a series of 
hospitals for children, and a group of institutions for the epileptic, 
feeble-minded and idiotic. 

In Brooklyn there is a Board of Charities and Correction, con- 
sisting of three salaried members, who have under their jurisdic- 
tion the County almshouse, the Nursery for Children, the County 
hospital and also the County Penitentiary. 

In Richmond County a Superintendent of the Poor, appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors, has charge of the County Poorhouse, 
and there is one Overseer of the Poor in each of the five towns in 
the county, charged with the temporary relief of the poor in their 
respective towns. 

Queens County includes six towns and Long Island City. Long 
Island City, the towns of Jamaica, Flushing and Newtown, and a 
part of the town of Hempstead, are to be included in Greater New 
York. In Queens County there are three county superintendents 
of the poor and also a keeper of the county poorhouse on Bamum 
Island. Long Island City has one overseer of the poor; the town of 
Jamaica has one; Flushing, two; Newtown, two; and Hempstead, 
two. 

All of the 24 offices above mentioned are to be abolished through- 
out Greater New York on the 31st day of December, and in their 
place is to be one Department of Public Charities, which will have 
charge of all the above mentioned institutions, except the Kings 
County Penitentiary, which is to be transferred to the Department 
of Correction of New York City. 
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A unique feature of this new Department of Public Charities is 
that each commissioner is given "administrative jurisdiction" over 
a certain territory, while the three act together as a board in framing 
general rules and regulations for the department as a whole, in 
preparing the annual budget to be submitted to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, in deciding as to the necessity o( ii 
the erection or alteration of buildings anywhere in the department [ 
The object which the Commission appears to have had in mind is to 
secure a centralized and direct individual responsibility in the 
immediate management of the institutions in the department, while 
securing at the same time for the department as a whole, the exer- 
cise of the judicial and conservative control which a board of 
several members is supposed to afTord. The feature first men- 
tioned, that of a centraliied and individual responsibility, is in keep- 
ing with the general policy of the Greater New York Commission 
and undoubtedly meets with general approval. As to whether a 
board of three will give steadiness and caution, there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion. Additional doubt is suggested by the very 
great disparity in the extent of the administrative responsibility 
of the three commissioners. The number of inmates of the public 
institutions which will be under the control of the three commis- 
sioners respectively is, according to the census of October 1, 1896, 
I as follows: 

Co ID miss loner roi ihc boroughs of Manhattan and the Broni 5,78) 

" " " BtDokljnand Queeni 1,015 

" " '■ Richmond 114 

7.9"' 
Thus it is evident that as to the number of persons for whose care 
he will be directly responsible, and as to the extent of administra- 
tive experience, the Commissioner for the borough of Manhattan 
and tlie Bronx will far surpass the other two commissioners. In 
fact he will have charge of nearly three times as many persons as 
the other two commissioners together. And yet, the other two 
commissioners, directly responsible for less that one-third of the 
department, can o\'erTule his action and determine his policy by 
such rules and regulations as they, forming a numerical majority 
of the board, may adopt. 

The Commissioner for the borough of Richmond is to receive an 
aimual salary of $2500, the other two commissioners salaries of 
$7500, per year each. It seems almost certain that the commis- 
sioner (or the borough of Richmond, in new of his very limited 
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administrative responsibility and in view of the small salaiy, will 
neither be a person of large experience in business or admioistra- 
tive affairs nor an expert in the science and art of philanthropy. 
Yet in the Board, his power will be equal to that of the commis- 
sioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, whose admin- 
istrative responsibility, measured by the number of inmates under 
his care, will be nearly fifty times as great 

In the main the provisions of the new Charter relating to the 
administration of the various institutions in the Department of 
Public Charities, are a re-enactment of the Charities Chapter of 
the present Charter of New York City, with such changes as have 
been made necessary by the passage of later laws affecting the 
whole State. 

The new Charter contains, however, several minor and yet im- 
portant departures from the existing law. One of these is the 
express prohibition of the distribution of out-door relief, except to 
the adult blind. The distribution of money, groceries and fuel to 
people in their own homes, a prolific source of political corruption 
and wholesale pauperization of families, was discontinued in New 
York City in 1876, except as to the distribution of coal» by the 
failure of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment to make any 
appropriation for this purpose. A special law passed at a later date 
authorized the department to make a distribution of money in uni- 
form amounts to the adult blind. The wholesale distribution of 
out-door relief, however, could have been resumed at any time had 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment seen fit to make an 
appropriation for the purpose. In Brooklyn, out-door relief was 
declared illegal and was discontinued in 1878. In the various 
towns of Richmond and Queens Counties, out-door relief has been 
distributed in small amounts up to the present time. Under the 
terms of the new Charter the distribution of any form of out-door 
relief, except to the adult blind, is expressly prohibited. 

Another important gain is the insertion of the clause requiring 
each Commissioner of Charities to make provision for the tem- 
porary care of vagrant and indigent persons. The circumstances 
of all such persons must be investigated and those who are found 
upon investigation to be vagrants, are to be brought before mag^- 
trates pursuant to law. This admirable provision gives reasona- 
ble assurance that the excellent work initiated by the Department 
of Public Charities of New York City in 1896, in the establishment 
of the City Lodging House, will be continued and will become the 
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established policy of the Greater New York in its dealings with 
this problem. May there never be a return to the old disgrace- 
ful police station lodgings! 

The provisions of the present Charter confer no authority upon 
the Oiarities Department concerning the payment of public funds 
to private institutions. This subject is of the utmost importance, 
since the city already contributes far more to private charitable insti- 
tutions, mostly for the support of children, than it expends through 
its own department. Under the niles adopted by the Stale Board 
of Qiarities, pursuant to the Revised Constitution, the approval of 
the Commissioners of Giarities is necessary before any private 
institution can draw any money from the public treasury for the 
support of any inmate. This provision, which has now been in 
force about a year and which has resulted in saving several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the city, has been embodied in 
substance in the new Oiartcr. The Conference of Charities of the 
City of New York recommended that there should be a separate 
department to deal with all matters relating to children. The State 
Charities Aid Association siiggested that if the plan of the Greater 
New York Commission of having three commissioners were to be 
adopted, one of the commissioners, instead of being assigned to the 
County of Richmond, should be placed in charge of all the work 
of the department in connection with private institutions, and 
should be called the Commissioner of Charitable Institutions. 
This plan would have avoided the present great disparity in extent 
of administrative responsibility — a disparity which is still further 
emphasized when we consider the number of children as to the 
propriety of whose support as public charges the commissioners 
nmst decide. The number of children who will be, to this limited 
extent, under the jurisdiction of each commissioner will be approxi- 
mately as follows: 

CommUsionei for the boroughs of MantiaUkn and the Bronx 15,800 

Braoklrn and Qaeeni ... 3,900 

'■ " " Richmond itj 

iq.8rj 

When destitute children arc brought to magistrates for commit- 
ment to institutions, the Commissioner of Oiaiities must be notified 
and must investigate tlie circumstances of the parents and report to 
the magistrate before the commitmetu is made. Tlie commissioner 
also has power, after a hearing and for reasons to be stated in writ- 
ing, to discontinue the payment of public money for any such 
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child who, in his opinion, has ceased to be a proper subject for sup- 
port at public expense. The rules of the State Board of Charities 
can be changed at any time by that Board; the Charter can only be 
changed by the Legislature. It is well, therefore, to have these 
provisions embodied in the Charter as well as in the rules. 

On the whole, capable officers would undoubtedly find the pro* 
visions of the Charities Chapter of the Charter an aid to efficient 
administration. Incompetent appointees would, however, be sore 
to find themselves in inextricable confusion and their helpless 
charges would suffer almost every concdvable distress. 

Homer Folks. 

State Charities Aid Association, 
New York. 



Demand and The Ratio. After having been a student of 
political economy for a good deal more than thirty years, after 
having applied such knowledge as was thus gained to practical use 
in watching and officially reporting on the course of trade for more 
than a quarter of a century, and after having consistently advocated 
the importance of the law of supply and demand in the question 
of the ratio for some ten years, it is a bit hard to be held up to the 
readers of the Review (August number, page 199), who do not 
know me well, as so ignorant of first principles that I could 
contend that value can be determined by demand alone, and it is 
not always affected by demand and supply together. 

Supply after '70, however, tended to relatively cheapen gold and 
make silver dearer, so could not possibly have been a cause to 
make gold relatively dearer and silver cheaper, as we contend they 
have been made by demand, but must instead have tended to lessen 
the extent of that change. As an overwhelming opposing ten- 
dency of demand to make gold dearer would thus, as I contend it 
has, have completely nullified the tendency of supply, it seems 
proper for me to say that the changes in relative value since 1870 — 
gold dearer, silver cheaper — have been solely due to the changes 
in relative demand. This is a very different thing from writing, 
as is alleged against me, that their value has been solely determined 
by demand. 

As regards the contention concerning supply, it is evident that 
in comparing the relative production of the two unequal things, 
gold and silver, increments must be compared with stocks, not 
with the increments of the other metal. Taking the stocks of 1850 



as par, the stocks at the later dates named were approximately as 
follows : 

Via*. iWi. t»7i- iM). iftji 

Gold Slock (weight) i6a soo 134 978 

Silver Stock (weight) 110 111 131) 166 



That is to say, gold stock increased one hundred per ccnl-, and 
silver 21. in the 25 years, 1851-75; 78 and 45 per cent., respectively, 
in the 20 years, 1876-95. Although the figures are necessarily 
only approximate, the tlifference between 78 and 45 is so great that 
it unquestionably bears out the contention that even the increment 
after '70, to say nothing of tlie increment between 1851 and 1875, 
tended to make gold cheaper and silver dearer. 

I entirely agree with the Review (page 200) that the demand 
for silver under free coinage comes ultimately from those who sell 
for silver and that they will not sell for less than the highest price 
they can obtain; or in other words, for the lowest value of silver 
they can obtain, which, considered relatively with gold, is of course 
the market ratio. It should be remembered, however, that under 
the general free coinage demand for both silver and gold, the market 
ratio was for centuries, within narrow limits, the same as the 
average of the legal ratios, notwithstanding that supply, increas- 
ing more for gold than for silver, tended to make less silver buy 
more gold, so that, as instead it took more silver to buy the gold, 
the steadying tendency must have come from demand. 

To go into detail, by weight froin 1492 to 1850, it would have 
taken on the average, but with many and great fluctuations, 31.5 
silver to buy i gold; whereas the market ratio changed gradually 
from, say only 10.75 to 16 silver to one of gold, while from 1851 to 
1875, with a weight ratio of only 6.5 to i (see the July "Bimetallist," 
page 126), the market ratio remained, say 16 to i. This was under 
a free coinage demand. Under a limited coinage demand, from 
1876 to 1896, with a weight ratio of only 17.7 silver to i of gold, 
so that less silver should have bought more gold than before 1850-— 
that is, supply tended to make the figures of tlie market ratio 
smaller — the market ratio has changed rapidly inthc other direc- 
tion until now it takes say 35 silver to buy one of gold. As the 
change cannot be attributed to supply, it seems only reasonable to 
contend that a free coinage demand of 16 to i has been proved 
to be vastly stronger for silver and weaker for gold than the 
limited coinage demand at 16 to 35 of silver to i of gold. 
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The Review, on the contrary, contends that since '70 demand 
has not been increased for gold and has been increased for rilrer. 
The latter it tries to prove from coinage statistics. While the 
uncertainty caused by re-coinage of course applies to both metals^ 
it has been regarded as a grave defect in the statistics of both by 
competent authorities, including at least one Director of the United 
States Mint; but even if the statistics were correct, it is safe to say 
that since 1875 ^^ ^t^Ai silver has been brought to the mints for 
limited coinage that cost anything like 16 to i. In other words^ 
even if the volume of silver coinage has been greater than before 
'70, the demand measured by its effect on value must have been 
infinitely less. It also contends (page 199) that there has been 
''other legislation" that has increased the demand for sflver; but 
what legislation has there been other than to provide fractional 
coinage as before, excepting the temporary and limited demanda 
''at the market price thereof" under the Bland and Sherman Acts, 
and the Treastuy took care that the "market price" shotdd be 
(exclusive of freight charges) that of the world-market of London? 
None of these demands were at a rate nearly as good as 16 to 1 1 

It is further contended that the "use of bank notes and odier 
substitutes" (page 199) has, in spite of the adoption of the gold 
standard, prevented an increase in the demand for gold; but between 
1870 and 1875 there was no sudden and enormous increase in 
the use of these substitutes to correspondingly lessen (if credit 
moneys would on the whole lessen demand) the sudden and enor- 
mous increase in the demand for gold caused by largely taking the 
free coinage demand from silver and giving it to gold. In short, 
there is apparently no sufficient cause for the suddenly chang^ 
relative value of the two metals excepting this suddenly changed 
relative demand. 

As the question is of very serious importance to the world, I 
feel justified in asking this further space in your valued Review. 

F. E. Woodruff. 

Montreal, September i8th, 1897. 

We assure Mr. Woodruff that we had no intention of holding 
him up to our readers as ignorant of first principles, and we are now 
glad to learn, from the communication printed above, that he is in 
accord with us in holding that the price of silver is determined by 
supply and demand. The main point at issue, therefore, seems to 
be whether the change in price since 1873 has been mainly due to 
causes affecting demand or causes affecting supply. Mr. Wood- 
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ruff lays emphasis on the former, and in order to show how powcr- 
iuUy the assumed (ailing off in demand has pressed upon the price, 
resorts to a new argumt^nt, and claims that the changes in supply, 
considered by themselves, would have tended to cheapen gold 
relatively to silver, so that if silver has fallen in spile of tliis ten- 
dency, there must have been a very great diminution of the 
demand. As explained in our August issue, we do not consider 
the mere amoimt of a metal actually brought to market to be any 
real measure of the supply, still less do we consider the statistic* 
purporting to give the stocks of metal on hand at various periods 
to be an>thing more than clever guesses. They are certainly not 
as trustworthy as statistics cither of coinage or of production ; but 
Bssunting, for the sake of the argument, that Mr. Woodruff's figures 
printed above are correct, how far do they bear out his contention 
that the '"increment after '70 • • • * • tended to make gold 
cheaper and silver dearer." Mr. Woodniff will pardon us for 
pointing out that his estimated increase in the gold stock of 78 in 
200, is not an increase of 78'^. but of 39!*. The increase in the silver 
stock of 45 in 121, is not 45^ but 37.1^. Thus the ratio of increase 
during these 20 years was, according to Mr. Woodniff's own fig- 
ures, very nearly the same for the two melals. But the im[)ortant 
point is, of course, to compare the ratio of increase in the two 
periods before and since 1875. Putting these together we have 
the following ratios of increase : 



tSso-iB7s ioo< 

1875-1895 y)% 



GoldSiDck. &ltet Stock. 



37.IJ( 



Comparing the ratios of increase, we thus see that in the case of 
gold the ratio has fallen from 100 to 39. or by 6i;(. while the ratio 
of increase of silver has risen from at to 37.1, or by 76^. If these 
figures show anything, therefore, they show that during the second 
period there was a marked change in the conditions of production, 
and that that change was in the direction of increasing the supply, 
and therefore cheapening the price, of silver relatively to gold. 
Eds. Yale Review, 



State Expeoditure la Connecticut has had public attention 
called to it by the preliminary report of a special committee 
appointed by the State Legislature for the purpose of investigating 
the subject. The figures tliis committee have compiled from the 
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State Comptroller's Reports are an interesting commentary upon 
the rapid increase of public expenditure discussed by Professor 
Fiamingo in the last number of the Yale Review.^ We have 
re-arranged these figures in the following table, which shows the 
absolute increase in dollars and the relative increase in percentages 
of the State's expenses for the various enumerated objects during 
the period of nine years ending with the fiscal year 1896. Owing 
to the biennial sessions falling on the odd years, the expenses of 
the State Legislature for 1889 and 1895 are compared. In the case 
of the expense of maintaining the militia, a comparison of the years 
1888-9 ^^ 1895-6 seemed desirable. Similarly, in the case of 
the cost of the State prisons, the simple average of the two years 
1888 and 1889 was compared with the figure for 1895. A few 
minor items of expenditure are disregarded. The result of the 
computation is given below: 

KlncraueH-) 
1888. 1896. or DacrasM (->) 

Total State Expenditure, $i,534«340 $2,238,056 +4^ 

Various State Commissions,. 85,494 355>247 +3o8]( 

Agricultural Interests, 39i298 101,652 +x62]( 

Humane Institutions and 

Support of Poor, 151*438 a75*78o + 83J< 

Support of Veterans, etc., .. 57,907 87,563 + 58^ 

Educational Interests, 270,803 424,646 + ^*i% 

Printing Public Documents,. 40,771 57.283 + 40)^ 

State Legislature, 114,815 (1889) 161,840 (1895) + 40j( 

Executive Department, 25,435 34i436 + ZS% 

Militia, 266,059 (1888-9) 34I.I75 (1895-6) +32)^ 

Judicial Expenses, 280,540 366,766 + yi% 

State Capitol and Grounds, . 29,974 38,226 »4- 27^ 

State Library, 2,789 3.482 + 25^ 

Prisons, 160,026 182,855 + \\% 

Reformatories, 130,319 ^0,411 offi 

Contingent Expenses, 37*586 21,147 — A^ 

It is seen from these figures that during the nine years in ques- 
tion the total State expenditure increased about one-half. Practi- 
cally no item of expenditure fell off in those years, for "contingent 
expenses" were in neither year considerable, and their falling-off 
amounts to nothing. The cost of maintaining the prison and 
reformatory system has increased least, which fact offers good 
ground for the complaint that the State has neglected to properly 
provide for it. The cost of maintaining the courts, the largest item 
among the figures for 1888, and the second largest in i8g6, shows 

^ Yale Review, vi, 140, Aug. 1897. 
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R considerable increase, as does the tost of the executive depart- 
ment. A great increase is shown in the cost of the school system 
and of the maintenance of humane institutions, partly, no doubt, 
due to the shifting of a pan of that burden from the local political 
units to the State Government. Tlie largest increase (i62jO is shown 
in the cost of furthering agricultural interests, which, as is known, 
have been particularly fostered during recent years; and an 
increase of 308;* in the item "various State commissions," the cost 
of which was the third largest item in the figures for 1896. The 
increase in these last two items is most instructive, when one bears 
in mind the make-up of our State Legislatures, and the ease with 
ivhich mutually satisfactor>' appropriation bills arc passed by the 
members. The support of the prisons and reformatories docs not 
«eem to lie within the range of such measures. In this connection 
it is noticeable that the increase of expenditure has kept pace 
in closely allied lines of expenditure. So, for instance, prisons and 
reformatories; the State Capitol and the Capitol grounds; the 
expenses for the executive and for the judicial departments; the 
cost of maintaining the legislaUire and of printing the public docu- 
ments; in all these pairs of items the rates of increase have been 
more or less the same. 

In general, the increase of expenditure has a threefold explan- 
ation : the ample revenue of the Sute, derived lat^ely from taxing 
corporations, and hence not felt as a burden by the average citizen; 
the ease of appropriating public money at the behest of various dis- 
cordant interests represented in the Legislature, agreeing, however, 
in their policy of extending the government's activity and depleting 
the treasury; and, to some extent, the assumption by the State 
government of functions heretofore peculiar to the local goveni- 
ments. 

It should be said in extenuation of these facts that the figures 
for the next fiscal years will presumably show a falhng-ofT in some 
items of expenditure. We incline to the belief that this will be 
but a temporary set-back. 

A State Tax on Rentals is proposed by the Massachusetts 
Tax Commiwion, whosi- report has recently been made public. 
The majority report departs in a striking way from the lines usually 
followed by the similar reports of tax commissions, which, hereto- 
fore, have in most cases concerned themselves chiefly with recom- 
mending a variety of inquisitorial methods aimed at compelling 
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the taxpayer to divulge and the tax assessor to find and properly 
assess all taxable property, especially personal property. These 
methods of reforming our State and local tax system, familiar to us 
since Colonial times, are advocated in the minority report of the 
Massachusetts Commission, and need not be further referred to. 
The majority of the commission distinguishes itself by cutting 
loose entirely from antiquated notions on the tax problem, the out- 
growth of earlier and far different industrial conditions, and 
squarely faces the problem as it presents itself to-day in its indus- 
trial and political aspects. Its leading recommendations have in 
view an increase of the State's expenses due to the proposed 
assumption of county expenses by the State government, and 
a decrease of the State's receipts owing to a proposed exemp- 
tion from taxation of personal property of residents representing 
investments outside of the State, if taxed elsewhere. The balance 
between receipts and expenses is to be restored by the imposition 
of two new kinds of taxes: a 5J^ inheritance tax on estates above 
$10,000, with an abatement allowed in the case of estates valued 
at from $10,000 to $25,000, is proposed, in keeping with the 
policy adopted in so many States during the past twenty-five years. 
A loj^ tax on rentals in excess of $400 is also proposed. Such a 
tax, though well known and widely prevalent in Europe, for instance 
in England and Germany, would be a surprising innovation to the 
American taxpayer. Much would be in its favor. It would be 
well adapted to the local revenue system, as is, for instance, the 
case with the Berlin tax on rentals; in our country the rapid 
growth of cities and the general fluidity of capital would tend to 
make such a tax a direct one, in the sense that its burden would 
tend to fall on the tenant class, the consumers of houses; the dis- 
parity between the class of taxpayers and that of voters, which 
is now so apparent, would be in part remedied; the assessment 
of the tax would, no doubt, be easier and fairer than that of our 
present property tax; and the collection of the tax would be as 
easy, and its evasion as difficult as in the case of the present real 
property tax. However great the advantages of such a tax on 
rentals would be, its adoption in Massachusetts, as in every other 
State, is quite unlikely, owing to the opposition of the urban voters 
to any such scheme of apparently adding to their burdens, while 
the rural voter will not feel any incentive to put the plan into effect 
It is interesting to note that the majority of the commission also 
recommend retaining the State tax on property, as it is now levied 
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in most States as an adjitnct to the local taxes, while also retaining 
the independent sources of State revenue. The reason given is 
that by preserving the State tax on property as a direct burden 
upon the people, "a sobering sense of responsibility in the expendi- 
ture of the pubhc revenues (wiJl arise) with the need of a levy of i 
imtncdiate taxes," which is, as we have seen above, borne out byi 
the experience of Connecticut during tlie past decade. 

In many ways the report of the Massachusetts Tax Commis^Otl ' 
is a notable document, and will, we do not doubt, contribute much 
to the discussion, if not to the solution, o{ the State and local tax 
problem. 

The Consumer's League. Dr. John Graham Brooks has 
issued a pamphlet describing the aims and methods of the Con- 
sumer's League. This league is a good practical illustration of the 
connection between economics and ethics. It at least shows how 
ethical considerations may be made to influence economic practice. 
It aims to better the condition of those who work, by buying 
preferably products which are made under good sanitary and 
economic conditions. It is especially opposed to the sweating 
system, and by means of its white list it gives to its members a 
ready means of discriminating between those stores which show 
a proper consideration for the welfare of their employees ; 
those which do not. The sphere of activity of such a leagiM;4 
is obviously limited. When our goods pass through so many^ 
hands before reaching the consumer, it is often impossible to make 
one's demand felt upon the person originally responsible for the 
conditions under which they are produced, but it will serve a useftil 
purpose, if it does no more tlian call the attention of people to the 
responsibility of the consumer, a fact too often neglected in theo- 
retical economics, and yet a fact of the very greatest practical 
importance. 



Social Comptabiltsm. Monsieur Solvay has issued in several 
languages* a new statement of his tlieory of the measure of 
transactional value which was reviewed in this periodical in Nov. 

11894, but he does not make it any more clear, how he is going 
to make a measure of value out of a thing which has no value. 



Errietl Solvajr : Principe et lUJKin d'ftire du comptibiliama social ; Socikl 
CorapiabilUm ; Gcsellschaft ; llcher ComplabiHimus. Bn>s»ol«. 1S97. 
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His argument is that, if we can use a commodity as a common 
denominator we can use the denominator without the commodity. 
"This common denominator," he says, "does not of necessity 
remain invariably tied to the thing, money, or more generally 
to any sort of material support which has served to define it at a 
moment. Once fixed it may be considered independently of this 
support; becoming thus a permanent quantity in time and space.'' 
(p. 5.) This seems to us as reasonable as to assert that, because 
an elevated railroad can carry heavy trains of cars on spans 
200 feet long, when once the road is established it would still 
continue to do its work, if we were to knock away the columns 
which now support it. The excellent account by Professor Hector 
Denis of the check and clearing service in the Austrian postal sav- 
ings bank which is appended to Monsieur Solvay's essay on Social 
Comptabilism does not do anything towards making his plan more 
reasonable. This Austrian system is a remarkable example of the 
possibilities of credit, for according to it comparatively small pay- 
ments made by persons in one part of the empire to persons in 
other parts are rendered extremely easy by a simple method of 
transfers. But, as he himself states, this bank requires a fixed 
monetary deposit of 100 florins before any transactions can be 
effected (p. 22), and these are either silver or gold or a promise 
to pay silver or gold. It is perfectly true that it would be con- 
ceivable that people might make deposits of other forms of mer- 
chandise, grain, pig iron, etc., and might obtain credits against 
those, but unless their credits were expressed in terms of metallic 
money there is no doubt that credits based on gold or silver would 
very soon become so much more popular than those based on any 
other merchandise that the very process of evolution which has 
set apart those metals as the money metals of the world would 
soon restore them to their old rank and quietly supercede Mr. 
Solvay's ingenious plan. 

Is the middle class being crushed out ? The address deliv- 
ered last June by Prof. Schmoller before the Protestant Social 
Congress in Leipzig is significant for more reasons than one. 
Prof. Schmoller was one of the most brilliant of the group of men 
who established, a quarter of a century ago, the Verein fur Social- 
politik, and who were nicknamed by their opponents Katheder- 
socialisten, or, as it is sometimes translated, professorial socialists. 
They were all economists of more or less radical tendencies who 
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saw vrrj' clearly the evils of the modem industrial system, especially 
its tendency to crush through extreme competition the small 
producer and the wage receiver, and who are to a large extent 
responsible for inspiring much oE the semi-socialistic legislation 
of Germany since the close of the war witli France. 

One would naturally expect, therefore, tliat in choosing for 
his subject "Has the Middle Class Increased or Diminished during 
the 19th Century?" Prof. Schmoller would be inclined to take 
a pessimistic view of the situation and to hold that the middle 
class had diminished. He is, however, above all things, honest. 
He docs not hesitate in the least to say very plainly that the middle 
class has on the whole held its own during the past few decades. 
He is frank enough to say that the views which he now expresses 
differ from those which he publicly expressed in the '70's. "Twenty 
five years ago." he says, "as a result of the statistical material which 
was then available and of the economic and social conditions then 
in existence, partly also in consequence of my more limited studies, 
I saw only one movement, the increasing differentiation of society, 
a dangerous menace of the middle class. Between 1850 an<l 1875 
the German peasantry did undoubtedly lose ground. To-day I 
see a verj' complicated development. liy the side of the still 
existing and increasing differentiation, 1 see the rising of ail the 
strong and energetic elements of llic lower classes and of the 
middle class, and 1 say it is a question of fact which predominates." 

This general thesis is proved by Prof. Schmoller in a painstaking 
and careful statistical study of the various elements which go to make 
up what is called the middle class in Germany. The peasantry, 
the smaller independent tradesmen are carefully examined, and the 
same surprising result is reached that on the whole they have held 
their own. From 1700 to 1850 it seems to be evident that the 
peasants and mechanics increased in Germany and improved their 
condition; that from 1850 to iSg^ the middle class in agriculture 
did not decrease. In industry and trade the number of independent 
business men did not. il is true, increase in proponion to the 
population, and did in some cases diminish, and the number 
of dependents increased very much indeeil; but if wc take into 
account the higher positions in the staff, the sut>crin ten dents, 
the highly paid workmen, and the liberal professions, the weaken- 
ing of the middle class does not seem material : indeed it may have 
already been overcome, and tlicre arc tendencies towards the forma- 
tion of a new middle class, lltese results are yen- important as 
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enabling us to judge of the tendency of society in Gennany, and 
doubly important when coming from such an authority as Prof. 
SchmoUer. 

The inaugural address of Prof. Stieda delivered in Feb. 1897, 
on assuming the position of rector of the University of Rostock, 
is very significant as confirming for one branch of business the 
general conclusions of Prof. SchmoUer. 

His subject was the Vitality of the Handicrafts in Gennany. 
The handicraftsman of the middle ages, that is the mechanic, not 
working for wages nor for a capitalist, but directly for his 
customers, is a figure whose decadence has often been laid at the 
door of the factory system, and on whose behalf the sympathy of 
the historical student has often been elicited. Undoubtedly many 
trades which were formerly carried on in the household and on a 
small scale are now located in large factories under superintendents 
and foremen, and the workers have lost a great deal of their former 
independence as a consequence of the wage system, but here 
too, there seem to be counter currents, and Prof. Stieda shows 
very clearly that while many articles formerly produced by the 
handicraftsmen have ceased to be used and many others are now 
produced more cheaply by means of machines, on the other hand 
new demands have arisen for new trades which have to be carried 
on on a small scale. The tinsmith and the plumber no longer 
make kitchen utensils, yet find occupation in the laying of gas and 
water pipes, in making ornamental work for buildings, etc. The 
locksmith, too, no longer makes by band complete locks, but finds 
occupation in the making of objects of household art, in electrical 
work, etc. 

"The handicraft," says Prof. Stieda, "still supports him who 
understands it quite well, and what it has lost in one field it has 
gained in another." 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Social Teaching of Jesus; an Essay in Christian Sociology. By 
Shailer Mathews, A.M., Professor of New Testament History 
and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. New Vork, 
The Macmillan Co., 1897 — i6mo. vi, 235 pp. 

Genesis of the Social Conscience; the Rclatioft between the Esloblisk- 
menl of Ckristianily in Europe and the Social Question. By H. S. 
Nash, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897 — l6mo, viii, 304 
pp. 

Ckristianily and Social Problems. By Lyman Abbott. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, MifHin & Co., 1896 — i6mo, v, 370 pp. 

These three works represent the three difTcrent methods by which 
the bearing of Christianity on "the social questions'" may be treated. 
The first is expository; the second, historical and philosophical; 
the third, dogmatic and practical. The task which Professor Math- 
ews sets before himself is to classify and interpret such teachings 
of Jesus as have a social reference, precisely as be would do in the 
case of Plato or a great poet. Professor Nash undertakes lo trace 
the influence which Greek, Roman, Hebrew and Christian ideas 
have severally and conjointly exercised on the definition of (he 
Individual as related to Society. Dr. Abbott seeks lo elucidate the 
ethical bearing of Christian truth on present-day problems, and to 
rouse the conscience. The advantage of the first method is, that 
it is scientific, that it operates directly upon the sources, and that it 
is relatively easy to work ; its disadvantage is, that its field is com- 
paratively narrow and remote from present inlcrcsls. The advan- 
tage of the second method is. that it is a study not of words only — 
even the best words — but of the most vital and decisive movemenls 
1 the whole world's history; its disadvantage is, that it imposes a 
task which is unmanagnble from its very bulk and complexity. 
The third method has the capital advantage that its tliemes are 
familiar and fascinating to the common man ; but this is also in a 
sense a drawback, inasnmch as it brings the author out of the 
remote and the vague, holds him to plain reality and gives him an 
audience of competent critics. 
I All these advantages and disadvantages are illustrated in the 

tooks before us. The first is a study, by an accomplished 
L 
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New Testament scholar, of the teachings of Jesus as to man, 
society, the family, the state, wealth, social life, the forces of human 
progress, and the process of social regeneration. It is comprehen- 
sive, though precise in scope, impartial in spirit, and lucid in style. 
The second work abounds in keen and deep insights, in brilliant 
generalizations and epigrams, and in idiosyncracies of style which 
sometimes weary the reader. It claims the right to be one-sided — 
and is. But we account it one of the strongest and most fructify- 
ing books we have seen of late. The third work, that of Dr. 
Abbott, is in its author's well-known vein. It sets forth what he 
conceives to be the Christian view concerning democracy, conmiun- 
ism, socialism, the family, the settlement of controversies — personal, 
international and industrial— crime, prostitution, and other problems 
of modem society. Manifestly, it is not the work of a scholar for 
scholars, but of a preacher for the people. It lacks somewhat in 
clear definition, in close analysis, in firmness of grasp on economic 
and sociological law — as, e. g., in its treatment of competition and 
of the aim and scope of political economy. One looks through it 
in vain for any adequate emphasis on intelligence, industry, self- 
control, thrift, and individual initiative and responsibility, as the 
first essentials of a healthy society. Dr. Abbott rejects socialism, 
but perhaps he does not wholly clear himself of the fallacies on 
which socialism rests. Nevertheless, the work is pervaded by a 
noble spirit, and enforces certain social duties with fine vigor. 

W. F. B. 

Constantinople. By Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European 
History at Amherst College, formerly Professor of History at 
Robert College, Constantinople; member of the Hellenic Philo- 
logic Syllogos of Constantinople ; of the Society of Mediaeval Re- 
searches, Constantinople; of the Syllogos Parnassos of Athens, 
Greece. Boston, Roberts Brother, 1895 — 2 vols., large 8vo, 811 
pp. 

Cities, like people, have a certain individuality. To understand 
them thoroughly requires more than occasional acquaintance. 
There must be a summering and wintering with the attendant 
opportunities for gauging the effect of frost and heat, dry and wet, 
storm as well as sunshine. We must know, too, something of their 
antecedents. There is an heredity of nations and of places as well 
as of individuals. All this is especially true of a class of cities where 
oriental and occidental mingle in varying proportion. London is 
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English; Paris. French; Benares, Hindu; Peking, Chinese. But 
what is Constantinople? To appearance it is largely Turkish; wit- 
ness its minarets, its Asiatic crowds, its bazaars; so also it is French 
in its Pera streets, shops and cafes, and English in much of its 
building and its shipping, while Byzantine domes and aqueducts 
help to show us that the life is a manifold one defying description 
or classification. Thus it is that no one not a long resident ever 
ought to write about the city. Marion Crawford had come per- 
haps the nearest to success, although Edmondo di Araicis had done 
much to satisfy the demands for something mort than a guide 
book, when Professor Grosvenor met the want completely. He 
had, it is true, peculiar advantage — a long time resident of the city, 
he was intimately acquainted with its best scholars and most widely 
informed men and women, and received in his early stay the 
impulse to research from Alexander Paspati. than whom probably 
no one knew Constantinople better. He was also by persona] 
characteristics and by his lines of study well tilted for the work. 
The result is the best book on the city not merely as it is, but as it 
has been. 

The plan of the book is singularly well adapted to its purpose 
The first half of the first volume is given to history and a general 
description of the topography. Neither is drawn out in detail, 
both arc sketchy rather than complete, fonning the frame work for 
what follows. Then through half of the first volume and tlie 
whole of the second the author takes the reader on a sort of satmter 
through the city, describing one thing after another — mosques, 
bazaars, churches, walls, aqueducts, places of resort, palaces, streets, 
people — just exactly as one would take a friend. He is, loo. not 
content with mere description, but binds each particular object 
to its history in the past. The plainciit sort of a mosque-church, 
with no pecidiar architecture to attract the eye, becomes a point 
o( special interest when connected witli some stirring scene of 
Byzantine days ; the capture o( tlic city or some intrigue of palace 
or harem through the years succeeding. Occasionally the locality 
gives opportunity for a detailed statement, as the story of the carry- 
ing of the galleys across the hills from the Bosporus to the Golden 
Horn, but in most cases the outline is given rather than the detail, 
and the interest is kept up throughout the two volumes. 

In such a hook, as is natural, accuracy is the first essential, and 
accuracy in such a case requires broad sympathies. Professor 
Grosvenor is above all tilings else Greek in his sympathies, and 
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the antagonism that history has developed so fully between the 
different nationalities might, not unnaturally, have vparped his 
vision so that others, whether Turks, Armenians, Bulgarians or 
even Europeans, should get scarcely the full meed of attention. In 
this respect he has done remarkably well. In one thing many 
will perhaps differ from him, and that is his estimate of the Turkish 
Sultan. It must be remembered, however, that the book was 
written before the proof of the complicity of the ruler with the 
massacres was before the world, and at no time has there been 
failure, even of those who felt most keenly his tyranny, to recog- 
nize the many personal qualities of Abdul Hamid which have won 
encomiums from almost if not all of those who have come into 
close contact with him. It is in some respects fortunate that the 
book antedated the disturbances, for since that time it would be 
difiScult to get as clear a perspective as it furnishes. 

So far as the archaeology and general history of the city is con- 
cerned this book may be accepted absolutely. Undoubtedly there 
are points where the author differs from well known students, and 
it may be that he would on occasion have to yield in some minor 
question. For the general reader, however, such points are so 
few and far between as to be of no appreciable value. Any one 
who will take these two volumes and read them carefully may fed 
that he has secured as clear, complete and accurate a statement 
as it is possible for any one to give. 

Still more valuable, however, than the accuracy of detail is the 
general tone of the book, the clearness with which the historical 
continuity of the city's history is set forth, the close relation between 
its different epochs, the part which each has played in its develop- 
ment. The result is that we have, as already noted, the peculiar 
individuality of the city life, its Byzantine foundation, its Asiatic 
dress, its modem European adornment. We feel, as it is difficult 
for any one except a resident of the city to feel, that all three phases 
are present and living elements in the city life. What will be 
Constantinople's fate in the future no one can tell, although that 
at some time the Russians will dominate it politically is probably 
true. It is therefore very fortunate that before that change comes 
we have so perfect and valuable a statement of the city life and 
character. Mention should be made of the excellent and very full 
illustrations and the charming style which never wearies the reader, 
and the general elegant make-up of the book by its publishers. 

E. M. Bliss. 
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Die socialdemokratiscken Cewerksckaflen in Deulschiand sett dem 
Erlasse des Socialistm-Gesetses. Von Dr. phii. Josep Schmole, 
Privatdozent an dcr Universitat Greifswald. Erstt-r, vorbereiteii- 
der Theil. Jena, 1896 — 8vo, xviii, 212 pp. 

Labor organizations in Germany have had a peculiar history. 
They have developed on lines quite their own, and are different 
in many respects from the English unions on the one hand, and 
from the French sytidicals on the other. An effort was made by 
Dr. Hirsch in 1868 to introduce unions after the model of those 
which he had studied in England, and a considerable number o( 
such organizations were formed, many of which continue to exist 
at tlie present time. Side by side with these we find an entirely 
different class of imions, which are known by the name gcnvrk- 
schaften, and which are affiliated with the social democratic party. 
Dr. Schmole's work, of which the first volume is before us, does 
not purport lo deal with labor organizations in general; it only 
deals with those of the second class above described. Nor does it 
purport to deal with the entire history even of these associations, 
but only the history since tlie passage of the anti-socialist law o! 
1878. Considerable space, however, is given, by way of introduc- 
tion, lo the history of these associations from 1868 10 1878, and 
some allusion is also made to the unions based on the English 
model, inaugurated under the auspices of Dr. Hirsch and known 
as gewerkvcreine. 

The socialist uniops arc undoubtedly the more interesting of the 
two classes. They came into being more spontaneously and 
have shown a greater vitality. The anti-socialist law which was 
passed in consequence of the two attacks made upon the life of the 
Emperot in 1878, provided for a severe repression of all associations 
and newspapers which were of a socialist character, and for a (ew 
years after its passage almost all of the socialist unions went out of 
existence. This state of things might have been expected to be 
favorable to the more conservative unions, but that was not found 
to be the case. They derived little advantage from the suppression 
of their rivals. But as early as 1880 a few sporadic associations 
began to appear under various disguises, and httic by little the 
vigilance of the authorities was evaded. A loose organization was 
adopted to which the terms of the anti-socialist law did not exactly 
apply, and before long a vast network of unions, all sympathixing 
with socialism, spread itself over Germany, The volume before 
DS does not take up the discussion of the present character and form 
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of these unions. It gives us, however, in great detail the steps which 
led to their formation, and a special chapter is devoted to the juris- 
prudence of the subject. It is evident from the amplitude of the 
treatment which the author has adopted, that the book is intended 
for specialists rather than for the general reader, and for such it 
furnishes a valuable g^ide to the complicated political and social 
movements which in Germany have influenced the organization of 
workingmen. H. w. F. 

A Critical Study of NuUiiication in South Carolina, By David 
Franklin Houston, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Texas. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1896 — Harvard Historical Series III. — 8vo, x, 169 pp. 

Professor Houston's careful review of South Carolina Nullifica- 
tion brings out into strong light several important facts which have 
not been so clearly grasped and expounded by previous students. 
He shows that South Carolina at first took the broad construction 
view of the Constitution, that it was economic decay and depression 
which made her embrace nullification, that this remedy came from 
a misconception of the causes of her economic decline, which was 
owing primarily to the exhaustion of the soil through slave culture 
and not to national legislation in the form of tariffs, and that in 
advocating this remedy Calhoun was not a pioneer, nor exactly a 
leader, but was forced into the position he took by the peremptory 
public sentiment of the State. His change of ground thus offers 
an instructive parallel to that of Webster on the tariff. Each sacri- 
ficed earlier convictions, yielding to the pressure of local interests. 

Professor Houston's essay is an admirably clear piece of exposi- 
tion. In the bibliography there is no mention of Mr. Gaillard 
Hunt's valuable paper on Nullification in South Carolina, published 
in the Political Science Quarterly, VI, 232. Of the contemporary 
discussions the author has failed to notice Lewis Cruger's "Hamp- 
den's Genuine Book of Nullification," Charleston, 183 1. This is 
to be regretted, as the essay had no little influence at the time and is 
now very rare. There is, however, a copy in the Boston Athe- 
naeum Library. E. g. b. 

Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
J^\R.S., vol. n, F-M. London, Macmillan & Co., 1896, xvi, 
848 pp. 

Even the most conscientious reviewer is not expected to read an 
Economic Dictionary from cover to cover before commenting on 
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its merits: and were he to do so he would not be much better 
fitted for his task. Economic science is now so vast that no one 
man can longer be said to have mastered all its parts. Every 
student is therefore compelled to approach the encyclopedic work 
of Pa]grave and his collaborators from some particular side and 
with his own peculiar bias. He cannot form an expert opinion on 
alt, or even most, of its contents. The specialist who can pro- 
nounce on the article "International Law" would scarcely venture 
an opinion on "Graphic Method." The student of the "Hanseatic 
League" is not prepared to criticize "Life Insurance." The chief 
^_ merit, in fact, of the work before us is thai il contains so much 
^Vmore than any one man knows. It is a guide and directory to 
^P'Cvery conceivable depanment or aspect of Economics and the 
^^ contiguous branches of knowledge. The best guarantee of its 
general reliabihty is the editor's well-known impartiality and fair- 
mindedness. He has chosen with signal success the large body of 
specialists who have aided him. We note the names of Ashley, 
Bastable, Bonar, Bauer, Cannan, J, B. Clark, Dunbar. Edgcworth. 
Ely, Dc Foville, Gide, Giddings, Hadley, Ingram, Loria, Mayo- 
Smith, Nicholson, Pantaleoni, Rae, Rabbeno, Sidgwick. Smart, 
Taussig, Walker, and many others of equal eminence. Of the 
other writers, — for there are sonic 170 in all — many are young 
specialists whose names are not famous, except within their respec- 
tive departments. It is to be regretted that the signatures are 
given only in initials, necessitating a constant reference to the index 
of names. 

Devotees of all schools and methods are represented, for the 
object of the dictionary is not to inculcate doctrine, but to exhibit 

I the state of opinion as it actually exists, in all its inconsistency and 
contradiction. In this respect the work differs radically from the 
tufinished dictionary of MacLeod or the Nouvcau Dictionnaire of 
;X.^n Say and Oiaillcy-Bcrt. Mr. Palgrave has sought to give 
^impartially conflicting argumenu and all leading facts and tnfomia- 
'tion on each topic as well as bibliographies to aid the reader in 
'pursuing the subject further. The book is not a collection of 
treatises, each complete and dogmatic, but a dictionary to current 
■«conomic thought. Tlic result is that the articles are many and 
short. Although the dictionary is only two-thirds completed, it 
already contains about 1700 articles, or nearly twice as many as 
Conrad's Handwiirterbuch and three times as many as the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire or Lalor's Cyclopedia of Political Science. The aver- 
t length of Palgravc's articles is 550 words as against 1500 for 
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the French work, 1800 for MacLeod's, and 2500 for Lalor^s and 
Conrad's. The division of labor, however, is carried the farthest 
in the German monumental work. With some afo contributors^ 
the average number of articles per contributtM- is less than rix, while 
for Lalor's work the corresponding number is seven, and for 
Palgrave's and Say's eleven each. MacLeod is sole author of tiie 
500 articles constituting his first and only volume. 

Palgrave's dictionary is the first to do justice to the growing 
subject of Mathematical Economics and it is especially complete 
and instructive in its treatment of the various methods of invest!* 
gating economic phenomena and the resulting schools and national 
tendencies of economic thinking. Most scrupulous care has also 
been taken to g^ve the works and biographical sketches of all 
writers in the past who made any impression on economic thought 
Even the speeches of Garfield find a place among American writ- 
ings. The editor has, however, very wisely declined to follow the 
example of the German work in including living writers. 

Mr. Palgrave makes the welcome announcement that consid- 
erable progress has been made on the third (and presumably the 
last) volume. 

I. P. 

Statistischcs Jahrbuch Dentscher Stddte, herausgegeben von Dr. M. 
Neefe, Direktor des Statistischen Amts der Stadt Breslau. 
Sechster Jahrgang, Breslau, W. G. Kom, 1897 — 8vo, xii, 388. 

In an early number of this magazine* the first edition of this valu- 
able handbook of municipal statistics was reviewed. Five editions 
have since appeared, each adding materially to the scope and 
usefulness of its predecessor. The number before us is half as 
large again as the original one; the German cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants, which the handbook covers, have increased in number 
since 1890 from 44 to 54; the seventeen chapters into which the 
whole subject was divided seven years ago have been sub-divided 
or added to, and have risen to thirty in number. Among the new 
topics which are now discussed are: the public libraries, public 
baths, bankruptcies, industrial arbitration, trades unions, municipal 
slaughter-houses and cemeteries. The statistical matter has been 
carefully collated and annotated by Dr. Neefe's corps of assistants, 
and is largely based on the cooperation of the various municipal 
statistical bureaus as well as that of the Prussian and German 
Statistical Bureaus. 

' Yale Review, Vol. I, p. 108, May, 1S92. 
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A few of the results deduced from the figures may be interesting. 
.As to the percentage increase of urban population in Germany 
between the years 1890 and 1895, the figure varies greatly, the 
highest being j^f for Charlottcnburg, and the lowest less than lj( 
for Metz; in general, tlie manufacturing cities have grown most 
rapidly (e. g. Essen and Diisseldorf, about Z2j(), while the for- 
tress and residence cities have lagg;ed behind. Berlin grew but 
6J4!* in tliose years, to be explained, perhaps, by the far greater 
growth of its suburbs, like Charlotlenburg. In this connection, 
the accumulation and concentration of wealth in the manufacturing 
cities is emphasized by the fact that in Prussia the following per- 
centage of the income tax in each city is paid on individual incomes 
of 100,000 marks and over: Essen 42^ (by 14 taxpayers), Frank- 
furt a-M. 25;<, Duisburg 25^, Elberfeld and Cologne Z2^, I>ussel- 
dorf 2i)(. The figure for Berlin is 20.5;^. while those for sudi cities 
as Cassel, Potsdam and Wiesbaden stand at about wf. The fig- 
ures for incomes of between 30,500 and 100,000 marks give a simi- 
lar result. 

In regard to municipal government activity, many tines of it are 
treated of in a particularly full and interesting way. The average 
annual cost of cleaning the streets per inhabitant of the 24 cities ■ 
whose figures are obtainable, separate from the cost of street ] 
sprinkling, is almost exactly t.20 mark (or 29 cents); the figure 
for Berlin, whose streets are proverbially clean, is still lower, just 
I mark. In no city is it as high as 2 marks. 

Electric lighting is not yet in general use in German cities, Ber- 
lin boasts but 8,000 arc and 166,000 incandescent lights. Ham- 
burg is far behind witli its 1.300 arc and 33,000 incandescent lights, 
while Munich is still less progressive with its 377 and 2.500 lights 
respectively. 

TTie statistics of libraries show the general use made of them. 
In Berlin, in 1895. over 5.000 books were taken out for every lo,cxio 
inhabitants; in Dresden, Strassburg. Munich and Wiesbaden the 
figures were still larger. 

To a student of municipal problems this work is becoming indis- 
pensable and is a fitting model for the proposed New York Bureau 
of Mtmicipat Statistics, provided for by recent legislation, to follow. 

J. c s. 
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COMMENT. 

The Progress of Currency Reform; A New Phase of the Tariff 
Question; The Ne7v England Cotton Strike. 

SINCE the Yale Review commented upon the outlook for 
currency reform last August, some very important events 
have occurred in the monetary history of the world. The out- 
put of gold has continued to increase and is estimated to have 
reached during 1897 ^ value of about $240,000,000. India has 
not only refused to reopen her mints to the free coinage of silver, 
but has so far confirmed her previous action in closing these 
mints as to agree to issue rupees in India upon the deposit of 
gold in England, thus enabling India to feel at once in its cur- 
rency any increase in the assets of the government, even though 
those assets are in London and in the form of gold. The rupees 
thus issued are, therefore, like our own silver dollars, a token 
currency secured by gold. Russia has followed Japan in the 
adoption of the gold standard and has at last consummated the 
change for which she has long been preparing. 

In our own country the monetary commission appointed as 
the result of the Indianapolis convention has succeeded in fram- 
ing a plan for the reformation of our currency and banking 
system which meets with the approval of a very large class of 
people, and has been imanimously endorsed by the convention 
which was re-convened at Indianapolis in January. This plan 
is the most comprehensive positive proposal, with the exception 
of Secretary Gage's plan, put forward as representing the views 
of those who believe in the gold standard. As we expect to 
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have its provisions discussed at length in our May issue, we will 
only say here that, in view of the number of debatable points 
involved, it is surprising that the commission should have been 
able to formulate a plan so well adapted to unite the friends of 
sound currency. 

Not the least important event in the financial history of the 
six months has been Senator Wolcott's speech of January 17th, 
in which he explained the reasons for the failure of the peripa- 
tetic bimetallic commission. In that speech, while complain- 
ing somewhat bitterly of the lack of support which the commis- 
sion had received at home, and of the various circumstances 
which occurred to discredit it, Senator Wolcott distinctly stated 
that it might be necessary for a future commission "to make 
concessions in the ratio, bringing it somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 to I, and more nearly approximating the ratios 
recognized by Russia, Austria, and India." As it has hitherto 
been one of the cardinal points of the bimetallist's creed that 
the fall in silver was due entirely to the hostile action of govern- 
ment, and that it would require but an international agreement 
to restore the French ratio of 15^ to i, this admission is very 
significant, and coming as it does from the representative of a 
silver State, seems to indicate a willingness to accept the situa- 
tion, at least in part, which is rare among thorough-going 
bimetallists. Even so candid and moderate a man as the late 
Gen. Walker was very loath to commit himself to any change 
of the ratio, as may be seen by his communication to this 
Review in November, 1896. 

In the United States the forces of reaction are, however, still 
strong, as is shown by the adoption of the Teller resolution in 
the Senate. The resolution, which declared that the govern- 
ment would violate no obligation by paying its bonds in silver, 
secured 47 votes in its behalf to 32 against it. It has thus made 
certain (what was before only too probable) that the Senate 
will block any attempt at financial legislation which may be 
made by the House in the interests of a stable standard of value 
and an efficient banking system. That this opposition is capa- 
ble of doing a great deal of harm for some time to come, must 
be conceded. That it can win the day in the end, can be 
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believe<l onlv by one who believes that our country has reached 
the zenith of its progress and is ready to relapse towards a lower J 
stage of civilization. The tendency of the ages is from ; 
cheaper standard of value to a more expensive. In our ccnturyj 
that means that the gold standard is the standard adopted I 
nations which claim to lead in the commercial world. To t 
to introduce a silver standard is to go back to what has long^ 
been discarded. To try to pay the government debt in silver 
at its present value Is simply a resort to the long-discredited 
measures of sovereigns, whose best financial resource lay in the 
debasement of the currency. Muhammed Tughlak, who ruled 
in India from 1324-1351, is said lo have been "an accomplished 
scholar, a skillful captain, and a severely abstinent man,- But 
his ferocity of temper, perhaps inherited from the tribes of the 
steppes, rendered him merciless as a judge, and careless of 
human suffering. • * • • Having drained his treasur>'. 
he issued a forced currency of copper coins by which he tried 
to make the king's brass equal to other men's silver. • • • 
Ttightak's forced currency quickly brought Us own ruin. 
Foreign merchants refused the worthless brass tokens, trade 
same to a stand, and the king had to take payment of his taxes 
in his own depreciated coinage." It will be vain for the Tugh- 
laks of our Senate to emulate their oriental prototype. The 
world has made too much progress since the 14th century. 
There are too many people now living who know that even thi 
United States government cannot make its silver equal to other" 
men's gold, excepting by redeeming it in gold. And though 
the peculiar constitution of our Senate makes it possible for a 
small group of men to obstinately resist the will of the people, 
as shown by the rejection of the Teller resolution in the House, 
we may be quite confident that in the end they will as inevitably 
(ail as did the great Mogul emperor. 



It would be decidedly premature to predict an era of good 
feeling between Protectionists and Free Traders. On ques- 
tions of principle they will always stand far apart, but the com- 
mercial history of tlie past year seems lo have decidedly modi- 
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fied the point of view of the political Protectionist and to have 
furnished him with some arguments which an extreme Free 
Trader might readily subscribe to. This has been seen in the 
recent utterances of public men on the subject of our manu- 
factures. A very strong and able speech made by Senator 
Piatt of Connecticut, at the dinner of the New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce last November, illustrates this point. The 
most weighty part of that speech dwelt upon the ability of our 
manufacturers to compete in the markets of the world with 
other nations and upon the great importance of stimulating our 
export trade by all means. President McKinley in his speech 
at the Manufacturer's banquet in New York, January 27th, 
struck the same note. His utterances on the subject of the 
currency were thought to be so much more important, that what 
he failed to say on the subject of the tariff was overlooked. 
The part of his speech, however, devoted to manufactures was 
perhaps more notable and more significant than that devoted 
to the currency. "National policies," he says, "can encourage 
industry and commerce, but it remains for the people to project 
and carry them on. If these policies stimulate industrial devel- 
opment and energy, the people can be safely trusted to do the 
rest. The government, however, is restricted in its power to 
promote industry. * * * * The government can raise 
revenues by taxation in such a way as will discriminate in 
favor of domestic enterprises, but it cannot establish them." 
He then goes on to explain how by better information, by 
"energy, enterprise, and industry," the people must take advan- 
tage of these facilities. Mr. McKinley will, of course, not draw 
from his remarks the conclusions which a Free Trader would 
be apt to draw, but it is natural to infer that, if we are to stimu- 
late our trade by such measures as will really make us more 
efficient in competing with other nations, and if our people have 
been able to increase their exports, as they have done in the 
past year, by some $17,000,000, of which nearly 27 per cent. 
consisted of the products of domestic manufacture, the question 
of protecting our laborers against the competition of "the 
pauper labor of Europe" must in time sink to a subordinate 
position, and reduce itself at last to a rhetorical phrase. 
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Tlie frank recognition of this tendency by Ilie leaders of the 
Repuljlican party, coupled with even a moderate relaxation of 
our high protection duties, and an insistance npon currency 
reform as the main issue of the day, would greatly strengthen 
ihe party for many years to come. 



It is always difficult to discuss the merits of a strike. Thot 
who really know the circumstances are usually too much in 
ested on one side or the other to have an unhiased opinion, 
while those who are impartial are apt to be ignorant of essential 
features of the controversy. Whether or not the strike against 
a reduction of wages in many of the centers of the NewrJ 
England cotton industry can succeed, is a question upon whichj 
we do not propose to venture a prophecy; but the collapse of i 
the engineer's strike in England furnishes some valuable prac- 
tical principles which are too apt to be disregarded by the 
leaders of all strikes in industries working for the market of the 
world. The engineers were last summer, when their strike 
began, in a peculiarly strong position to carry on an aggressive 
war. They had large funds in their treasurj', they had cool- 
headed and practise<i leaders, and they had the prestige which 
came of nearly half a century of prosperous existence. Yet 
ihey failed and were finally obliged to accept the employers' 
terms, principally because it was found that the stoppage ) 
industry in England was rapidly driving orders to foreign cotu-^ 
tries. Tile leaders of a strike in such an industry can no long' 
content themselves with measuring the relative power 
employers and employed in the country concerned, 
must reckon with the competing power of nations or sections 
of nations. Unless the leaders of the cotton strike in New 
England arc perfectly sure of the ability of New England to 
compete with the South, a point which seems, to say the least, 
to be open to debate, they should hesitate before pushing to 
an extreme a contest which may result not only in a failure to 
maintain wages, but in a failure lo find employment on any 



THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION IN THE UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

AT the present time various causes have combined to create 
a good deal of interest in the incidence of taxation in the 
United Kingdom. The question that has been and is being 
most keenly discussed is "what is a fair basis of taxation?" 
The results of the recent commission on the Financial Relations 
between England and Ireland caused many people to declare 
that Ireland was overburdened with taxation. Their opponents 
replied that a man with a given income in Ireland was taxed 
in just the same way as a man with the same income in Eng- 
land, and that, therefore, there could be no unfairness. But 
this answer is clearly not complete. What we have to show 
is that between people of different incomes the English system 
of taxation is substantially fair. To do this we should want a 
definition of "fairness." At present none exists; but that is 
not a sufficient reason for entirely ignoring the question, and it 
may be well to consider what the actual incidence of public 
burdens in the United Kingdom is, and then, having determined 
that incidence, to judge for ourselves whether it is fair. The 
question "what is the actual incidence?" is one that should be 
attacked by the economist; the more difficult one "what is fair- 
ness?" we are compelled to abandon to politicians. I propose, 
therefore, in this article to make an estimate of the incidence 
of public burdens, leaving, for the present at any rate, the more 
difficult inquiry. 

In the last sentence I have used the expression public burden. 
By this I mean any tax, duty, rate or other exaction by the 
imperial or local authorities in the United Kingdom whose 
incidence is on the present inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
I have been compelled to use this expression, which I confess 
I do not like, in order to avoid an apparent logical contradic- 
tion in what I am going to say. At first I intended to distort 
the word tax from its usual meaning so as to include both duties 
and rates. This would be objectionable in itself, but I found 
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that an even greater objection arose when, in the course of my 
argiiment. I contended that the land tax was not a tax. 
Assuming that I was right in my contention, I had a propost-| 
tion which was formally self-contradictory, and must inevita-l 
bly drive me on fnrther into some sort of dialectic. To escapes 
from this evil, I abandoned this misuse of the word tax, and| 
resorted to the expression public burden. 

A classification of public burdens is a necessary prelude to 
any investigation of their incidence. Such classification has 
already been made by the writers on public finance and taxa* 
tion. For my purpose the distinctions drawn by the authori- 
ties between different kinds of public burdens are, in general, 
too detailed, but there are two important lines of division which 
are important for me. One great classification of public bur- 
dens is into imperial and local. This distinction may be 
looked at from two points of view: We may consider where 
the money comes from — that is. what authorities raise it— or 
where the money goes to — that is, what authorities receive it. 
In what follows I have considered where the money conies from, J 
and I therefore include as imperial all those monies which are! 
raised by the imperial authorities and then paid over to the" 
land ta.Yation account. This distinction is simple and unim- 
portant. The other distinction is important and difficult. If 
I pay a tax, rate, duty or any other public burden for which 1 
get no benefit or only one in common with the rest of the com-d 
munity. the word "burden" is clearly appropriate. But sup-i 
pose I pay for special services received from the state or local 
authority. Can we say that a municipal water rate is a burden? 
Wc do not consider a water rate paid to a private company as 
a burden; if the municipaUty acquires the water works, does 
the rate thereby become a burden? To give a complete answer 
to this we should have to consider what is the form of the 
economic organization of our country. Is it socialistic, or indi- 
vidualistic, or of some other and what kind? But to give a 
rough answer, we need only look at the question in a more 
superficial manner. A state or putilic authority can carry on a 
business. If that business was in the hands of a private indi- 
vidual or company there would he a certain average rate of 
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profit. The state can arrange that the receipts from its busi- 
ness shall be such that the profit of the undertaking shall be 
(i) negative, (2) zero, (3) positive and less than a fair rate of 
profit, (4) greater than a fair rate of profit. In diflferent cases 
under diflferent conditions it may be for the general good that 
one rather than any other of these alternatives is chosen. 
Whether in any particular case there is a public burden, a pub- 
lic bounty, or neither, is best considered in special cases, than 
as a mere deduction from general principles. One or two of 
these special discussions will follow later. As regards the defi- 
nition of public burden, I say that when a public burden is not 
a burden it is not a public burden. 

My predecessors in the task of estimating the incidence of 
the public burdens are many. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
estimates are those of Professor Leoni Levi and Mr. Dudley 
Baxter. Professor Levi has made estimates for the years 1842, 
1862, 1882; Mr. Baxter's estimate is for the year 1867. In 
this paper the estimate is for the year ending March 31st, 1895. 
Since in some respects my methods diflfer from those of my pre- 
decessors, and since the value of any estimate must largely 
depend upon the method used, I propose, before I proceed any 
further, to sketch shortly what my method is in order to enable 
the reader the more easily to put his finger on my mistakes. 

A complete, or even partial, discussion of the theory of the 
incidence of public burdens would, I think, be out of place, and 
at any rate it would tend to be a mere repetition of what is said 
in the text books. But, in order to avoid confusion, I must 
make a short statement of what, for the purposes of this 
paper, I have considered to be the money value of the burden 
of any public burden. In the first place a public burden costs 
something to collect. It may cost the government one million 
to collect eleven millions. Correctly speaking, the amount of 
the burden of the ten millions paid into the exchequer is eleven 
millions. I have assumed that it is ten millions. In the second 
place, even if a public burden cost nothing to collect, it is gen- 
erally the case that the burden on the man who pays it is not 
fairly measured by the amount he pays. There are senses in 
which he may be less well off by more than the amount he pays. 
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In the third place, in the case of certain burdens, a^ import or 
export duties, they are or may be on those who arc not mem- | 
bers of the nation. Part, the whole or more than the wboitt 
of the 4d. per pound duty on tea iniporied into the Uniiedl 
Kingdom may be paid by the foreign producer. I have 
assumed that the burden on the Enghshman wlio buys tea is ^d. 
per every pound of tea bought minus the coat of coUection of 
the duty. Finally, there are certain difliculties connected with 
time; in certain cases we may be paying for our ancestors or 
making our descendants pay for us. M\ these difficulties I , 
neglect by estimating the total burden to be equal to thofl 
amount received by the imperial or local authority. Thus, if I 
find that £80,000,000 was paid into the public exchequer as pro- ' 
ceeds of the government exactions for one year. I assume the 
burden of this to be £80,000,000 and merely apply myself to 
apportioning this burden between the different classes of the j 
community. Of course, I have to consider very carefully what! 
I shall take as my definition of a public burden and which ( 
the different taxes, rates and duties fall within my definition; 
but once having done this, I start with a fixed sura of money 
which I have to apportion amongst the different classes of the . 
community as best I can. 

My next step is to define the classes into which I divide tb 
community. My last step to determine the intermediate and 
final incidence of the burden upon each of these classes. 

My candid admission that, at the outset, I have made many 
assumptions which are not merely dubious, but untrue, may 
perhaps dispose the reader of this article to pause and seriously 
consider whether it is worth his while to go on. In order to 
induce him to proceed I wish to point out that the question 
which I am most interested in answering is of one of the relative 
and not of the absolute burden of monies raised by the imperial 
and local authorities for public purposes, and that, therefore, 
it by no means follows that my proportions are wrong because 
my total quantities are. 

To take an illustration: in many kinds of statistical inquiry 
\ we want to compare the average of one set of quantities with 
I the average of another set. It is often impossible, or nearly so, J 
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to determine in any given case theoretically what is the best 
kind of average, or practically what the exact value of that 
average is; but it does not much matter what kind of average 
we take, so long as we merely want to compare the two aver- 
ages inter se. It is only necessary to take the same average 
in each case. So here, though I know well that I have wrongly 
estimated the total burden that falls on each class of the com- 
munity, yet I feel some confidence that my estimate of the 
relative burdens (neglecting the difference in the value of 
money for different individuals) is tolerably correct. 

In the first place, let us consider the imperial public burdens 
when one small point is explained. The point is this: certain 
items of receipt are appropriated for special purposes, and 
therefore do not appear in the finance accounts. Many of these 
items are small; those that are not, as the judicature fees, may 
in many cases be considered to be payment for services rendered 
rather than public burdens. At any rate, I have neglected 
these appropriations. 

The first step is simple. What was the imperial income for 
the year 1894-95? The net receipts from the taxes, duties, 
undertakings and other items of income of the imperial authori- 
ties for that year were as follows : 

Customs, ;f20,407,99o 

Excise, 30,514,411 

Stamps, 16,727,727 

Land Tax 1,021,715 

Inhabited House Duty, 1.462,373 

Income tax, 15*649,362 

Net Postal Profit, 3,091,196 

Crown Lands, ........ 518,819 

Interest on Suez Canal shares, etc., .... 412,977 

Miscellaneous 1,865,786 

Total ;f9i»672,356 

but of these the following sums were due to the local taxation 
accounts: 

Customs £ 194.415 

Excise, 4.638,785 

Stamps, 2,I40,c^2 

;f6,973,242 
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But, as I have explained above, I include all those in my defini- 
tion of imperial public burdens, in spite of the fact that thqr 
are used for local purposes. Turning then to the items of impe- 
rial revenue, we have to consider -which of them are public bur- 
dens. The official returns described the revenue raised under 
the first six heads as "Revenue derived from Taxes." that raised 
under the next three heads as "Revenue derived from other 
sources." This classification may be useful for historical and 
departmental reasons, but scientifically it is useless, it not 
absurd. It is, however, generally agreed that the customs, 
excise, stamp and home duties and the income tax are public 
burdens in my sense, that is, they are taxes in the broader sense 
of the term. The income derived from Crown lands and the 
inieresl on Suez Canal shares and other loans are cenainly not 
public burdens. But what about the land tax, the postal 
receipts and the miscellaneous revenue? I will deal with these 
three separately. 

On looking at the details of the miscellaneous revenue, we 
see that a great number of the items are clearly not public bur- 
dens. A few possibly are, but there is some difficulty in 
deciding the question. Much ingenious argument might be 
employed in considering how far conscience money might be 
considered a public burden. In order to avoid these niceties, 
and partly because it would be very tedious and rather futile 1 
to discuss a great quantity of small items, most of which II 
should finally classify as not public burdens, I omit the misc«l*l 
laneous receipts entirely. 

The land tax was originally a property tax, but it gradual 
came to be a fixed charge upon land. In 1799 Pitt renderedH 
the land tax perpetual, subject to redemption and purchase 
(39 George III. cap. 60). I do not think that at the present 
time we can (at any rate for the purpose of this article) look 
upon it as a public burden. Whenever land is conveyed, 
enquiries are made to find out whether the tax has been 
redeemed, and land is conveyed subject to the tax jusl as it 
might be to any other annual rent charge. The fact that it was 
rendered perpetual nearly a century ago makes it certain that 
all the preseni owners of land have acquired their land, whether 
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by purchase or descent, subject to the tax. Those who have 
bought their land have taken the fact that the land tax was 
unredeemed into consideration when they agreed upon the 
purchase money. Those who have acquired their land by 
descent, or under the operation of a will or settlement, cannot 
very well now be said to be taxed ; we must consider the matter 
as if the original owner through whom they claim had had to 
pay the capital value of the tax in a lump sum. I therefore 
do not consider the land tax to be a public burden. 

I have already stated that it is a matter of some difficulty to 
determine whether the profits of any business undertaken by 
the state should be considered as a burden on the community, 
and have mentioned that the answer to such an inquiry must 
to some extent depend upon the normal view of the functions 
and organization of the state. Roughly speaking, in England 
our industrial organization is individualistic. That is to say, 
we think that prices are best determined under free competition. 
When, therefore, the Government deliberately creates a state 
monopoly we are inclined to think that the difference between 
the monopoly price charged by the Government and the free 
competition price is a burden, and in many countries the crea- 
tion of Government monopolies is a recognized form of taxation. 
If I buy a box of matches in France I find on the box the words 
"Contributions Indirectes,'* together with the date of the law 
which established the monopoly. Now the post office is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly. The profits from it exceed three millions 
a year. Is any, and if so what, part of this three millions to be 
considered a burden? The finance accounts consider that this 
is not a tax. The learned author of Whittaker's Almanack says 
in reference to it, *'we all contribute cheerfully." The word 
''contribute'' is here very significant. We don't talk of contrib- 
uting when we pay our butcher's bills. In fact, it is certain that 
many people consider that high postal rates are not merely 
a burden, but a very objectionable burden. But if this postal 
profit is a burden, is all of it a burden? On the whole, I am 
inclined to think so. It is very difficult to draw the line at 
which a fair rate of profit made by a Government business 
becomes a burden, but I think that it is arguable that any rate 
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oi profit is a burden. A certain portion of the coinmiinily want 
postal services, the Government sells them these services. If 
it sells them at cost price, is any one injured? I do not see 
that any one is. I, therefore, am going to consider the whole 
of this profit as a public burden. I, therefore, finally take as 
the measure of the amount of incidence of the imperial public 
burdens of the United Kingdom to be £87,853,000. made up as 
follows: 

Cusioms ^20,407.990 

Excise ]0,S)4.4il 

Stamps, 16, 717.7*7 

Inhabited Houec Duly. 1,463.373 

Income Tax, tS,b49,30s 

Nel Postal Profil, 3,091.196 

Total, . . . ; j£*7.85J.o59 

The next step is to divide the community into two or three 
classes in order to determine what is the incidence of the pub- 
lic burdens on each of these. That is to say. we want a defini- 
tion of "upper," "middle" and "working classes," 1 am, how- 
ever, going to divide the community into only two classes, viz.: 
"working" and "other." There are various principles upon 
whicli we can found our definition so long as we only care about 
a rough, practical grouping. For many purposes, the best line 
of cleavage between the two parts of the community is given 
by considering who keep servants and who do not, but there 
are some difficulties in the way of adopting this for my present 
purpose. In i860 Professor Levi classified the population into 
four groups, as follows: 

Upper and Wealthy, coniaialns i.ooo.ooo 

Middle, " 9,<»a.aoo 

Working, iS.oao.ooo 

Poor (Uvcllhood prcc«riout or pauper*). conMioinft . 1,000.000 

If the proportions are about the same at the present time, this 
would make the upper and middle clas.<tes about 34^ of the 
population, Mr. Dudley Baxter (after making certain allow- 
ances on account of domestic servants) makes the proportions 
in 1867 much the same. In 1884 Professor Levi took the 
working classes to include 70% of the population, leaving yi% 
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for the upper and middle classes. In an investigation as rough 
as this, or any other similar one, must necessarily be, there is no 
need for any pretence at an accurate or very scientific division. 
For our purpose it may be convenient to define the working 
classes as the yo^ of the population who have the smallest 
incomes; for another, as that class that does not pay income 
tax ; for another, as that portion of the population that does not 
employ domestic servants, and so on. These classes given by 
these different methods are, of course, not identical, and in a 
delicate investigation it would be stupid to consider them to be 
so. But so much of the work that follows is, of necessity, so 
coarse and rough and so many of the estimates hereafter made 
are only guesses, that any labour spent in striving after an accu- 
rate, sensible or even clear definition would be wasted. I shall, 
therefore, define "working" class as the yo^ of the community 
with lowest incomes, and "other" as the remaining 30j< of the 
community. Taking the estimated population, this would give 
27,387,000 to the working and 11,737,000 to the other class. 

The next stages are the most dubious and difficult of all. 
We know that nearly 88 millions of pounds were raised by the 
imperial authorities in the year 1894-95; we assume the lower 
70^^ of the population may be called the working classes; we 
want to know what was the proportion of this 88 millions paid 
by the working classes. We might be able to answer the ques- 
tion, "what was the actual amount paid by the working 
classes?" if we had sufficiently accurate budgets of family 
expenditure for the whole kingdom. But even if we had this 
information (which is not the case), it would not give us a com- 
plete answer to our actual problem unless a good deal more 
were known about the shifting and incidence of taxation than is 
at present. Still the budgets would be of enormous value. In 
default of a complete set of budgets, we must fall back upon 
typical budgets. But is any budget fairly typical? The ordi- 
nary housekeeper in the working classes does not keep a 
detailed account of expenditure. If she does, she and the fam- 
ily she is at the head of are almost sure to be exceptional. 
Most, if not all, of the working class budgets that I have seen 
represent families of almost superhuman prudence and sobriety. 
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For certain items, such as tea and sugar, these budgets may be 
of some use ; for estimating the average consumption of 
tobacco and alcohol, they are practically worthless. However, 
I have been compelled to make use oi budgets as best I can. 

But the real question "what is the actual incidence of aoyJ 
public burden?" is of the very greatest difficulty. Theoreti'^J 
cally, there is no insuperable difficulty in the investigation t 
the incidence of taxation, but the practical difficulties, whicli: 
arise from insuflicient data, are enormous. Even if we bad^ 
(based on statistical data) supply and demand schedules for all 
those articles of consumption which are subject to taxation, we 
should not have enough. The element of time is very impor- 
tant in all questions of taxation, and the amount and direction I 
of economic friction has much to do with the ultimate incidence] 
of a public burden. Unfortunately very little has been written 1 
and almost nothing is known about economic friction. All 
we know is that the incidence of an old tax may be quite differ- 
ent from an exactly similar new tax. 

With all these difficulties in method and all this imperfectiond 
of data, it may well appear that the present investigation lU 
doomed to be worthless. But there is one cause for hope. It 
is this. We can make a lot of smaJl estimates instead of one l>ig 
one. For instance, instead of considering en bloc how much of 
the 20 millions of customs duties is paid by the working classes, 
we divide our 20 millions into sotne 20 distinct items and make 
a separate estimate for each of these. Then the sum of all our 
errors in these 20 items is not likely to be 20 times as big as the 
average individual error, but it is much more likely to be only 
V20 limes as big as the average error in each. My predecessors 
in this task were doubtless well acquainted with this fact and 
derived some consolation from it, but they have not explicitly 
said so. It is very difficult to estimate the error of any particu- 
lar estimate, and therefore it is difficult to estimate the total 
error; it is perhaps absurd to try to state it in figures. Yet this 
does not diminish the importance of the fact that the percentage 1 
error in our final result is likely to be much smaller than that ia J 
each of our minor results. It is quite possible to obtain rougklyT 
accurate results from only very roughly accurate data. 
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I have made separate estimates of the incidence of each item 
of taxation, but I have not space, nor would my readers have 
the patience to read them, if I gave the details. I, therefore, 
only give a summary of my conclusions, which is as follows: 



Estimated incidence of Imperial Public Burdens in the United Kingdom 

in millions of pounds. 



Customs : 

Tobacco, 

Tea, 

Rum, 

Brandy, 

Other Spirits, 

Wine, . 

Other customs duties, 
Excise : 

Beer, 

Spirits, . 

Other excise duties and licenses 
Stamps and Death Duties^ 
Inhabited House Duty^ 
Property and Income Tc^^ 
Net Postal Receipts^ . 



Total, 



Working 
Classes. 



73 
2.5 
1.6 

4 
.3 

.3 

7.0 
I2.0 

1.6 
• 7 



• 5 



other 
Classes. 



3.1 

I.I 

.6 



34.2 



9 
.6 

I.I 

.6 



3.5 
4.0 

2.4 
i6.o 

1.5 

15.6 

2.6 

53.6 



Total. 

10.4 
3.6 
2.2 

1.3 

.9 

I.I 

.9 

10.5 

16.0 

4.0 

16.7 

1.5 
15.6 

3.1 

87.8 



That is to say, out of nearly 88 million pounds raised by impe- 
rial taxation, not quite 40^^ is paid by the working classes and 
rather more than 6oj^ by the upper and middle classes, and the 
taxation of the two classes per head is in the ratio 3:11. 

There are many difficulties in dealing with the question of 
the incidence of local taxation. In the first place, the Govern- 
ment is some years in arrears in publishing the local taxation 
accounts. They are, however, published separately (not in the 
statistical abstract, which always gives different figures) for the 
year ending March 1894, and I am therefore going to use 
these. Secondly, the two questions, "when is a rate or other 
local tax a public burden?" and *'if it is, then what is its 
incidence?" are extremely difficult to answer. The receipts of 
the local authorities may be classified as follows: 
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I. Public Rites. 

1. CoveromeDl conlributioDS (mcluding receipis from Local Taiation 
Accounts). 

3. Tolls, dutiei and duel. 

4. Receipis from propeity and sales of property. 

5. Fines, fees, penalties and licenses. 

6. Revenue from water works, gas works, markets, etc. 

7. Repayments from private Imptovenicni works. 

Of these, I take item i to be a public burden. Item 2 has 
been already considered under the head of imperial taxation. 
I am inclined to think that none of the other items are public 
burdens. In England, for the year 1893-94, the total receipts 
of the local authorities not due to rates or Government con- 
tributions amounted to £12,222.159. At that time the out- 
standing loans were £224,158,373. Tlic ratio of the former to 
the latter sum is about 5.5:100. Now. if we consider that as 
regards most of the receipts under items 3-7, ihey arc monies 
paid for definite services rendered hy the Local Authority acting 
as a business firm, and if one considers that a large part of this 
224 millions has been borrowed in order to enable the Local 
Authority to undertake the work and that most of this sum 
has to be repaid within a fixed number of years, it may, I think, 
be fairly assumed that the 12 million pounds is the return on 
the capital sum of 224 miUions, and therefore should not be 
included as a public burden. I answer, then, my first question 
by saying that I shall only consider public rates as a public 
burden. Next comes the question of the incidence of rates. 
We can roughly classify rates as (i) upon land, (2) upon houses, 
(3) upon other proi>erty. Rates upon land and houses, I 
imagine, fall, in the long run, mainly on the landlord. When 
] am going lo take a house 1 ask what is the rent? and what do 
the rates come to? 1 add these together and consider whether 
1 can afford to pay this total sum for the house offered. Sup- 
pose then I take the house for 7 years, and when I have taken 
it the rates begin lo steadily increase; the burden of the extra 
rate now falls upon me, though the burden of what 1 may call 
the old rate fell mainly on my landlord. We see then that the 
element of time and the power of forecasting what the rates 
will be in the near future are of great importance in determining 
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the incidence of rates upon houses. As to the incidence of 
rates upon other property I hardly know what to think. So 
far as the rate is steady, the burden of it in time probably 
spreads itself over a large portion of the community, but in 
what proportion I do not know. A rate on machinery, though 
it falls in the first instance on the owners of machinery, must in 
the long run be a drag on business to be felt by the community 
at large. But I have said enough about the difficulty of this 
part of my subject and will now turn to see how other people 
have dealt with these difficulties. 

Professor Levi estimated that one-third of the local taxation 
was paid by the working class. I do not know the principles 
upon which he arrived at this estimate. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter thinks that the incidence of rates on land 
is three-fourths on the landlord and one-fourth on the tenant, 
but that in the case of houses it is something between one-half 
and one-third on the tenant. He finally estimated that in 1867 
the upper and middle classes paid 16^ million pounds in rates, 
and the working class 2 millions. 

A writer in the Economist (Jan. 20th, 1894) argues as follows: 
"There was recently published a most interesting report upon 
local taxation by Mr. H. H. Fowler and in that it was cal- 
culated that out of the £27,800,000 of rates raised in 1890-91 
£17,500,000 consisted of rates borne by houses. It is only, of 
course, of this latter portion that the working classes bear any 
share, and from the revenue returns it appears that about 22 
per cent, of the aggregate value of house property is made up 
of houses rated at £15 a year and under. Assuming that the 
£15 limit embraces the houses occupied by the working classes, 
and assuming also that the whole of the rates fell upon the 
occupiers — a very large assumption — ^the total contribution of 
these classes to the rates may be set down at £4,000,000 per 



annum." 



This, on the whole, is the best method of estimating the inci- 
dence of rates that I have seen, but it must not be forgotten 
that in addition to the many other assumptions made by the 
writer, he also assumes that no part of the rates upon land or 
other property ultimately falls upon the working class. And 
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unfortunately there is no local taxation report for Ireland cor- 
responding to Sir H. Fowler's for England. 

Mr. Adand, in the Westminster Rci>ieiv for April, 1888, esti- 
mates that 4^ of a working man's income goes in local taxa- 
tion. Estimating the income of the working classes at 
isoo.ooo.ooo, we should get from this that i2o,ooo,ooo a year 
was the burden of local taxation on the working class. This 
is clearly an overestimate. 

The above divergence of views is suf^cient to indicate the 
difficulty of the question. I cannot pretend to make a satis- 
factory estimate, but I think that it is better to make some esti- 
mate, however bad. 

1 shall use the method given by the writer in the Economist, 
though I modify it slightly. In the year 1890-91 the total 
rates levied in England were as follows: 

On Lands, £ 6,310,060 

On Houses. . i7,Si)o,iii 

On olher property, S(999.37< 

In the year 1893-94 the total receipts from rates in England 
were £32,223,972. If the same proportion was borne by houses 
as in 1890-91. we find that £20,274,622 was the amount of rates 
levied on houses in J893-94. I next have to find out how 
much of this was borne by bouses whose annual value was less 
than £20 (instead of £15). In this year the total annual value 
of houses in England was £132,607,039, and of this £38,835,176 
was the value of dwelling bouses whose annual value was less 
than £20 per annum. So that we may take £5,940,620 to 
represent the amount of rates borne by houses of an annual 
value of less than £20 per annum. Clearly the whole of this 
does not fall upon the occupier, so that if we lake this sum to 
represent the amount of rates paid by the working class we shall 
overstep the mark. On the other hand, the ultimate incidence 
of a part (though a small part) of the rates on lands and other 
property may fall on the working class. I shall, therefore, take 
£6,000,000 to be the amount of rates paid by the working 
classes in England for the year 1S93-94. 
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Working class, £ 6,000,000 

Other classes, , . . 26,224,000 

Total, ;f32,224,ooo 

The total receipts of the Scottish local authorities derived 
from rates for the year 1893-94 were £3,660,078. In 1892-93 
(according to the report of local taxation in Scotland) the rates 
amounted to £3,779,525, made up as follows: 

On Lands, £ 674,000 

On Buildings, 2,575,000 

On other property, 531,000 

In this, however, a sum of £149,000 odd of water rates have been 
included. Deducting this from the rates on buildings, I get 
as my less incorrect figures: 

On Lands, £ 674,000 

On Buildings, 2,426,000 

On other property, 531,000 

Then assuming that the proportions are the same in 1893-94, I 
get for 1893-94 the following figures: 

On Lands, £ 680,000 

On Buildings, 2,445,000 

On other property, 535, 000 

Total, ;f3,66o,ooo 

In 1893-94 the total annual value of houses in Scotland was 
£14,089,239, and the annual value of dwelling houses whose 
annual value was less than £20 was £4,024,876. I therefore 
take it that the amount of rates levied on houses whose annual 
value was less than £20 was about £699,000. Using the same 
assumptions and arguments as before, I obtain: 

Working class, £ 699,000 

Other classes, 2,961,000 



Total, ;f 3,660, 



000 



In Ireland for the year 1893-94 the total receipts from rates 
amounted to nearly three millions, thus: 
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^H Gnnd Jary Coss i£t,ll7,436 

^^B Poor Rale 997.O90 

^^H TowD Taxes Cl8.a63 

^^H Belfast Water Rale 50.334 

^^1 Rutland Square Tax 17S 

^^H Dublin Police Taxes 36,009 

^^H Dublin Poit and Docks Board Taxes 4,7S9 

^H /i.9(>3.9S6 

^1 I exclude from these the Belfast water rate, the Rutland Square 

^1 tax. and the DiibHn Port and Dock Board taxes, because I do 

^H not think that they i^an fairly be considered to be public bur- 

^1 dens. 1 have then left the sum of £2,908.588. I stiti doubt 

^H whether certain other small items should not be added to or 

^H subtracted from this, but the error introduced by any such mis- 

^H take will be very small. Unfortunately the method I have used 

^V for England and Scotland is not applicable here, because there 

^f is no report on local taxation corresponding to Sir H. Fowler's 

H for England. I must, therefore, content myself with a mere 

H guess. In the case of both England and Scotland I have found 

H that something between one-fifth and one-sixth of the total rates 

^ft are borne by the working classes. I shall assume that one-fifth 

^B of the Irish rates fell on the working class. 

^H Workinit clas*. £ SSl,7iB 

^B Oibei classes. 1,316.870 

■ Total j£>.908.SM 

^L My summary for local public burdens, that is to say rates, is 

^H then as follows: 

^H England C<H). . j£6,ooo,ooo jCl6.»4.ooo /]J.3S4.ooo 

^^1 Scotland <'<m). ^,000 a,q6i,ooo 3,660,000 

^H lr«l«nd ('94), SB>,7iS ■.396.870 «,qo>,5SI 

^* Total. . ;£j,»So.ji8 j£)i.5ii.870 /38.79».S«* 

That is to say, that out of about 39 millions raised by local 
taxation, the working class pays rather under f7.300.000, or 
Ihree-sixtecnths, and the upper and middle classes rather under 
£31,600,000, or thirteen-sixtcenths. The taxation of the two 

^H classes per head is in the ratio 1:10. 
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It must never be forgotten that the probable error of these 
estimates for local taxation is extremely large and that conse- 
quently the results have very little value. 

Finally, adding together my results for imperial and local 
public burdens (for I assume that I can do this without intro- 
ducing any very fatal error, though the years are not the same) 
we obtain: 

Imperial, . . ;f34,i82,ooo ;f53f67i.ooo ;^87,853,ooo 

Local, . . 7,281,900 31,512,000 38,793,000 

Total, . ;f4i,463,ooo ;f85, 183,000 ;fi26,646,ooo 

That is, out of nearly 126^ millions of public burdens, the 
working class pays about 41^ millions, or rather less than 
one-third; the upper and middle classes about 85 J4 millions, 
or rather more than two-thirds. The total taxation of the two 
classes per head is, then, in the ratio 5 124. 

I now propose to estimate the actual burden per head. This 
clearly cannot be done at all accurately, because my estimate of 
the total burden is probably very inaccurate. I have, therefore, 
not taken very special trouble about this part of the work, and 
have taken as my estimate of the population at the beginning 
of 1895 the official estimate of the population for 1895. There 
are two objections to using these figures. In the first place, 
they are the estimates for the middle of the year 1895, instead 
of the beginning; in the second place, they are "official," that is 
to say, estimated upon an untrue hypothesis for England and 
Scotland. The errors, however, that will be introduced by 
using these figures will be slight, compared to the error in my 
estimate of the total burden. 

The total population of the United Kingdom in 1895 was 
estimated at 39,124,496, taking 70^ of these persons to belong 
to the working class, we have: 

Working class, 27,387,000 

Upper and Middle classes, 11,737,000 

Total, 39,124,000 

On this basis the imperial public burden per head is as follows: 
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£ s. d. 

Working class 150 

Upper and Middle classes, 4 11 6 

Whole population, 2411 

For the local public burden I must, of course, take the popula- 
tion for 1894; from this we get: 

Working class, '27,150,000 

Other classes, 11,636,000 

38.786,000 

On this basis the local public burdens per head are as follows: 

c i. d. 

Working class, 054 

Upper and Middle classes 2 14 4 

Whole population, 100 

The total public burden per head per annum, both imperial and 
local, is then: 

I t. d. 

Working class, i 10 4 

Upper and Middle classes, - 7 5 10 

Whole population, 3411 

Perhaps a better idea of the weight of taxation is given if we 
consider the burden per family, rather than per head. If we 
assume that on the average there are five persons to a family, 
we can state the results as follows : 

Public Burden pbr Family per Aknum. 

Working cIam. Other cUiiet. Whole population. 

jCt.d. ;Ct.d. I %, A. 

Imperial, . 650 22 17 6 1147 

Local, , , 198 13 II 8 500 

Tot^, 7 II 8 36 9 2 16 4 7 

In conclusion, I wish distinctly to say that the above figures 
are very doubtful, but in the present state of our statistical infor- 
mation I doubt whether we can get much better ones. I think, 
however, that they give us a sufficiently good guess at the 
incidence to enable us to proceed to the second question: ''Is 
the system of taxation which leads to the above results a fair 
one?" This I must leave to the individual judgments of my 
readers. 

C. P. Sanger. 

London, England. 
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Note. — The following estimate derived from the figures given above may indi- 
cate from another point of view how far my figures are /r»OTtf/aa/ reasonable. 

Calculated average consumption per head in the working classes to roughly 

correspond with my estimates. 

Per head per annum. 

Tea, . , 5>^ lbs. 

Beer, 29^ gallons. 

Spirits (excise), ^ proof gallon. 

Spirits (imported), \ proof gallon. 

Coffee, Jib. 

Chicory, A ^^* 

Cocoa, etc., J lb. 

Currants, iH 1^* 

Figs, prunes, raisins, etc., . . . fib. 

Tobacco, 1% lbs. 



PREVAILING THEORIES IN EUROPE AS TO THE 
INFLUENCE OF MONEY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE.' 

'TPHE countries of Europe with poor money now are iliose 
■*■ thai have either silver or paper money as a medium of 
exchange, whether or not the paper is convertible into silver. 
On the whole, if the calculations of Probyn are accurate, there 
are countries with a population of 715 millions thai have such 
monetary systems.' But, it is understood, they make up the 
countries lowest in economic development; they are either 
India or China, or some of the Latin countries of Europe, or 
some of ihe South American republics. 

On the other hand, the economic market is undoubtedly 
ruled by those countries, with a population of 360 millions, that 
have either a gold currency or a paper currency convertible 
into gold. If the economic crisis imdergone by Russia in 1892 
had been undergone by England, the eitecl on the economic 
market of the world would undoubtedly have been much more 
serious. In fact, such was the case with the bankruptcy of the 
firm of Baring Brothers, and its evil consequences are slill felt 
all over Europe. And, inasmuch as some economic markets 
rule others, this bankniptcy had great effect on the money 
market of Europe, Gold money rules absolutely over silver 
money, and is practically the only effective one. In a busy 
market the existence at par of two currencies so widely different 
is incompaiible: one drives out the other, and remains the only 
real money of that economic market, and hy such money all 
prices are determined. In countries where the double standard 
is in vogue, one of the metals lias always ruled the other, and 
the two coined metals have never constituted an indivisible 
whole, as liimeiailisis claim.* These two media of exchange 

' Tnuiilated [lom ihc Ilsllan by M>. Anthony Splncllo of New Haven. Conn. 

* L«the C. Probjm. G*U aid Sihtr anJ WerU^i Memtt. Bankers' Maguine 
(London), Harcti, 189s, p. 345. 

■ Edw»id Alkinaon. Thf PkiUt*^ tf M*nty. Th« MonUl. April. iSq6, Vol. 
"1. P- M7. 
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have so seldom acted together in any epoch, that the difficulties 
of establishing their ratio have been very great, nay, insur- 
mountable. Mirabeau and Calonne in France, Morris and 
Hamilton in the United States, tell us how hard a task it was 
for their respective countries to solve the problem, and to what 
arbitrary measures it led in the last century. Schimmel under- 
took to write a history of the parity of gold and silver; but, 
owing to the great variety and disagreement in the available 
data, he had to write two entirely separate histories. Very 
radical differences in the ratio of gold to silver during the 
various historical epochs are to be found in the tables of Soet- 
beer and Kohler, as well as in those compiled by Arnold Lus- 
kin and Le Blanc. If gold has been very scarce, it was because 
it was not put in circulation, but remained locked up in public 
or private safes. When Charles V caused some gold and silver 
money to be coined, he never expected to establish bimetallism: 
the true money then was silver. Gold money was of secondary 
importance, and was rarely used. This is so true that from the 
Xlllth century until the XVIIIth the need of declaring or 
restricting the fluctuation of either money was not felt in practi- 
cal life.^ One of the two forms of money was always more 
effective than the other. Inconveniences at times were met 
with on account of sudden changes in the value of the two 
metals, which caused the transformation of silver mono- 
metallism into that of gold, and vice versa. To avoid such 
inconveniences, some attempts were made, like those of 
Henry HI, who sanctioned by law gold monometallism in his 
proclamation of November 13, 1577, or like the attempts of 
the city of Florence, w^hich also tried monometallism in 1554, 
but in vain. Bimetallism has always resolved itself into silver 
monometallism whenever the price of gold as a commodity 
has become higjier than the corresponding price of silver as 
money and as a commodity. On the other hand, there has 
been gold monometallism whenever the price of silver as a 
commodity has been greater than the gold as a commodity and 
as money. ^ 

' W. A. Shaw, The History of Currency^ London, 1896. 

' Consult Walras, Quesiiona Economiques^ Lausanne, 1893, p. 403. 
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In France, the country which has been proclaimed the 
fatherland of bimetallism, pure bimetallism has almost never 
existed. Disregarding tlie fact that, legally, bimetallism has, 
since 1876, become monometallism "boiteu," or limping mono- 
metallism, as they say. on account of the mass of coined silver 
in circulation, even when the coinage of both metals was free, 
that bimelalUsm always resuUed in practical monometallisra.' 
Under the Consulate and the first Empire [1804-1814], that 
is to say, during the period immediately after the famous law 
of March, 1803, 52 millions of francs were coined in gold and 
18 millions of francs in silver. But the disproportion in such 
coinage was greater under the Restoration: then for 1,217 
millions of silver coinage only 442 millions of gold were coined; 
and under Louis Phillippe for 216 millions in gold 1.693 
millions were coined in silver." This shows thai bimetallism 
even if established by law, resolves itself completely or in part 
into monometallism, according to the commercial value of the 
two precious metals. The monetary standard and the value 
of the two metals have never been established by mere chance 
or caprice. It resulted naturally that about the year 1852 silver 
was at a premium over gold, and it was also a natural result 
that determined the premium of gold over silver after 1870. 
About 1866 France was preparing to change her monetary 
system to gold monometallism, and she did so to satisfy the 
needs of her conmierce. while the political events hindered her 
in its accomplishment. The same needs impelled Germany 
to establish monometaUism in 1873. When France adopted 
gold monometallism, the task was undertaken and completed 
by its merchants. It is not the demonetization of German 
silver that caused the depreciation of that metal. Silver after 
1870 depreciated not only on account of the influence of 
increased production, but also because it proved to be a more 
inconvenient medium in international exchange than gold. In 
fact, international trade developed prodigiously after i860. 
Since 1870 the economic market has tended to become more 

' Bunhentet, ^ mnal argtni. Pahs, 1S93, p. 311. 
Romaoetll, Ltgitlma»mt, t c»»iatat»t mtatlmrU, ArrUviP A' SttHilkt : Roma, 

tin. r, fuc IV, p. 11. 
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and more international and universal. In monetary history 
each economic market has for its monetary standard some 
commodity greatly prized at a given time and in a given 
country, either for its practical or ornamental use. We have 
many illustrations of this point : Ireland had her codfish money, 
Virginia her tobacco money, etc. 

Messadaglia, one of the greatest economists of Europe, 
demonstrates, in his History and Statistics of tlve Precious Metals, 
that the choice of the precious metals for coinage purposes 
has never been arbitrary or merely conventional. The very 
nature of things has determined the selection. This work, by 
far the best of the kind ever written, should be better known, 
although the great modesty of its author has prevented its 
being published except in a magazine.^ 

What we have said above should be said concerning the 
commodities which served as media of exchange among primi- 
tive races. As these primitive economic markets broadened 
and came into contact with each other, the need was felt of 
a money recognized and accepted by other people. Ridgeway 
has demonstrated better than anyone else^ the slow selection 
of numerous monetary standards, continually decreasing in 
number but gradually becoming more universal. Monetary 
standards whose intrinsic value is greater always prevail. 
Even if Wolosky's assertion that '^Nature produces metals, and 
the law fixes their value," holds true when applied to a 
particular country, it is fallacious when applied to international 
relations. In the commerce between two different countries 
the power of the law cannot cause the rise in value of coined 
metals, and when commerce becomes international and uni- 
versal, the need of a recognized monetary standard becomes 
more pressing. The very economic evolution of the day, with 
the constant interchanging of the recognized standards of gold 
and silver, tends to establish permanently gold monometallism. 

' A. Messadaglia, La storia e la statistica dei metalli preziosi^ Archivio di Statistical 
Roma, 1881, p. 18. — When Messadaglia was writing, silver had not fallen to its 
present value, nor had the production of gold increased, a thing which happened 
in the following years. At that time the distribution of gold and silver was such 
as to show that both metals were necessary for coinage. 

* W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards^ Cam- 
bridge and New York, 1892. 
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When Rome became the center of the world, gold more 
and more displaced silver in foreign traffic' The same thing 
happened during the great revival of learning, which was the 
most important event in the history of Europe:" the inter- 
national commerce of the Italian republics made them feel the 
necessity of a universal money. Florence' was the first to 
adopt the gold standard; the other republics followed her 
example. In Holland, during the beginning of her commercial 
supremacy, great inconveniences were met with on account of 
the great variety of coins flowing into her market. They had 
to resort to the Plakkaats, whicli were official edicts, passed 
at certain intervals, by which the price of the various coins was 
fixed in gold weight. In one of these acts of 1606 we find the 
fixed ratio of more than one thousand different coins. We 
meet with a parallel case .it the beginning of the wonder- 
ful development of England's commerce. It is. therefore, 
impossible to have gold and silver money at the same time, and 
accordingly England in 1816 decided upon gold as the sole 
standard. Edward Atkinson has treated the question better 
than anyone else, since he has brought to bear upon its study 
his wide learning and his valuable experience gained in fifty 
years spent in banking and commercial transactions. His pre- 
decessors treated the question only in a theoretical way, with 
the a priori theories of some eminent authors utterly lacking 
in experience and aflected by the dogmas of a visionary study. 
Atkinson's experience enabled him to atlinn, that if London 
has become the banking center of the world, and if she rules its 
entire commerce, it is due to the safety and stahilhy of the 
only English money, the pound sterling. 113.0016 grains of 
pure gold.* In fact, with silver money the English market 
could never have exercised over the European market an 
influence -so absolute and overwhelming as it has done." 



ui, mn^y ff Rcmt. HI. vi% (New Yotk, i888). 
■ P. VUlul, NiuiU M»«ki«vtUi t i ium ttmpi, Mllano, 1894, Vol. I' 
• P. VllUH. 1. c. 
' E. Aiktnton, I. c. 

' Th« umo thing happvnvd In Floicncp. whrti the (fuc sol 
mrlgUnK 71 gnini fine, from which (Utndud li tu> never dcpartod 
C(. W. A. SiMw. HUttrt */ Citrmuy (IB96), p. 301. 
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But it is a very important fact and should be noted, that 
neither in Rome, nor in the Italian republic, nor in Holland, 
nor in England, is the superiority of these economic markets 
determined by their gold standards. This is the result of the 
economic conditions of those markets, it is a manifestation 
of these conditions. In the XlVth century there was a lack 
of gold money in Florence. Silver money reappears with 
Cosimo I. Ricardo is correct: gold, as a sequence of the 
commercial competition, is distributed among the different 
countries of the world, and adjusts itself to that natural traffic 
which would take place if this metal did not exist. The 
Argentine Republic does not find herself in poor financial 
condition because she is wanting in gold, but rather her poor 
economic conditions have caused the outflow of gold.^ 

Every country has the money that it deserves, and its 
economic circumstances will allow. Poor money is the mani- 
festation of the poor economic conditions of a country. When 
Italy, after the crisis of 1887, had to pay several millions of 
debts to foreign countries, she could only pay them with 
commodities or with gold, which is accepted as a commodity 
for its intrinsic value. Accordingly, if the United States have 
a good wheat crop, they yearly pay with its exportation for 
the greater part of the European imports. But, if such a crop 
fails, gold has to flow out of the country. It is on this account, 
as we know, that the United States sometimes resort to a 
special kind of public loan in order to call back the gold from 
abroad. Resorting to such means, the United States have 
been able to keep their good money. On the other hand, other 
countries have adopted a measure entirely different, which 
ruined their money. When gold money had left them, instead 
of getting it back by means of a loan abroad,^ they preferred to 
issue paper money, which was a loan extorted from all the 
citizens of the state. This happened in Italy. To restore the 
balance of trade, and to pay the debts contracted with foreign 

' E. Atkinson, 1. c. 

^ That can happen only when the economic equilibrium is a momentary phe- 
nomenon, as in the United States. But a country, economically a unit, may in 
vain recall its gold from abroad, for hardly has the gold returned when its out- 
flow begins again, or it is obliged to remove it from circulation. 
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countries, Italy was left without gold money. Then, since the 
bulk of her imports and the interest on foreign debts exceeded 
her exports, she met with a yearly deficit. In order to make 
up this deficit, the subsidiary silver coins, the one and two- 
franc pieces were sent abroad,' Such a thing happened both 
in 1893 and 1894. Had Italy been able to make up this deficit 
by means of commodities, had she been able to increase her 
exports, her silver pieces would have remained in the country 
with the gold money. The sorrowful complaint of the Spanish 
Cortes was indeed childish, when they addressed a petition 
to the King at Valladolid in 1442, because the foreign mer- 
chants drew the money out of the country. Those innocent 
Spanish Representatives failed to see that it was the fault of 
the people, who only bought commodities of foreigners without 
exporting any at all. The foreign merchants, therefore, had to 
get money in return for their commodities. History furnishes 
us many such instances. The same thing happened in Italy 
after 1887: gold and silver flowed out of the country, and we 
were compelled to resort temporarily to inconvertible paper 
money. The rate of exchange in Italy rose to a great height, 
in spite of its fluctuation. But money itself has nothing to 
do with this case: the real source of the evil is the great 
difference between imports and exports. If Italy could suc- 
ceed in exporting more than she imports, the premium of 
exchange which she now pays would disappear, and gold 
money would automatically flow into the countrj'. Even when 
Italy had her own gold currency, the temporary fluctuations 
in her imports and exports brought about some variation in the 
premium on exchange,' The great exportation to France of 
Italian silks during the months of June and July diminished 
the premium on exchange. 
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' Tbe luHan coin circulating In France feached an ai 
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December. 


Janiury. 


1887-88 . 


101.34 


101.68 


1888-89 . 


101.03 


101.62 


1889-90 . 


lOI.II 


101.09 


1890-91 . 


101.37 


101.37 



These figures are noteworthy. They show the gjeat influ- 
ence that the conditions of the trade in commodities had on 
the rise and fall of the rate of exchange. From this it clearly 
appears how just it is to state that the fluctuation of the rate 
of exchange is independent of the bad money which a country 
may have. The redundant circulation of paper money aug- 
ments the prices within the country, but it does not alter the 
ratio of international trade: at Lyons Italian silks are paid for 
in gold, whatever their price in paper money may be in Italy. 
Accordingly, the Italian merchant orders commodities in 
France and pays for them in gold, according to the conditions 
of the French market. The lack of equilibrium caused by 
paper money affects the prices within the country. The 
rate of exchange, however, is the result of importation and 
exportation in reference to the conditions of the credit of a 
given state. If the credit of such a state is good abroad, it 
will supply the great difference between its imports and 
exports, and the rate of exchange is hardly affected by the 
temporary difficulty. But if a country without any credit 
abroad incurs an excess of imports, a premium on exchange 
is the result. If a country lacks credit abroad, there is a high 
premium on exchange, and in such a case it is necessary to 
restore the equilibrium of the economic relations to foreign 
countries. For instance, the United States during the Civil 
War had to pay a very high premium on exchange. But no 
sooner was the war over, than their credit was restored, and 
the premium, which had reached its highest point in July, 
1864, viz.: 285, fell from 200 to 140, and kept on falling, while 
the prices of commodities remained at the same level to which 
the paper currency had brought them. This happened imme- 
diately after the war, viz. 1866-68, and it repeated itself during 
the period that preceded the great crisis of 1873 and also in 
the successive years, 1871-74.^ 

* F. W. Taussig, Results of Recent Investigations on Prices in the United States^ 
in the Bulletin de V Institut International de Statistique, Tome VIII, Vol. ii, p. 32. 
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In Spain the paper currency of the Bank of Spain iocreased 
as follows: 



1883 .370 

l88s .... 469 ■■ 

The annual increase was even greater in the following years: 

18B7 .... 6(3 millions of pc*ctiu. 

1889 .. . 335 

1891 . . . . B14 

In 1891 the premium on exchange rose as high as i4j(, as 
it did in Italy in 1894. But in Spain, as in Italy, the circulation 
was not increased in order to meet the need of the increased 
commercial transactions; it rose on account of the lack of 
economic equilibrium; the paper circulation increased, and it 
was for a time convertible into gold, but it soon became 
inconvertible, and caused the maddest form of public debt. 
Nevertheless, the premium on exchange cannot be an effect of 
such inconvertibility of the paper money; the premium and 
the inconvertibility of the paper money itself are the results 
of the lack of economic equilibrium. Napoleon I did not 
believe in credit, because he was convinced that credit spoiled 
the future. We do not believe that credit always swallows 
up the future, but we must admit that such was the case with 
Italy. The increase in the paper circulation beyond the 
requirements of commerce is a credit in behalf of the citizens, 
which the government borrows of the future. And, likewise, 
3 country incurs a debt weighing on the nation's industries 
when it consumes and imports more than it exports. Then 
again, if any cause at all brings about public distrust — whether 
such a cause be the failure of some economic institution or 
some political panic — the payment of those debts becomes 
necessary, and, if the country is insolvent, it undergoes a crisis. 
It is evident that here the crisis is due to a deranged balance of 
trade, nor can it be overcome unless the circulation reaches its 
regular limits, and unless the balance of trade with the foreign 
countries is gradually restored. 
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On the other hand, Arthur Givinner notes, with a badly- 
feigned complaisance, how great an influence the high premium 
on gold exercises on the foreign trade of Spain. Moreover, 
he asserts that everywhere the depreciation of money acts as 
a tariff on imports and as a premium on exports,^ but this is 
too common an error to make it a matter of blame. As 
everyone knows, this was the main argument put forth by 
Italian protectionists to advocate the levy of duties, after the 
abolition of inconvertible paper money in 1882. Nothing is 
more fallacious than this. Spain, Italy, the Argentine Republic 
and all the other countries that have to pay more or less of a 
premium on exchange find themselves in the same condition 
in which an individual finds himself, when he has disposed 
in advance of all his future gains. We call it a natural thing 
for such a man to limit his expenses and try to increase his 
income. And if he has lost his credit, as is the case with those 
nations that are in financial straits, he will be compelled to 
curtail his expenses while he must strive to increase his income. 
This is the only possible solution offered to him by the difficulty 
which confronts him. There is no other solution. The case is 
exactly the same with nations that meet with economic disaster. 
The protectionists, in gross and unconscious ignorance, attrib- 
ute to the phenomenon of exchange the diminution of the 
imports into those countries having a mixed currency, if there 
is also an increase of exports. This phenomenon seems at first 
sight advantageous to the countries with poor money, because 
the increase of exports is followed by a corresponding decrease 
of imports; but it is in reality due to their lack of balance of 
trade in such countries, which lack has diminished their pur- 
chasing power and has compelled them to develop their exports 
and to sell as much as possible in order to be able to pay their 
debts. Such is the phenomenon in its rough outline: what 
seems an advantage to the countries with poor money and with 
a favorable exchange, is in truth an attempt to repair their 
past lack of foresight; it is the only available means of restoring 
the balance of trade. France, owing to the enormous payments 
which she had to make to Germany after the war of 1870. 

' A. Givinner, La Politica commerciaU delta Spagna, Torino, 1895, p. 107. 
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experienced a great rise in her excliange. Her exports 
increased considerably. But Gide falls into the same error into 
which many others have fallen; for he, too, attributes the 
increase of exports to the stimulus which she received from 
the rise of the rate of exchange,' France increased her 
exports because the debts which countries contract abroad are 
paid with commodities. If countries that have debts abroad, 
and that have poor metal money, export more than they 
import, it is a sacrifice of specie for them. Their currency has 
been ruined by their lack of balance of trade, and their specie 
has gone abroad. To recall it and to restore the balance of 
trade, they must needs resort to the above means; they could 
not do otherwise. They lack credit abroad, and (hey must 
pay with commodities for whatever they buy. If the imports 
diminished, it is the evidence of a spirit of economy instilled 
into them by the economic exhaustion under which they labor.' 
It is useless for countries in good economic condition and 
with good gold money to put forth extra efforts in order 
to increase their exports into those countries which are 
economically ruined on account of their bad currency; the 
latter cannot pay. It is forcing an individual who has 
neither money or credit to buy commodities. It is at 
least amusing to watch those deluded protectionists of Ger- 
many, England and France, who vie with each other in 
envying the poor Latin countries of Europe and America, 
and the old countries of Asia — economically still so young — 
only because all these countries develop their exports a little, 
while their imports either remain stationary or fall off. These 
protectionists of countries which are. nevertheless, at the head 
of economic development, long for bad money and a high rate 
of exchange; they long for what is the strongest proof of the 

I' C. Gide. PriHcifts d'Astumit poHti^itt, Parit, 15^6. p. 341. 
' ThaSjianiBh icuvvrnmonl Dprnl 7Tg>j mil Honk of peicias In ihc jcari 1894-9}. 
Il spent 9 lum aJmoii equal 10 ihls fti \ht iiro prrccdluR jrcat*. But up lu iSSS- 
59 the expcntc* of (he Spaniib Government were as high ai %ia millions of 
pMdtM. and in IS86-.9T Ihcy even irachcd the sum of i>40 miltton*. Bui. >ome- 
iJmei. the iIlfTeience tictnrri'n (he revenue and llic eipenxca wst Krcilei Ihan ijo 
_ Btfllloni. In tSKS'B9 the deficit waa more than 141 milliona. The economy, 
f Ihs following years iraa due la the above deficit. 
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ruin and economic exhaustion of those countries that are 
compelled to yield to a spirit of economy, the advantage of 
which lies in the diminished exports while heavy debts drain 
their last resources. In countries with a poor currency and 
with the resulting premium on exchange, exports often increase 
while imports fall off. This is due to a disturbance of the 
economic balance, and is the result of past errors. It is ridicu- 
lous, therefore, to see such countries envied by those that 
have a good currency, without a premium on exchange, and 
that for this reason find themselves in a state of relative 
economic balance and welfare. 

When Professor Wilhelm Lexis, who is always so exact and 
practical in his scientific hypotheses, affirms that the price of 
wheat at London can be diminished by a depreciation of the 
Indian rupee,^ he is utterly mistaken. He supposes that such 
a depreciation has encouraged the exportation of wheat, but 
he establishes a hypothesis contrary to common sense. During 
the first four months of 1896, 20,516,300 bushels of wheat were 
imported into England, while only 724,000 bushels of Indian 
wheat were imported, which is scarcely one-twentieth of the 
whole importation. What influence can such an importation 
have on determining the prices of wheat in England?^ No 
influence at all. We cannot, therefore, accept what Lexis says; 
the price of wheat in London could not fall on account of a 
depreciation of the Indian rupee when there is so small an 
importation of Indian wheat, and likewise we cannot believe 
that in the first four months of the year 1896 the price of wheat 
in London increased from 0.264 to 0.296, because of an increase 
of seven-hundredths of a shilling in the value of the rupee. 

As is known, the increase in value of the rupee is one of the 
many economic effects of the Chinese- Japanese war. The 
value of the rupee was: 



1890 


1.48 sh. 


I89I 


1.40 


1892 


1.23 


1893 


• . - • • a 


1894 


1.12 


1895 


1. 15 



^ W. Lexis, Agio on Gold and Internationa! Trade^ Economic Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1895, V, 532. 

^ The Economist, monthly trade supplement, May 9, 1896. 
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For the first four months of 1896, 1.22. This increase in the 
value of the rupee could not cause a decrease in the importation 
of Indian wheat to London. Such importation amounted dur- 
ing the first four months of 1895 to 1,791,300, during the first 
four months of 1896 to 724,800. 1.066,500 less in 1896 — a 
decrease of more than one-half. It decreased in spite of the 
fact that the price of Indian wheat at London increased in a 
greater proportion than the price of other kinds of wheat 
increased. The price of other kinds, taken as a whole, 
increased from .264 to ,296, The price of India wheat, 
which was at .250 in 1895, ought to have proportionally risen 
to .280 in 1896, hut it rose to .288. Here we see an increase, 
which balances the rise in the value of the rupee. Thus the 
decreased importation of Indian wheat is more unjustifiable, 
if we attribute it to the rise in the value of the rupee. But, if 
this change in the value of the rupee exercised so great an 
influence over the exportation of wheat as to make it decrease 
more tlian onc-hatf, what would its influence over the whole 
exportation be? 

On the other hand, the total exportation from India for the 
past years has been as follows:' 

l89»-93 1893-9* i89*-^5 

toT.JM.Ooo loj.ogs.soo ■11.037.500 

But the value of the rupee has varied more during these yeajs 
than in 1896. If it has had any influence on the exportation 
of Indian wheat, it has been very limited. In fact, the exporta- 
tion has varied very little. Therefore, the great decrease in 
the importation of Indian wheat to London in 1896 is due to 
other causes. It diminished more than one-half from 1880 to 
1893-94. The exportation of Indian wheat decreases' when 

' Tif Htfnemiit, 189s, p. 75Q. 

* The SMDc IhlnH happened la France. Ttio Indian wheal vrhidi Is impotlod 
Into thai country dectcaftod >s loilowa : 

1S91 . . , . 1.933 quinlata. 

1S91 1.A74 

New from 1B91 to iS^ ihr iHKr ol silvci coniimiDd to tall, il fell tKii in 
Taint, with a caiiotpondlng rise In ibe raloe ol gold. Thl* fact ongtu 10 have 
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there is a fall in the value of the rupee, but it continues to 
decrease even when the rupee tends to rise in value. The 
accidental relation between the two phenomena, therefore, does 
not hold true. There are other causes, which lead to the 
fluctuations of that branch of Indian commerce. 

Edmond Thery, Poinsard^ and many other bimetallists how- 
ever, have collected an enormous quantity of consular reports 
from China, Japan and India to demonstrate, on the authority 
of the consular agents, that the economic development of those 
countries, and the increasing competition which they bring to 
bear on European agriculture and industry, is the result of 
their silver currency. But either those reports are untrue, or 
else they contain dogmatic absurdities, or they are based on 
facts invented or badly interpreted. Francesco Ferrara was 
perfectly right when he declared, in his learned letters to Tullio 
Martello, that those diplomatic reports were not even worth 
the paper on which they are written.* These reports, blindly 
mixed with the principles and corollaries of monetary and tariff 
protection, led to the most erroneous conclusions. Flooded 
as we are with monographs, pamphlets, reports, parliamentary 
speeches, etc., we must not be surprised if even the most sound 
and logical minds are led astray. Bare facts relating to money 
and elementary considerations now escape even the clearest 
intelligence. It could not be otherwise, when truth is buried 
under an enormous mass of groundless theories and data, which 
are badly gathered and worse interpreted. 

The following leading self-contradiction is one among the 
many very curious and characteristic ones. Bimetallists admit 
that their system can become practicable under one condition: 
it must be international. If all the civilized countries do not 
take part in the great reform, if England and Germany refuse to 

encouraged wheat exportation from India, but the facts do not correspond with 
the illogical and strange theories of protection. — Comte Rochaid, La campagne 

bimetalliste^ Paris, 1896. 

' L. Poinsard, La Question mott/taire, Paris, 1895, p. 86 — . E. Th6ry, La crise 
dcs changes, Paris, 1895, pag. 104. See also Board of Trade Journal, April 1894, 
Consular Reports, 1893, No. 1391, 1394. Bulletin Consulaire Franfois, 1891. 

'^ F. Ferrara, Esame storico-critico di economisti e dottrine economiche del secolo 
XVIII e prima meta del XIX, Torino, 1895, v. IV, p. 418. 
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join the rest of the nations, or are willing to come in only 
with their colonies, the experiment is bound to fail.' 

But bimetallists do not realize the fact that if their system 
were adopted by all countries, no one of them would be especi- 
ally benefited by it. If it is true that India, Japan and China are 
better off on account of their silver currency, it is due, accord- 
ing to the theories of protectionists, to the very fact that the 
countries of Europe have a gold currency. On account of this 
difference in currency the countries of the extreme East enjoy 
the upper hand over the countries of the West in the economic 
competition. But when western countries shall also have a 
silver currency, no advantage will accrue to them. The coun- 
tries that now have a gold currency are the creditors of the 
countries with a silver currency or with an inconvertible paper 
currency. If they should abandon the gold to adopt the ^Iver 
standard, they would suffer a heavy loss; all their gold credits 
would be transfonned into silver: that is, they would be 
reduced one-half. This is a strong reason for England, Ger- 
many and France to maintain the gold standard; it is the 
argument of the creditor-countries, according to the saying 
of Mr. Balfour, who is the greatest representative of imperialism 
and economic cmpiricism.- 

' The following 1« Ihc b i racial I istic principle is expoundeil ul llic Ust bimi-lal- 
n»lc CongTcis of Bruxclles. iHqfa. The tiimctftilist Congtois iilopicd ftli. Beer- 
m»tl't molion demanding ibc esiablishmeot of a fixed rallo In ibc value al gvld 
and silver b]r means of ■ general or panlaJ moneiirjr aKfoemcnt among clvlUied 
aatloni. and advocating (he gradual tchabiliiation of sMvpr. Thr Congress 
appiuvcd of the recent resolutions adopted b^ the BiilUh and Belgian pnrlla- 
1 Ihc raonclarj ijucsllon. They expressed ihc hope that Greii Britain 
would lalie the Inillailvr in laitinu «□ iiilDniational discussion on Ihe subject. 
Il fuiiher declared ihai a prellmluar)' and immcdiaie aRrcenient tnighl reiull 
from the to-otabhshincnt of bimetallism by the I7nlicd Stales, ihe (copeninit of 
the Indian mlnlt lor Ihc coinage of silver, ibe turning into silver of pan of the 
r*MT*e of lh« Hank of England, and ihe absorption of a suffldeni auiouul of 
•Urer by the various European sutea."— Th« Daily Ctmriir. April 35. 1896. p. 13. 

* In ■ recent debate on the mnnelarv <iuestion In ihe Hotiae of Conmona, 
Mr. BalfouT said : " Then there ts the credilor-counlry argument. There ii no 
aritumenl that has brought us Into gteaier and juslei discredit with foreign 
countries on the Conlineni of Europe, in America, and oui own Colonkt. than 
the credit or -country atgumcnl. He tells us that the debu of this country aie 
paid with commoditle* ; but ibe commodillc* are etilmated 00 a gold basli, and 
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Therefore, should the countries with a gold currency decide 
to abandon it in order to adopt a silver currency, the immediate 
result would undoubtedly be as follows: 

1st. No benefit whatever would accrue to them in the inter- 
national European commerce with the far eastern countries. 

2d. Furthermore, their credits with those countries, more or 
less economically ruined, would be considerably reduced, and 
the interest which is paid annually with commodities, would 
accordingly diminish. 

3d. The advantage of those countries with inconvertible 
paper money over the countries with a silver currency would 
remain. In order to overcome such an advantage, every 
country that suffers the competition of another with a 
depreciated currency, should immediately adopt the currency 
of the latter. Bamberger, with reason, laughs at the position 
in which Germany would be placed, should she decide to follow 
the advice of protectionists; Germany would not only adopt 
a depreciated currency, but she would also be constantly 
obliged to regulate its value according to the money of the 
country in question. In such a case Germany would not only 
be obliged to issue inconvertible paper money, but, in order to 
reach her object, it would be absolutely necessary for her to 
imitate, in every respect, the operations which the Russian 
Government would realize over her banknotes.* 

All this is grotesque. 

If the bimetallists would for a moment be less blind than 
they appear to be, it is doubtful whether they would feel very 
much flattered by the last result of their system. They would 
soon realize how limited their view is, and how impracticable 
their proposals are, and what poor economists they are. But 

the appreciation of gold which has gone on during the last twenty years has 
resulted in this — that the creditor-country paying in commodities gets a larger 
proportion of commodities than on the original gold value they would have tht* 
slightest right to claim." — The Westminster Rcviciv, August, 1896, Vol. 146, p. 153. 

' Bamberger, L., Lc metal ari^ent (^ la Jin du XlXme si/cU, Paris, 1895. Had 
Russia secured a good currency, as she now seems to have in view, (Sartori, 
Vahboliziont' del corso forzoso in Russia^ in the Rivista di Sociologia^ III, 410, 
1896), Germany would then be forced to devise means to counteract the Argen- 
Hne wheat competition or that of any other country. 
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we have little chance to dcliitle ourselves: protectionists are 
blinded by this real Moloch of liberalism, wrhich they (ear 
more than a Tamerlane. Thej- cannot for a moment recognize 
the beneficent effects, the admirable equilibrium which results 
in the world's economy. 

Protectionism, however, affords an illusorj- economic bal- 
ance. The same is the case with bimetallism, which is only 
a manifestation of the same spirit of protectionism. 

Bimetallism believes in destroying all differences in the value 
of money between the eastern and western countries. But in 
England, in the United States, and in France, coined silver 
will never have the same importance and the same value as 
the silver money used in India, Japan and China. All the 
writers on economic history, from Thorold Rogers, who spent 
almost his whole life in such researches (as he himself states'), 
to the celebrated Tooke, Newraarch. D'Avencl. De Foville, 
Farraglia, Diipre de Saint-Manr and many others, have all 
confimied the great limitation of the economic market of the 
past centuries, the economic ilifferences. and have shown how 
the latter arise. And such great differences are verified very 
often between neighboring markets: the difference between 
Figeac and Rodez is hardly fifteen miles, and still, in [692. the 
price of grain at Figeac was I30)< greater than it wis in Rodez. 

A. Bourgnc has found in the archives of the department of 
Eure, in France, a Registre des apf^ccialions des grains kepi at 
the baihwick of Gisors. Such a historical document is very pre- 
cious on account of the times to which it refers: that is, from 
164810 1652 and from 1698 to 1795: and it is especially valuable 
on account of the careful way in whidi it was kept. The 
Register of the Price of Grains kept at Ifu bailiivick of Gisors gives 
the market price on each Monday of every year. The average 
prices which are derived from it are very trustworthy. From 
1795, in which year this register ends, up to the year IX, the 
prices of the Gisors market arc known. For the following years 
Bourgne has taken the data from the department of Eure, 
which the Ministry of Agriculture publishes. Thus Bourgnc 

■ J. E. T. Ra|t«r«. EtttumU Ittlerfrttatiam w JfuUry, Picfuc to the 3(1 edi- 
tion. 
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has succeeded in giving us the prices of grain from 1648 up to 
our day. 

In the great abundance of statistical data and researches as 
to the price of commodities in the past centuries, no one had 

succeeded in furnishing us with the price of one commodity 
on the same market for the period of over two centuries. 
There is no doubt about the g^reat value of these results given 
bv him.^ 

Price for each hectoliter of gjain, Gisors' market: 

Grain. Barley. Oats, 
francs, francs, francs. 



2.43 



4.16 



425 



In 1 718 we find the price of wheat in the market of Gisors 
was 5.62 fr. It rose from 5.45 fr. in 1733 to 22.48 fr. in 1741, 
and fell again to 5.21 fr. in 1745. Later it rose and varied 
between 10 and 15 francs. From 1761 to 1768 it was somewhat 
lower, and often fell below 10 francs. A period followed, 
longer than the preceding ones, in which the price was higher. 
From 1789 to 1821 it rose: and now it is difficult to find the 
price of wheat at Gisors below 25 francs. On the other hand, 
from 1 82 1 to 1852 said price was a little over fifteen francs. In 
the last period down to 1870, wheat at Gisors was dearer: from 
1854 to 1856 it remained at a price above thirty francs, and in 
the following years never fell below twenty. It is true that at 
Gisors, in the last two centuries and a half, you cannot find 
the price to be the same for two consecutive years. But it 
is also true, and it is important to be noticed, that the prices, 
at times low and at times high, remain stationary during a 
given period of years, as can be readily seen. 

^ A. Bourgne, Le prix du blc depuis 16^0 jusqu h i8go^ Economiste Fran9ais, 
i8()4, p. II. 
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Availing ourselves of the data furnished by Thorold Rogers/ 
we find that in England the average price of one hectoliter of 
wheat was as follows during periods of ten years each, viz.: 
1261-1270, 5.80 fr.; 1361-1370, 7.16 fr.; 1401-1410, 5.60 fr.; 
1 501-15 10, 5.40 fr.; 1 593-1602, 5.33 fr.; 1622-1632, 19.30 fr.; 
1643-1652, 21.68 fr.; 1693-1702, 19.10 fr. For a more recent 
period Jevons finds that, by indicating with the figure 100 the 
price of wheat in England in 1849, ^^ corresponding price in 
1789 was 133; in 1795, 202; in 1809, 245; in 1819, 175; in 
1829, 124; in 1839, 144; in 1859, 120; in 1869, 119.* 

If we take the wages of a Manchester spinner, which had 
nominally decreased on account of the introduction of the 
power looms and the increased number of spindles, and com- 
pare them with the prices of meat and wheat, in place of 
an actual decrease we find a steady increase of wages. Houlds- 
worth, to demonstrate the truth of the above statement to a 
committee of manufacturers, used the following interesting 
statistics.** 



ProdQctlon of a Spinner. 



Tesrt. 

1804 
1814 

1833 



iNamber of Welirht in 
j ThrcAds. Ponodi. i 
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160 
200 
180 
200 
180 
200 



12 

9 
18 

22>i 

»9 
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hoart. 
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74 
69 
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32 


117 1 62>i 
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267 1 85 



While we can disregard the sudden fluctuations in the price 
of wheat and confine ourselves to its normal movements, which 
are due to causes more general and stable, regardless of those 
fluctuations, we cannot possibly demonstrate to what extent 
the movement in the price of wheat can reflect the prices of 
other commodities. 



' Rogers, J. E. T.. History of Agruulture and Prices in Englamd^ Vol. I, p. 
245 : Vol. iv, p. 292 ; Vol. v, p. 276. 

* W. S. Jevons, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, Vol. xxxii, p. 446. 

' SchuUe-Gaevernitz, La grandi Industrie^ Paris, 1895, p. 63. 
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In such abundance of data it is impossible to find in those 
prices any relation of cause and effect. D'Avenel has contrib- 
uted very much to our information in gathering such data. He 
cannot help smiling at the expense of M. Gamier and several 
others, who are in the habit of taking the price of only one 
commodity as a criterion for the price of others. Such men 
have gone astray in admitting that the price of a conmiodity 
selected by them should be less influenced by conmiercial 
fluctuations. Wheat generally has been the commodity selected 
by them, therefore D'Avenel repels the inference made; and 
states that if wheat now is scarcely worth twice as much as it 
was worth in France during the period 1351-1375 (9 fr.), pork 
is worth four times as much, and meat six times as much. On 
the other hand, fish sold for one-third less. Then a day laborer 
received 90 centimes per day, while nowadays he receives 2.50 
fr. The soil produced six times less than what it produces 
to-day, and its value was nineteen times less.^ If no relation 
can be established between the fluctuations in the price of such 
commodities and that of wheat, it is very important to notice 
that none of them, aside from the yearly fluctuations due to 
temporary causes, follow a well-determined tendency and direc- 
tion. This is what we have minutely noted in reference to 
the movements in the price of wheat. From the reign of 
Henry II and the beginning of that of Charles IX (1551-1575) 
to the present day, the average prices of commodities have 
fallen as 3 to i . 

The expression "cost of living'' fails to explain such a 
complex result, even if the working of the numerous prices of 
commodities cooperate in bringing it about. The cost of 
living, or rather the power to acquire money, which means 
the same, but is more explicit, varies from one country to 
another, still better, from one center of production to another, 
therefore, certain products are dearer in one than they are in 
another, consequently the complex cost of living differs. The 
price of wheat has decreased, owing to the greater facilities 
of transportation of the American and Indian wheat to Europe. 
But the wheat which remains on the American and Indian 

^ G. D'Avcnel, La fortune privt^e, Paris, 1895, p. 3. 
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markets fails to feel the influence of the decreased price of 
transportation to Europe, but it feels an entirely opposite j 
influence. American or Indian wheal in Europe costs les^f 
hence the importation of it into Europe increases, while foi 
the same reasons the price of wheat on the exporting markets 
tends to increase. The purchasing power of money not only 
varies from Paris to Lyons, or between two towns of the same 
country, but it varies even for the simple fact that the seasons 
vary. In a city hke Rome, with almost half a million inhabi- 
tants, owing to the simple fact of the foreign colonies, and of 
the Italians from other cities coming there to spend the winter 
season, the general cost of living increases as also does the 
cost of more useful commodities. But in large cities the cost 
of living varies quite a little, according to their difTerent 
sections, especially when you compare the more with the less 
central sections; at Paris the cost of living in the Faubourg 
Monlmartre differs from that in the Champs Elyseea, 

From 1S25 to 1850, French Government bonds yielded on an 
average \.y% Now the 3;^ bonds yield only 2.94^ to the holder.' 
Since 1869 the actuarial interest of all insurance companies has 
fallen at least .20;^.' In iSfiQthe English 3!( consols yielded 3.2S)<; 
nowadays the rate of interest has fallen by about one per cent. 
But this reduction in the rate of interest has not been uniform 
in all countries. Luzzatti' has classified the countries with 
various interest-rates as follows: the first category includes 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland; 
and in these countries the interest trial ranges from 2 to 33(. 
In Denmark. Austria, Hungary. Spain, Norway, Russia, 
Roumania and Italy it varies from three to five per cent. 
In the category arc included all those states where the 
interest ranges from six lo eighl per cent. Scrvia and 
Portugal have six per cent.; Greece 0|^;(; Bulgaria even 

' Bulhelcmjr Rejr. L'iwirrtt. Pari*. 1S91. 



* h.^tjmnk, tt mtrttUrmfmtJfi v^lmri wuHHire$, 9xfu« Pollltque 
l«msBraire, juUlot 1896. p. iij. 

* L. Lniuiii, B*»tlit f^ftUri, Rom*, tSgf, Ptcfaatone, p. 17. 
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8j^.^ When J. S. Mill said, many years ago, that capital had 
become cosmopolitan, he made one of his wonted hasty and 
exaggerated statements. 

The cost of capital differs according to countries, neverthe- 
less nothing else can be so easily transported. The economic 
market for capital is considered as the most international. 

In the latter half of this century wages have increased in 
every country. But what is the meaning of such an increase? 
Let us take two neighboring countries: France and England. 
The wages of the farm laborers have increased as follows: 

England.* France.' 



Tear. 


ShllllDgt per Week. 


Year. 

1 


Franca per Day. 


1776 
1850 
1878 


7 3 

9 6 

14 6 


1788 
1852 
1882 


0.60 
1.42 
2.22 



The wages of the French farmer in a little more than a century 
have almost quadrupled, while on the other hand, the wages 
of the English farmer have hardly doubled. The same in other 
trades. The following wages were paid to the coal miners of 
Belgium and France: 

Belgium. France. 



Year. 



Francs per Day. 



1841-52 

1853-64 
1865-76 

1880-87 



1.38 

2.33 
2.24 

2.99 



Year. 


Franca per I>ay. 


1847 
1867 

1884 
1887 


2.06 

2.88 

3.83 
3.72 



Dr. Pain, Chairman of the Board of Guardians of Cardiff, 
affirms that there are several thousands of miners who earn 
from 13 to 17 francs per day.** 

^ Lorini devotes many pages of his volume, La montta ed il principio d^l costo 
comparativo, Roma, i8g6, to refute the classical economist's doctrine of the move- 
ment of capital. He tries to demonstrate that capital moves very readily. A 
consideration of the various rates of interest yielded in various countries would 
have convinced him of the contrary. 

^ V. Pareto, Cours d\'conojnic politique ^ Lausanne, 1896, p. 27S. 

' A. Dc Foville, La France £conomique, Paris, 1889. 

* " There are many hundreds of coal trimmers who earn ;f 3 to 4 a week. There 
is a gauger who works under these, and without any difficulty earns from 30J. to 
£2 a week."— Cf. Drage, The Problem of the Aged Poor, London, 1896, p. 38. 
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I have chosen European coiiiitries with a high-wage level. 
The differences would have been far greater if I had compared 
the wages of Russian, Polish and Italian workmen with those 
of the Englishmen. Less hy far are the wages of the Japanese. 

A Japanese weaver receives httle over two dollars per month. 
A woman weaver $1.75, the farmer $1.22, and the woman $0,68. 
that is, the man about seven francs and the woman one-half as 
much,' The wages of the Chinese and Hindu are lower still- 
William Petty, Temple and Houghton in the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries would have called it a sign of superiority 
of the Chinese and Japanese trades. Many remain sceptical 
at the demonstration offered by Smith, in spite of all his facts 
and psychological and physiological proofs, that the economic 
superiority of a country over another is due to the amount of 
wages paid. McCulloch was the first clearly to demonstrate 
that the high wages paid in America. England and Holland, in 
place of being detrimental, were advantageous to the economic 
development of those countries. The economists Rau, Ros- 
Cher, Walker and Gunton. and many who have followed, but 
Senior especially, recognized the truth of this economic princi- 
ple, rendered popular by Ludwig Brentano, and his disciple. Dr. 
Gcrhardt von Schulze-Gaevernitz. by Lutgi Albertini, by Kae. 
but above all by Schoenhof, an American business man, who 
named the theory "The Economy of High Wages." There- 
fore, at the present time, very few will believe in the falladotis 
theory that low wages establish an economic superiority in 
international competition. TTie Chinese or Japanese workman 
who receive such low wages, which arc the only possible ones, 
owing to the poorly developed state of the home industries, 
would be utterly unable to live on hts wages, not only in New 
York, Paris or London, but even in the humblest European 
village. Apparently the wages of the Chinese workman and 
those of the European are widely different, but compared with 
their power of purchase in their respective countries, the 
difference becomes much less. A series of natural phenomena, 
hard to define, determine the social economic organization of 
the various countries, from the industrial and economic 

' Sm L'&mumiiU Emrtf/fn, 15 Mirt. 1S96. p. ]aj. 
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development to the varying cost of living. If we consider a 
single phenomenon in order to infer either the superiority or 
inferiority of one in respect to the other, we arrive at a 
classification like the one by Tounescemer, who distinguishes 
vegetables as either trees or herbs. Judged by its climate, 
Italy is the garden of Europe, but judged by the conditions 
of Italy's agriculture, such a title becomes purely ironicaL 
When J. S. Mill says: wages depend on the demand and supply 
of labor, or as it is often expresed, by the relation of the 
population to capital* he, as well as Caimes,* Sidgfwick* and 
several others, fall into a common error, by having failed to 
observe that, if the amount of wages are determined by any- 
thing, it is determined by the conditions and the cost of living 
in the several economic and social environments: wages are 
relatively high where the cost of living is high, while they are 
low where the cost of living is low. Besides, wages are 
influenced by several other causes. 

The improved means of transportation and the widened field 
of economic markets have modified or totally banished certain 
differences in the value of precious metals and commodities; 
apparently a balance of trade has been established in the 
economic market of the world. Now gold and silver are 
quoted at the same ratio in the leading markets of the world, 
and it would be impossible to find an instance parallel to 1324, 
when the relation of gold to silver in Florence was i : 13.62, 
while in France the proportion was i : 12.60; twenty years 
later, in 1344, the rate fell to 1:11.'* On the other hand, in 
the IXth century the "ratio in Florence and Milan was i :9.25. 
But even though the economic isolation of the middle ages has 
largely disappeared, the natural differences between the two 
countries are still left, and will never disappear, but will produce 
equally important and natural differences in the economic and 

' J. S. Mill, Political Econotny\ Book II, ch. xi, § i. 

* Cairncs, J. E., Leading Principles, Book II, ch. i, §5. 

^ Sidgwick, Principles 0/ Political Economy, Book II, ch. viii, §1. See also 
Taussig, F. W., IVages and Capital, 1890, p. 76-77. 

** Villari, Storie Fiorentine, Firenze, i82g, Vol. i. Shaw, History of Currency^ 

p. 18. 
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social conditions of those countries. The economic condition 
of Roumania is very inferior to that of England, owing to the 
high rale of interest; while in England capita] is abundant at 
a very low rate. Nevertheless, wheat is cheaper in Roumanta 
thau it is in England; money has a greater purchasing power 
in Roumania, or rather, the cost of Uving is lower. On the 
other hand, the productive powers of the EngHsh workman and 
his better skill arc superior to those of the Koumaman 
workman. Were it possible to continue and weigh all these 
and other factors, we should be able then to ascertain which 
of the two countries is superior in international competition, 
or in any one line of production. This is not possible, but the 
ultimate result of those social and natural conditions determine 
the respective positions of two countries in international com- 
petition. 

The same kind of money varies considerably when it is 
applied to measure the prices of two different economic 
markets. On the other band, the bimetallists mistake the effect 
for the cause, and delude themselves by thinking that inter- 
national bimetallism would place all countries on an equal 
footing in the international competition. It would be sufTicient 
to take a hundred franc banknote and spend it in Belgium, to 
find that the value of the note had changed: on July 31st, 1896, 
its value in Belgium was 100.05 fr.; while in Germany it was 
worth 100.08 fr.; loo.og (r. in Austria; 100.19 fr- i" England; 
100.37 fr. in Switzerland; 100.87 tr. in the United States; 101 
fr. in Holland ; 107.37 fr. in Italy; 119.86 fr. in Spain; 150 fr. 
in Russia; 159.63 fr. in India; 177.25 fr. in Greece; 187.15 fr. 
in Japan; 190.56 fr. in China; 194-27 fr. in Mexico; 270.83 fr. 
in Brazil; 274.72 fr. in Chili; and 284.50 fr. in the .\rgentinc 
Republic. In no country have the hundred francs of France 
the same value. But if to this intrinsic and nominal value 
could be added the variations caused by other agencies at work 
in those economic markets, the difference would be still greater 
in the value of the hundred French francs, owing to the 
many and continuous Hucluations in the prices of those 
countries. King Peter IV of Aragon. in 1346, ordered the 
coinage of a gold coin identical with that of Florence. But 
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such a coin was too high for the economic market of Aragon, 
and Peter IV was forced to recall his edict and issue another, 
by which he ordered the coinage of a standard money equal to 
the French. A great crisis followed, and poverty was so 
appalling that the Cortes of Medina del Campo were compelled 
to issue the famous edict scaling down the money.^ 

The value of money reflects the economic and natural 
conditions of the different markets. They exist independently 
of money. If those natural conditions favor the international 
competition in an economic market or do not favor it, the value 
of the money of such a market will reflect such a state of affairs. 
As the barometer marks fair and stormy weather, and the ther- 
mometer heat or cold, without one instrument acting upon the 
other, so money measures the economic condition of markets. 
In Florence, in 1347, the ratio of gold to silver was lower than 
abroad. The wool manufacturers paid their workmen in silver, 
while their credits abroad were paid in gold.* Nevertheless, 
this apparent loss did not cause their economical ruin: the price 
of wool reflects the increased wages in silver. Money never 
can act artificially. It only reflects the economic condition of 
the market using it. 

If the advice of bimetallists should be followed by all 
countries, regardless of their interests and historical traditions, 
and if they should adopt silver as a universal money, although 
countless reasons are against it, as the various monetary 
conferences have clearly shown, it would be impossible to find, 
soon after its adoption, the same nominal value of money, even 
in two neighboring countries. 

G. M. FlAMINGO. 

Rome, Italy. 



^ Juan de Dios dc la Rada y Delgado, Bihliografia numismatica Espanola, 

Madrid, 1886. 

2 G. Villari, 1. c. 



THE FRANCHISES OF GREATER NEW YORK. 

STUDENTS of municipal government in America have 
usually devolcd tliemsclves so exclusively to the forms 
of city government that they have had little time left in which 
to consider what purposes those forms are intended to subserve. 
Jn like manner the State legislatures, when framing city char- 
ters, have been at great pains to construct as the central feature 
of each municipal goveniment a complex and unwieldy local 
legislature modeled more or less closely upon their own 
organization, without making sufficient allowance for the 
widely different functions to be performed. This is reversing 
(he processes of nature, which always makes the structure to 
fit its particular functions; and one result of this illogical mode 
of procedure is that when it comes to the actual work of 
municipal administration the ready-made city councils are 
usually found lo be misfits. It is therefore encouraging to 
lind a charter in which more attention than usual is paid to 
mtmicipal functions; and this is the case with the charter of 
Greater New York, although the {loinls which gave the Charter 
Commission most trouble, and led to most discussion both by 
ihe Commissioners and by the public, were matters relating to 
structure and the power of removal. 

In no respect has the failure of city councils in America been 
greater or more disastrous than in their relations to companies 
enjoying or applying for municipal franchises; for not only 
have these special privileges in the public streets usually been 
given away with little or no return to the city in any form, 
but the authorities granting them have either failed to retain 
or neglected to exercise adequate powers of regulation and 
control. In short, corporations created 5uppose<lly to serve 
the public have too often become the masters of the public's 
representatives, cither through outright corruption or through 
the more refined arts of the lobbyist. There is no reason to 
suppose that New York had been worse than many another 
city in this respect, and yet the Iiand of the franchise-grabber 
has left a dark stain upon its history. 
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The methods of g^ranting franchises in New York City 
hitherto have been utterly unsystematized and of very uneven 
merit, but their very variety makes them suggestive and useful 
for purposes of study. The ferries have always been kept well 
in hand by the city authorities, at least ever since the days of 
Peter Stuyvesant, whose perquisite the ferry rent was; for even 
at that time the magistrates of New Amsterdam licensed the 
ferrymen. There was a time, indeed, before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when there was little ferry traffic, and 
when the ferry was a very simple affair which needed no regu- 
lation by the authorities. We are told that "Comelis Dircksen, 
who had a farm in that vicinity, came at the sound of a horn, 
which hung against a tree, and ferried the waiting passengers 
across the river in a skiff, for the moderate charge of three 
stivers in wampum."^ But the travel across the East River 
increased rapidly, until there was "daily confusion occurring 
among the ferrymen on Manhattan Island, so that the inhabi- 
tants are waiting whole days before they can obtain a passage, 
and then not without danger, and at an exorbitant price ;"^ and 
so it became necessary to bring the business under governmental 
control. In 1654 Governor Stuyvesant and his council enacted 
that no person should ferry without a license from the city 
magistrates, required suitable accommodations to be provided, 
and fixed the tolls. The burgomasters had made application 
for the ferry rent as a source of municipal revenue, but as long 
as Peter Stuyvesant remained in power the city authorities 
were obliged to be content with the power of issuing the 
licenses. Under English rule the ferry rent was for many years 
the chief source of municipal income, and together with the 
revenue from the city wharf paid most of the ordinar}' 
municipal expenses. The right of the city to control the ferry 
monopoly and to make it a source of revenue was confirmed 
by successive royal charters, and in order to prevent unauthor- 
ized competition the Cornbury charter also granted to the city 
of New York all the unappropriated land between high and 
low water mark on the Long Island side, with power to 

^ Mrs. Lamb, History of the City of New York, i, 86. 
* Stiles, History of the City of Brooklyn, iii, 507. 
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establish anil maintain one or more ferries. This power to 
estalilish additional ferries was employed just before the 
Revolution to increase the number from one to three. The 
rent of the Old Ferry had gradnally increased in the course 
of a century from scarcely more than one hundred pounds, in 
the currency of the colony, to some five or six limes that 
amount; or, to speak more exactly and in modern terms, from 
$257.50 in 1674 to $1375 in 1771; but when the additional 
ferries were established no single franchise was cjuite so valuable. 
The leases were commonly sold at auction, or "public outcry," 
even as early as the sevenieentli centnry: and they usually 
included the use of ferrj* houses and their appurtenances on 
both sides of the river. In 1805 the new lessee was required 
to pay for the boats at a valuation fixed by arbitrators; and 
this practice has survived to the present day. 

The first steam ferry boats, launched in 181 1 and the 
following year, navigated the North River; but in i8r4 Robert 
Fulton and William Cutting obtained a franchise for twenty- 
five years for a steam ferry to Brooklyn, agreeing to pay $4,000 
a year for the first eighteen years and $4,500 thereafter. This 
Fulton Ferry franchise turned out lo be so valuable that only 
three years before it expired it was sold, together with 
l>oais and equipment of no great value, for $100,000. The 
Fulton and South Ferries were afterward consolidated under 
the management of the New York and Brooklyn Ferry Com- 
pany, which in lime acquired several other ferries and developed 
into the Union Fcrrj' Comi>any of to-day. The tolls for foot 
passengers were reduced during the forties and early fifties 
from four cents to three, two, and even one cent, but rose again 
to two cents, or about one cent and a half when tickets were 
bought In 1871, by renewing the franchise at a nominal 
rental, the city secured the concession of one-cent fares during 
certain hours in the morning ant! evening; but much 10 the 
company's surprise, it was found that this reduction increased 
the receipts instead of diminishing them. Yet notwithstanding 
this object lesson, ihe reduction of tolls on other ferries required 
the intervention of the legislature. 
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The ferry franchises were not always sold at auction in 
former times, t)ut in 1853 the legislature made that formality 
imperative, and limited the duration of the franchises to ten 
years. The result has been a fairly large and constantly 
increasing revenue from the ferries, and in some cases remark- 
ably good terms have been made. The largest sums are still 
received from the Union Ferry Company, which pays seven 
and three-fourths per cent, of its g^oss receipts; of some 
$330,000 received from the ferries in 1896, exclusive of wharf 
rent and taxes, this company paid $64,427. 

The street railway companies have always been treated much 
more leniently than the ferries; their franchises are without 
any time limit, and in some instances they have been gfiven 
away without compensation. A wrong beginning was made 
when the first street railway franchise was granted in 1831; 
for no provision was made for payments to the city in case 
the experiment should prove successful. Some twenty years 
later, when the era of street railway building began in earnest, 
the license fee required of stages was made applicable to street 
cars; and this fee was afterwards increased from twenty dollars 
to fifty, with a half rate for one-horse cars. From i860 to 1874 
the franchises were granted by the State legislature, instea^i 
of the city council, and during the latter part of this period the 
plan of reserving to the city three per cent, of the gross 
receipts was adopted in several cases, and one franchise 
was sold at auction. A constitutional amendment adopted at 
the election of 1874 changed all that; it prohibited special 
legislation granting the right to lay railway tracks or any 
exclusive franchise, and required as conditions precedent to 
the construction of any street railway the consent of the local 
authorities, and also the consent of the owners of one-half the 
value of the alnitting property, or in default of the latter an 
order of the General Term of the Supreme Court based upon 
the report of three special commissioners that the road ought 
to be built. This amendment was supplemented in -1884 
by a statute requiring companies thereafter constructing street 
railways in cities of 250,000 or more inhabitants to pay into 
the municipal sinking fund at least three per cent, of the gross 
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receipts for the first five years and five per cent, thereafter. 
But the granting of franchises by the common council turned 
out worse then than the oUl plan of special legislation, as the 
people realized when the Broadway franchise, for which one 
company had ofTered the city one million dollars, was given 
lo another company in return for just one-half that amount 
paid to the aldermen for their individual benefit. No sooner 
was the proof of this wholesale bribery made public than the 
State legislature passed a law requiring all street railway 
franchises to be sold at public auction to the bidder offering 
the highest percentage of the gross receipts; the minimum 
percentages remaining the same as before, This statute, 
known as the Cantor Act in honor of its author, was aftenvard 
incorporated in the General Railroad Law. and its application 
restricted to New York City. It has resulted in the sale of 
franchises for higher percentages than ever before — much 
higher in some instances — but as yet the receipts of the ciiy 
treasury show the effects of its operation only in part. 

Although all the surface railway lines in the borough of 
Manhattan have been brought under the control of two giant 
corporations, their financial obligations to the city remain the 
same as before; and thus it happens that from some the city 
receives only the license fees which siir^-ive from the period of 
stages, while others pay a stated amount yearly or a percentage 
of their receipts. The Third .\vcnuc Railroad Company 
refuses to pay anything whatever on account of ils main line, 
on the ground that the old license fees do not apply to cable 
cars; and the highly favored "Huckleberry" road to the Bronx, 
whose franchise was granted by special act of the legislature,' 
also pays nothing at all. The total receipts from street railways 
in 1896, exclusive of taxes, were only $302,111, or much less 
than the corresponding revenue from the ferries; nor is this 
an exceptional case. Yet it is evident enough that the street 
railway franchises are much more valuable than the fcny 
franchises, especially as the city of New York as heretofore 
constituted has had jurisdiction and control over only one end 
of most of the ferry routes. The most that can be said of the 

Laws of iBga, chap. 5«u. 
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city's relations to the street railways as a whole, therefore, 
is that New York has been more fortunate than most American 
cities; which is saying very little indeed. The revenue from 
this source during the year just previous to consolidation was 

$351383. 

In dealing with the elevated railway the city has been even 

less successful. The four Hues now operated under lease by 
the Manhattan Railway Company were originally built by three 
separate corporations, only one of which was required to pay 
the city anything for the occupation of the streets. The West 
Side and Yonkers Patent Railway Company, afterward the 
West Side Elevated (Patented) Railway Company, which built 
the southern half of the Ninth Avenue line, had its franchise 
on condition of paying five per cent, of its net receipts, to be 
used in improving the streets in which its structure was erected. 
Its successor, the New York Elevated Railroad Company, built 
the Third Avenue line and the remainder of the Ninth Avenue 
Hne under an act of the legislature which provided that con- 
necting routes might be built "with all the rights and with 
like effect as though the same had been a part of the original 
route;" but the courts held that this applied to powers only, and 
not lo burdens, and hence that the percentage was payable 
only on the receipts of the original part of the Ninth Avenue 
line.^ This decision so complicated the accounts that nothing 
has actually been paid for many years. 

But if the city has been more or less unsuccessful in dealing 
with its railways, its gas and electric privileges have been given 
away by the council and the State legislature with scarcely any 
attempt to secure compensation. When gas first came into 
use the franchises were limited to short terms of years, but this 
prudent custom soon gave way to grants of franchises limited 
only by the corporate life of the recipients, if at all, and without 
any return to the city. Only one company, which has but 
recently begun to supply gas on Manhattan Island, is required 
to pay a percentage of its receipts. Electric lighting com- 
panies, telephone companies, and other corporations using 
electricity pay nothing at all; though at some future time they 

^ City of N. Y. V. Manhattan Ry. Co., 143 N. Y., i. 
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may contribute indirectly through the subway companies whose 
conduits they occupy, for when the profits of these companies 
exceed an average of ten per cent, a year the entire excess is 
to go to the city. 

Nor have the corporations enjoying municipal franchises 
made up to the public in reduced charges for the lack of 
adequate cash payments to the city ireasury. The ferries, to 
be sure, which pay very well for their franchises, have also had 
their tolls reduced to a moderate basis. The elevated railway, 
also, which formerly had a ten-cent (are except at certain hours 
in the morning and evening, is now well content %vith a uniform 
charge of five cents. But the surface railways are still charging 
the same fare as in the middle of the century, when street | 
railways were an uncertain experiment. Nor has the Icngi 
of the lines increased materially, as it has in many other cities,-^ 
for there were lines extending to the Harlem forty years ago; 
though to be sure the consolidation of the companies and the 
resulting free transfers have made some of the side streets 
accessible without the payment of an extra fare. The price 
of gas is less than in the days when gas was a novelty and a 
luxury, but the fall in price has by no means kept pace with 
the cheapening of production, and of late the legislature has 
been especially reluctant to reduce the rates further. Such 
reductions as have been ordered, including the piecemea] l^s- 
laiion at the last session which will bring the price down to a 
dollar by the end of the century, are probably no greater than 
a far-sighted self-interest would have led the companies to 
adopt of their own free will. 



The reader will have noticed thai the relations of the lesser 

New York 10 its monopolies of transit, lighting, and the like 

are fully as complicated as they arc unsatisfactory ; and he will 

be ready to believe, withonl proof in detail, that the local 

regulations and special legislation afTectiug Brooklyn. Long 

I Island City, and Staten Island do not tend to simplify the 

I franchise situation in Greater New York as a whole. The new 

I charter, however, does simplify the law regarding future grants 

lin two distinct ways; for it not only brings all five boroughs 
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under the same statute, but also prescribes a single set of 
regulations for all kinds of street franchises. The chapter on 
franchises is given a place of honor in the charter between the 
chapters on the Municipal Assembly and the Executive; and 
it opens with this significant sentence: 

"The rights of the city in and to its water front, ferries, wharf property, land 
under water, public landings, wharves, docks, streets, avenues, parks, and all 
other public places are hereby declared to be inalienable." 

The instrument then proceeds to limit the duration of all 
street franchises and prescribe the procedure necessary for 
granting them. No franchise or right to use the streets of the 
city may be granted for a longer period than twenty-five years; 
but provision may be made for renewals at fair revaluations 
covering not more than a second quarter of a century. At 
the expiration of every franchise the plant and the property 
in the streets belonging to the grantee are to become the 
property of the city, either with or without compensation, 
according to the terms of the original grant. When compen- 
sation is provided for, there must be a fair valuation of the 
property, excluding any value derived from the franchise itself; 
and the city must then carry on the business on its own account 
for at least five years, after which it may either continue 
municipal operation or lease the property and franchise for 
limited periods as it leases the ferries and docks. But if the 
property is taken without compensation, the city has a choice 
between municipal operation and a renewal or new lease for not 
more than twenty years, as it may prefer. It is further pro- 
vided that every grant shall make adequate provision for 
efficient service at reasonable rates and the maintenance of the 
property in good condition. 

All these franchises, including the extensions and renewals, 
are to l)e granted by ordinance, and only after due publication 
of all the terms and conditions, including the fares or other 
charges; and the passage of an ordinance granting a franchise 
will require a three-fourths vote of all the members elected to 
each branch of the Municipal Assembly, or a five-sixths vote 
in case of a veto by the Mayor. Moreover, no franchise may 
be granted without the approval of the Board of Estimate and 
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Apportionment, after an inquiry into the money value of the 
franchise with reference to the adequacy of the proposed 
compensation; and at least thirty days must intervene between 
the introduction and final passage of the ordinance. 

An important part of the chapter on franchises, though its 
significance was entirely overlooked while the charter was 
before the legislature, is the little section which provides simply 
that section 93 of chapter 565 of the laws of 1890 and its 
amendments shall have no application to grants made under 
this title of the charter; for its effect is to repeal the provision 
of the General Railroad Law which preserved the principle of 
the Cantor Act hy requiring street railway franchises to be 
sold at auction. The language of the section gives no hint 
of its purport, and in the hasty consideration of the charter by 
the public and the legislature there was no discussion of the 
point; indeed, it was not until after the adjournment of the 
legislature that the effect of the section was known even to 
Senator Cantor himself, and it was much longer before the 
secret was out in the City Comptroller's office. As if to add to 
th« confusion and uncertainty surrounding the subject, it is 
provided in another part of the charter that "nothing in this 
act contained shall repeal or affect . , . the existing general 
laws of the state in respect lo street surface railroads;" and so 
perhaps no one can say positively what the law really is. The 
unseemly haste with which ihc charier was rushed through 
the legislature without opportunity for amendment or free 
discussion, while it may have been necessary if there was lo be 
a Greater New York this winter, was, to say the least, very 
unfortunate. If there had been time for a thorough public 
discussion of the important provisions of the charter, as there 
ought always lo be when a fundamental law is about to be 
adopted, the repeal of the auction principle certainly would 
not have passed unchallenged, and the advocates of competi- 
tive sales would have been able lo make a strong showing in 
their favor. For while the provisions of the Cantor Act were 
far from perfect, they were excellent so far as they went; they 
instituted a much-needed reform by nuking bribery and col- 
lusion impossible, and they have added materially lo the present 
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and future revenues of the city. The successful bids, it is true, 
have been seldom higher than one per cent, of the receipts 
in addition to the minimum which the law requires, and oftener 
less than more; but there have been some notable cases in 
which the intense rivalry of competing companies has forced 
the bidding up to most extraordinary and unexpected heights. 
Thus the franchise for a street railway through Fulton street 
was sold in 1887 for thirty-five per cent, of the gjoss receipts 
in addition to the legal minimum; but after six years the railway 
company submitted figures to show that it was unable to pay 
so much, and so the Sinking Fund Commissioners agreed to 
a "compromise" by which the thirty-five per cent, was reduced 
to one-eighth of one per cent. Another company offered 
twenty-nine and one-fifth per cent, for a cross-town line which it 
has not succeeded in operating. More recently the franchise 
for the Kingsbridge or so-called Third Avenue extension, which 
was desired by both the Metropolitan and the Third Avenue 
Companies, was sold to the latter for thirty-eight and one-half 
per cent, of the receipts besides the minimum required by law, 
and a cash bonus of a quarter of a million dollars; but this sale 
was set aside by the Court of Appeals on technical grounds: 
it was held that the route in question really consisted of two 
separate extensions, and that the provision for a cash bonus 
was unwarranted by the statute.^ Preceding this ill-fated sale 
by only a month was another even more remarkable, which 
may safely be said to be unequaled in the history of auction 
sales. It reminded one of nothing so much as of those famous 
book auctions at which fortunes were paid for single volumes; 
but the amount involved was much larger, and the payments 
were to be made every year so long as the successful corpora- 
tion should endure. The route in question lay in the far 
northern part of the city, but it was considered necessary by at 
least one company as a connecting link with other proposed lines 
beyond the city limits. Three companies participated in the 
bidding at first, but one of them dropped out as soon as it 
appeared that the bids would exceed three or four per cent, of 
the receipts. The other two companies kept on bidding. The 

^ Beekman v. Third Ave. R. R. Co., 47 N. E. Reporter, 277 ; 153 N. Y.. 144. 
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percentages offered increased by sixteenths or thirly-seconds 
until forty per cent, of the receipts had been bid, when the 
representative of the People's Traction Company suddenly 
abandoned that cautious policy and offered ninety-seven per 
cent, of the gross receipts for the first five years and ninety-five 
per cent, thereafter, in addition to the minimnm required by 
law; in other words, the entire receipts. Bnt Ihc Norlli New 
York Traction Company was not to be outdone, and it raised 
this extraordinary bid one-half of one per cent. The People's 
Traction Company protested against the acceptance of any 
bid for more than the whole receipts, but when the point was 
referred to the Corporation Counsel he advised the Comptroller 
to accept the highest bid, no matter how high it might be; and 
so the bidding continued more rashly than ever. From lot 
per cent, there was a sudden jump to 1000, then followed 1005, 
2000, 2001, 2500, 2505, 2600, in rapid succession, and so on 
for some time, until the bidders seemed to realize that they 
were unnecessarily reckless and went back to their one-six- 
teenth of one per cent, additions. When the time for closing 
arrived and the sale was adjourned to the following day the 
bidding had been in progress for four hours, and the last bid 
received was for 6975 1/16 per cent., or nearly seventy times 
the entire receipts. There is no telling where the bidding 
would have finally stopped if the sale had not been interrupted 
next morning by an injunction. Then followed more than a 
year of litigation, ending in the award of the franchise to the 
People's Traction Company for one hundred per cent of the 
gross receipts; but the defeated company announced that it 
would appeal to a higher court. 

So it has come to pass, curiously enough, that the chief fault 
found with the auction method is that the jiercentages offered 
have been too high; for this sale is cited as the rfduclio ad 
absttrdtim of the auction-sale principle. But is it just to inter- 
pret this unprecedented sale as a failure? Is it not rather 
an argument in hyperbole in favor of the auction principle, 
showing, as it docs, how corporations are led to offer greater 
compensation than they would ever agree to under any other 
plan? The incident is not yet closed, and it cannot be foretold 
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whether the successful company in this case will be compelled 
to live up to its contract, or will be permitted to lay its tracks 
and then pay just what it pleases. If it should be let off with 
the payment of a small part of the receipts, instead of the whole, 
it would not be the fault of the auction principle, but of the 
officials consenting to the reduction. American cities in 
general have failed as signally in enforcing their contracts with 
powerful corporations as in making the contracts in the first 
place; but the two failures are distinct, and should not be 
confounded. It is quite conceivable that a company securing 
a route of especial value as a part of a larger system might be 
able to pay the city the entire receipts from that portion of its 
line, or a proportionate share of its total receipts; but when a 
company really cannot pay what it has promised, it should not 
be permitted to choose how much it will pay, but it should 
forfeit its bond, and the franchise should be sold again to the 
highest bidder. It would need only a few forfeited bonds to 
put a long quietus upon too reckless bidding. 

A truer criticism of the Cantor law in its actual operation 
is that the percentages bid have not usually been high enough; 
and the reason is not far to seek. The minimum price, instead 
of beinp^ fixed for each sale according to the estimated value 
of the franchise, was rigidly fixed by law, and hence was low 
enough in all cases to fit the least profitable lines; and except 
where there was strong competition between rival companies 
for a particular route, the price actually obtained was naturally 
very little above this minimum. If the minimum or upset price 
were fixed for each franchise separately by a competent author- 
ity, as in the case of the ferries, there would be no danger 
of selling franchises much too cheaply for the lack of active 
competition, and yet all the advantages of competitive sales 
could be retained. 

Although the auction system as applied to street railways 
in New York City has not been an unqualified success, experi- 
ence seems to show that the competitive sale, either by public 
auction or by sealed bids, is the best method yet devised for 
disposing of franchises. A notable case in point is the well- 
known agreement between the city of Toronto and the Toronto 
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Railway Company, than which no more favorable franchise 
arrangement, from the public's standpoint, has ever been made 
in America. Within a few years Missouri and California have 
improved upon the example of New Vork by requiring auction 
sales, not only of street railways, but of all franchises involving 
the use of the public streets; and the same principle has 
now been adopted by the Minneapolis Charter Commission. 
In Ohio an attempt has been made to secure the benefit of 
competition in another way, by granting street railway fran- 
chises to the applicant offering the lowest fare, and this plan has 
sometimes been recommended as superior to the other; but 
while the reduction of fares is extremely desirable, there are 
certain practical difficulties about that kind of bidding. The 
residts of the auction principle well carried out are clc.-u-ly seen 
in New York itself in the revenue from ferries, which represents 
approximately the true value of the privileges granted. Per-J 
haps the time will come when cities will no sooner award theid 
franchises without competition than they would any importantl 
contract. The analogy is complete; a nuuiicipa! tram-liise is 
in essence a contract for the pcrfomiancc of an important 
public service. The only necessary difference between it and 
a contract of the kind commonly so called is that the service 
is paid for by the public using it, so that the financial question 
is not how much the city goveniracnt is to pay the contractor, 
but how much of the amounts received from the public it will 
allow him to retain as his remuneration. 

It cannot be doubted, then, that in discarding ihc competi- 
tive sale the new charter does away with a most valuable rule 
as to the manner of granting franchises. And what has it to 
offer in its place? Only the requirement of a large majority 
in the Municipal .Assembly, together with the qualified veto 
power of the Mayor and the absolute veto power of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. The requirement of a five- 
sixths vote in case of the Mayor's \-eto is an interesting experi- 
ment, but it would not have been sufficient to prevent the 
Broadway franchise steal. A rather more valuable provision, 
if one may judge of the future l»y the past, is thai giving to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment the duty of investi- 
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gation and the power of absolute veto; for this definitely fixes 
the responsibility upon five men. This particular board was 
chosen for the purpose doubtless because it is the body 
charged with making both ends meet in the municipal economy, 
and so may naturally be expected to have a particular interest 
in obtaining the greatest possible financial return for every 
franchise. On the other hand, this board has no especial 
interest in securing reductions of fares or other charges except 
to the extent that they would increase instead of diminish 
the receipts upon which percentages are paid. While the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment may be trusted to look 
out fairly well for the fiscal interests of the city and the 
relief of the taxpayers, the multitudes who pay tribute to the 
franchise-holding corporations must look for relief mainly to 
the Municipal Assembly, which, if uncorrupt and fairly repre- 
sentative, will have a natural tendency to reduce the charges 
whenever it may justly be done. 

One great trouble with the new procedure is that without 
the expedient of the competitive sale the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment will have no means of determining the value of 
a given franchise, which depends upon a great variety of 
circumstances. The charter fails to prescribe the mode in 
which the board is to conduct its inquiries. When the fran- 
chise in question is a renewal of a previous grant, and the 
charges and other conditions are to remain the same as before, 
its value may be ascertained with some degree of accuracy by 
examining the accounts of the company whose grant is expiring, 
as the Comptroller has authority to do; but in the case of a new 
franchise or a renewal under greatly changed conditions this 
recourse is lacking. No one can tell the value of a new 
franchise so well as those who apply for it; and it is only when 
they are bidding against each other that they will disclose their 
real opinions on the subject. The most obvious plan, there- 
fore, if the board really wishes to secure the best possible terms 
for the city, is to depend largely upon the offers of rival 
companies to indicate the value of new franchises; and these 
offers might even be received at public hearings which would 
really be auction sales in everything but name, for there is 
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nothing in the charter to prevent the holding of such informal 
auctions. So long as the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is incomiptibic and vigilant in the public interest, there 
is no reason why the provisions of the new charter should not 
work well; their chief fault is ihat there is nothing to prevent 
a weak or thoroughly dishonest city government from giving 
away franchises almost as freely as ever. However, the pro- 
vision of the General Railroad Law requiring street railways 
to pay at least three per cent, of their receipts, and five per 
cent, after the first five years, still remains in force. 

Wherever there has been a partial awakening to the value of 
municipal franchises, the street railway companies have usually 
been the first to be affected. The street railways' occupation 
of ttie streets is visible and obtrusive; and the clang of the 
gongs and the rumble of the cable or buzz of the trolleys smite 
daily and hourly upon the ears of the citizen. Moreover, men 
who spend an hour a day clinging to straps in overcrowded 
street cars are in a frame of mind to question whether the 
company has not the better end of the bargain. Tlie gas 
companies, on the other hand, after they have once Iai<! their 
pipes and replaced the pavement, may be forgotten by the 
average citizen except upon those two days of each month 
when he receives and pays his gas bill, And what is true of 
gas companies in this resjject is true in even greater measure 
of other corporations which have conduits under the pavements. 
Whatever the explanation may be. the natural and obvious plan 
of applying uniform principles to all special privileges in the 
streets has rarely been adopted. In New York it certainly has 
not been until now, for auction sales and minimum percentages 
have been prescribed only for surface railways, and the various 
kinds of street franchises have been alike only in the general 
lack of definite time-limits. The greatest defect of the Cantor 
law were these two sins of omission — the absence of a time-limit 
and the fathire to treat all street franchises alike; and they are 
both remedied in the new charter, as far as future grants are 
coticerned. The general limitation of the franchise period to 
twenty-five years marks a great advance; for now if valuable 
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franchises are granted for the least compensation allowed by 
law, the evil will not always be irreparable; no city government, 
however weak or corrupt, can make its grants binding upon 
future generations. So as between the old plan of granting 
perpetual franchises, even at auction, and the new plan of 
granting them for limited periods, without express provision 
for competition, the new plan will be the better in the long run. 
For at some future time, when the people shall have triumphed 
in their revolt against the bosses — as soon, in short, as the 
people become thoroughly tired of being robbed, the prices of 
franchises will begin to approximate their actual values; and 
none granted under the new charter will escape revaluation. 
Until that time little improvement need be expected; for in 
New York City, as elsewhere, the connection between bossism 
and franchise-granting is most intimate. 

The ferries are not included by the charter in the same 
category with street franchises, but are subject to special pro- 
visions along much the same lines as before. The leases are to 
be granted either by public auction or by sealed bids, and their 
duration is still limited to ten years. Hitherto the ferry 
franchises have been sold by the Comptroller on terms fixed by 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and the city wharf 
property used by the ferries has been leased partly by the 
Comptroller with the franchises and partly by the Department 
of Docks; but the new charter makes the Department of Docks 
a Department of Docks and Ferries, charged with the control 
and leasing of both the ferry franchises and the city's wharf 
property. But the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund retain 
a supervision over ferry leases similar to that which the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment has over the franchises granted 
by the Municipal Assembly: that is to say, no lease may be 
granted without their approval. The provision of the charter 
for future municipal operation of the ferries is less specific than 
in the case of street franchises, but the city has full power not 
only to establish, maintain, and regulate the ferries, but also to 
enjoy them **by leasing the same or otherwise." 

Besides the ferries and the street monopolies which are to 
be granted for limited terms to private corporations, New York 
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can boast several important enterprises carried on directly by 
the city government. The distribution of Croton water and 
the construction and management of the wharves and markets 
are municipal undertakings of no little magnitude, which 
together involve the handling of several million dollars a year; 
but of even greater interest than any of these, because it boldly 
invades a field which other American cities hold sacred lo 
private enterprise, is the municipal railway across the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The story of this bridge is, indeed, one of the most 
interesting chapters in the city's history. It was originally 
projected as a private enterprise, and in 1867 a company was 
duly organized to build it: but the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn were authorized lo subscribe lo the capital stock, and 
to take over the bridge at any time by paying one-third more 
than the cost of construction. Both cities availed themselves 
of the opportunity to subscribe to the stock, and representatives 
of the two city governments were added to the board of direc- 
tors. But the work of construction failed to make satisfactory 
progress, and so after several years' delay the corporation was 
dissolved, the cities bought out the private stockholders, and 
the bridge was constructed at the joint expense of the two 
cities. Brooklyn paying two-thirds of the cost and receiving a 
like proportion of the net earnings. The Trustees were author- 
ized either to operate the bridge railway themselves or lo 
authorize it to be operated, and they chose the plan of direct 
public management. The result has been on the whole rather 
a triumph for municipal management and low charges. When 
the bridge was first opened there were tolls for admission to 
the driveways and promenade; but they were gradually reduced 
or abolished, making the bridge free first to pedestrians and 
more recently to cyclists, while the fare on the bridge railway 
has been reduced from five cents to two and a half, wHth the 
immediate effect of much more than doubling the number of 
passengers carried. The abolition of tolls for vehicular traffic 
has been authorized by the legislature, and if this were 
done there would he no charge for crossing the bridge to 
those supplying their own motive power, but only to those 
carried across on the railway: as a highv^-ay the bridge 
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would be entirely free. And now even the elevated and 
surface cars of Brooklyn are to be permitted to cross the 
bridge for merely nominal tolls, in order that the public may 
be spared the inconvenience of a change of cars and the expense 
of an extra fare. Thus the affairs of the bridge are in such a 
state of transition at present that the financial statistics of past 
years throw little light upon the future. It can be stated defi- 
nitely that merely abolishing the tolls on the carriage-ways 
would not have the effect of reducing the receipts below the cur- 
rent expenses, for of late the railway fares alone have usually been 
more than sufficient to pay the running expenses of the bridge, 
and there are some minor sources of revenue; but the effect of 
the contracts with the Brooklyn railways cannot be so well 
foretold. The revenues of the bridge during the official year 
1897 included $1,150,064 in railway fares; $90,797 in carriage- 
way tolls, which had not yet been discontinued; $87,039 in 
rentals, and $24,380 for the use of the bridge as a support for 
telegraph and telephone wires. The last item shows that the 
bridge has been managed in more business-like fashion than 
the city streets, for the latter give support to electric wires 
without compensation. The political union foretokened and 
symbolized by the Brooklyn Bridge now renders unnecessary 
the separate Board of Trustees, and accordingly its duties have 
been transferred to the Commissioner of Bridges and the 
Municipal Assembly. 

The early history of the first bridge across the East River 
has been repeated with only minor variations in the case of the 
second, now in course of construction. The East River Bridge 
Company was incorporated by the legislature in 1892 for the 
purpose of building this bridge, and the activities of the munici- 
palities in the matter were limited to subscriptions to the stock 
and bonds and inspection of the accounts; but the company 
accomplished so little in the next three years that a Board of 
Commissioners was created to carry out the project as a public 
work, at the joint expense of New York and Brooklyn. This 
commission was vested with powers similar to those of the 
Trustees of the original Brooklyn Bridge, but unHke the latter, 
it is left undisturbed by the new charter. 
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Among the first tasks of the consolidated city should be the 
execution of a public work greater than either bridge — the 
underground rapid transit railroad. This is still another 
instance in which municipal action has been resorted to because 
private initiative was found wanting; but in this case the failure 
was not in fulfilHng promises, but in making them, and the 
powers of the city do not extend to the direct operation of 
the railroad. Under ihe Rapid Transit Act of i8gi a Board of 
Rapid Transit Commissioners was appointed to determine 
whether such a railway ought to be built, and if so to adopt 
a route and plans of construction, obtain the necessary consents, 
and sell at auction the privilege of constructing the road and 
operating it for a term of years. Accordingly at ihe end of 
1892 the board offered this franchise for sale for a term of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years; but there was only one bidder, 
and his offers were so small that the board rejected them, gave 
up Ihe idea of an underground road, and began to consider 
plans for extending the elevated railway instead. But the 
people had their hearts set upon an underground railway, and 
were not so easily discouraged. The following winter the 
Rapid Transit Act was thoroughly revised and a new Board 
o( Commissioners of the highest character named, with instruc- 
tions to submit to popular vote a proposition to construct 
the railway at pubhc expense. The restdt of the plebiscite 
was an overwhelming majority for municipal construction; but 
there were new difhcultics to be overcome before the work 
could be begun. A newspaper which had failed to ticfeat the 
project by repeated attacks in its own columns now ch.-illcnged 
it in the courts, and atlemptcd to prove that the provision for 
municipal construction was unconstitutional. It was con- 
tended that the Rapid Transit Act was socialistic, and that tt 
violated the provisions of the State constitution forbidding cities 
from incurring indebtedness for other than city purposes, or 
loaning their property or credit: for it was claimed thtit city 
purposes did not include the building of rapid transit railways, 
and that leasing a municipal railway to a private corporation 
would be in effect loaning the city's credit. There was little 
to support these contentions, especially as the municipal con- 
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struction of the bridge and railway across the East River had 
been upheld by the Court of Appeals against very similar 
objections; and that court now declared that railroads^ like 
common highways, were public in character, and when con- 
structed by a city were for a city purpose.^ 

But meanwhile the owners of more than half the property 
along the proposed route had refused their consent, and the 
board had applied to the General Term of the Supreme Court 
for the appointment of three commissioners to determine 
whether the road ought to be built. These commissioners, 
after taking volumes of evidence, reported that the road ought 
to be constructed; but they supposed it no part of their duty 
to determine the cost, and the court disag^reed with them so 
fully on that point that it refused to approve their report, for 
fear the cost would be too great. The engineer of the board, 
having before him the results of many borings along the 
proposed route, had made very elaborately calculated estimates, 
which had been confirmed not only by distingfuished technical 
experts and practical business men, but also by the experience 
of other cities in work of a similar kind; but the engineers of 
existing local transit systems having condemned the estimates 
as too low, the court attributed to the board a disposition "to 
enter upon this enterprise regardless of and in utter ignorance 
of the cost." 

This adverse decision of the court was a second great 
disappointment for the friends of rapid transit, and the com- 
mission itself was again ready to abandon the underground 
plan in favor of some patching up of the elevated system to 
increase its capacity and speed; but again the strength of public 
opinion prevailed, and finally new plans were prepared with 
special reference to overcoming the court's objections. Greater 
economy of construction was assured by giving up the route 
along lower Broadway, where the engineering difficulties would 
have been very great, and substituting New Elm street and 
Fourth avenue as far as Forty-second street, and by bringing 
the tracks into the open air at the northern end of the city by 
the use of viaducts instead of continuous tunnels. The route 
as now proposed extends from the Battery to Kingsbridge, 

» Sun Publishing Ass'n v. City of N. Y., 152 N. Y., 257. 
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with an easterly branch to Bronx Park; it is several miles 
longer than the route formerly mapped out, yet the estimate>I 
cost is only thirty-five million dollars. A second Supreme 
Court commission has reported not only that the rapid transit 
railway is absohitcly necessary and legally possible, but also 
that it can be constructed within the estimated cost, and will 
more than pay the interest on the investment; and the court 
itself has approved this report, hut has made its consent con- 
ditional upon the requirement of a bond considered prohibitive 
by the intending bidders for the contract. The contractor, if 
one able to meet the conditions can be found, will be expected 
not only to build the railway, but also to equip and operate it for 
at least tlurty-fivc but not more than fifty years, subject to the 
regulation of the board and the statutory limitation of the fare 
to five cents. The expense of construction is to be met by an 
issue of municipal bonds bearing no more than three and one- 
half per cent, interest, and the contractor will be required to 
pay yearly by way of rental at least one per cent, of the cost 
of constniction in addition to the interest on the bonds; but 
in case of small profits during the first few years the Rapid 
Transit Commission has power to waive the payment of this 
additional one per cenl. The contract may provide for renew- 
als of the lease, and may also provide for the purcha.se of the 
equipment by the city in case the lease should not be renewed. 
Not the lcx« of the advantages which will result from this 
underground railway system will be the arrangement of sewers, 
water and ga.s pipes, and other conduits in galleries running 
along the sides of the main tunnel, and easily accessible from it; 
so that some of the streets of Manhattan will not need to be 
torn up every time a pipe is to be laid or repaired. These 
galleries are to remain under the care and supervision of the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners. 

That a city which manages its own wharves, has always 
leased its ferries for short terms, and has helped to demonstrate 
that even a municipal railway may be a success, should have 
given away its most valuable street franchises in perpetuity 
for little or nothing, is well-nigh inexplicable, even in the 
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absence of any comprehensive plan for dealing with such 
matters. At first thought the restrictions of the new charter 
seem much like locking the stable door after the horse is stolen; 
yet, even though so much has been disposed of already, there 
is really much remaining to excite the ambitions of promoters 
in the future. As electricity replaces the more primitive 
sources of heat, light, and power, there will be need for more 
electrical conduits, and those already laid will yield such profits 
that the city will begin to get its share; or if compressed air 
should turn out to be the marvel of the twentieth century, the 
demand for air-tubes under the pavements would be vastly 
increased. Already there have been eager applicants for the 
privilege of supplying fuel-gas to the housekeepers of Greater 
New York — for the older and lesser New York, thanks to 
dollar-and-a-quarter gas, has been so behind the times as 
scarcely to know any better fuel than coal. That, however, is 
a condition which it requires no tearing up of streets to 
remedy; for illuminating gas does very well for cooking and 
heating, and may be made quite cheaply enough except where 
the gas companies choose to restrict its sale to a few hours in 
the evening. Again, the modernization of the surface railways 
is in progress in [Manhattan; and as Mr. Low pointed out in 
accepting the nomination for Mayor, every consent to a change 
of power should be treated as a new franchise. There is danger 
tliat the people of this old-fashioned borough, whose only 
choice in the past has been between the plodding horse cars, 
the inconvenient and overcrowded **L," and the jerky cable, 
will welcome the smoothly running underground trolley with 
such delight that they will overlook its advantages from the 
company's standpoint. It is indeed the most nearly perfect 
system of surface traction in use, but it is also an economical 
system — very economical as compared with horses — and its 
iiitrodnction might well be taken advantage of to undo in some 
measure the mistakes of the past. Thus might the march of 
invention be made to aid the growth of population in increasing 
the rentals of the surface as well as of the subways of the city 
streets. 

The franchises of the new New York are a noble birthright; 
let the city beware lest it sell them for a mess of pottage! 

Max West. 

Washington, D. C. 



AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN ENGLAND. 

A FAIRLY comprehensive survey of English agriculture in 
the nineteenth century is presented in the reports of 
successive parliamentary inquiries in 1813-14. 1820-25, 1833, 
1836-37, 1879-82. The series o( blue-books representing the 
results of these inquiries indicate that scarcely a decade of the 
century has [ailed to hear the lament of the English agricul- 
turist. The immediate cause of complaint has been changing, 
and the remedies proposeil are various: hut the refrain has been 
much the same and sounded in an ascending key. 

The progress of a recent detailed and judicial inquiry into the 
extent and cause of agricultural depression in Great Britain 
has made clear that in the present decade this process of 
economic deterioration has moved with accelerated speed, and 
that the present cry of rural England is more bitter and 
prolonged than ever before. The essential conclusions of this 
investigation have now been made public, anil it is here 
proposed to pass them briefly in review.' 



The Royal Commission on Agriculture was created in 
September, 1893, '^y 'I'* issue of Her Majesty's Commission 
to a body of seventeen distinguished representalives of the 
various interests involved, to inquire into "the agricultural 
depression prevailing in ... . Great Britain, and whether it 
can be alleviated by legislation or other measures." In the 
four years devoted to its labors, the Conmiission sat for one 
hundred and seventy-seven days — (or the greater part of the 
time under the chairmanship of Rt. Hon, George J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, thereafter under that of Viscount Cobham. One 
hundred and .seventeen sittings were devoted to bearing the oral 
evidence of one hundred and ninety-one carefully selected 
witnesses, and the remaining lime to the formulation of the 
reports. The witnesses examined included nineteen land- 

I' Pinal Rrpori of Hct Maj«sir*s Comnilislaner* appointed le Inquire lata ib« 
subject ol A gticnl III ral DepTciilan. London, 1897. 
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owners, twenty-four agents, eighty tenant farmers, thirty-four 
representatives of agricultural societies, twelve surveyors and 
valuers, and a smaller number of persons both owning and 
occupying their land. Expert testimony was received upon 
variations in the monetary standard and upon agricultural 
conditions in the United States, Argentina, and in the Colonies. 
At the outset of the investigation. Assistant Commissioners 
were appointed to examine into the ag^ricultural conditions 
prevailing in representative and specially selected areas in 
England and Scotland, and to revise the reports of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of 1879-82. Kindred inquiries were insti- 
tuted through the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office into 
agfricultural conditions in the important countries competing 
with Great Britain. The body of evidence and information 
thus collected comprises in print four bulky blue-books. 

The First Report of the Commission, submitted on May 4, 
1894, was a mere statement of the progress of the investigation 
up to that time. In February, 1896, with the entire body of 
evidence then before the Commission, a Second, or ad interim^ 
Report was submitted. The existence of agricultural depression 
in Great Britain, varying in intensity in different districts but 
nowhere entirely absent, was therein recognized. In duration 
it was stated to have "existed and increased in intensitv 
throughout the country for the last 12 or 15 years." In 
duration it was found in many districts to have reached "a 
stage so acute that the consequences have already become most 
disastrous/' while in the aggregate it constituted "a great 
national calamity.'' The overwhelming weight of evidence 
indicated as the chief cause of the prevailing depression '"the 
heavy and, generally speaking, the progressive fall which has 
occurred in the prices of agricultural produce." 

Without attempting to grapple with the entire problem at 
this stage, the Report recommended certain measures requir- 
ing, for immediate execution, legislative action in conjunction 
with current financial arrangements. It was explicitly stated 
that such measures could not be regarded as in any degree 
adequate remedies for the prevailing depression, but as, at best, 
designed to ^'mitigate the results," and, "to some extent, arrest 
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the progress of the depression." The recoramcntlations made 
were the foilowing: 

(o) Reduction of the terms of redemption, and of the 
maximum rate in the £. of the land tax, — together with the 
provision that no land tax should be payable exceeding a 
reasonable rate in the i. in the income tax assessment under 
Schedule A. 

(&) Correction by Parliament of the inequalities in imperial 
taxation, now operating to the disadvantage of rateable proper- 
ties generally as compared with non-rateable, and to the peculiar 
burden of agricultural lands as compared with other rateable 
properties. 

(c) Assessment of agricultural land to all local rates in a 
reduced proportion to its rateable value. Attention was called 
to the proportion (one-fourth) employed in the Scotch burghs. 

{d) Loans of public monies to a limited amount and on 
adequate security, for the purpose of agricultural improvement. 

A Minority Report, submitted by .Mr. Shaw-Lefevrc, Lord 
Rendel, and Sir Robert GilTen, found the depression more 
serious in the eastern and southern counties of England than 
elsewhere, and associated "the very substantial rise in the 
money wages of labor" since 1873 with the fall in prices since 
that time as a cause of agricultural dc]>ression. General con- 
currence was had with the recommendations of the majority 
report relative to the land tax and to agricultural loans. 
Vigorous dissent was made from the proposed reduction in 
the local assessment of agricultural land, and the counter 
suggestion was made that "the visible incidence of rates should 
conform more to the actual and ultimate incidence," by 
imposing one-half of the rates upon the owner and one-half 
upon Ihe occupier. The whole subject of Imperial taxation 
was recommended (o further investigation and discussion, and 
a reduction in the tithe proposed in cases where it remained 
high in proportion to the reduced rent or value of land. 



The Final Report of the Commission bears date of June 

I 1897, and was actually made public a month later. It is 

\ in five parts, treating rcsjwctively of (i) Distribution 
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and Effects of Agricultural Depression, (2) Causes of Depres- 
sion, (3) Miscellaneous Subjects bearing on the Agricultural 
Position, (4) Summary of Recommendations, (5) Supplement- 
ary Report. Reservations, memoranda and reports by single 
members swell the whole to a stout blue-book of three hundred 
and seventy pages. 

With respect to the wide distribution and the grave effects 
of the prevailing depression, the Report speaks in no uncertain 
tone. In the eastern and in some of the southern counties of 
England, the present status is that of economic ruin, alike to 
land owners, tenant farmers and occupant owners. In the 
arable section of Scotland and in the pastoral counties of Great 
Britain the depression, although less acute, is pronounced. The 
least distress has been suffered in districts suitable for petty 
agricultural industries — dairying, market-gardening and poul- 
try-raising — in localities adjacent to large centers of demand. 
The total area of land under the plow has contracted from 
18,104,000 acres in 1875 to 15,967,000 in 1895. Of this con- 
traction, the shrinkage in wheat acreage alone amounts to more 
than 1,900,000 acres. 

The most obvious effect of the depression has been the 
marked decline within the past twenty years of both the 
rental and the capital value of agricultural land. In the most 
depressed parts of England, the average reduction of rental has 
been fifty per cent., while on very poor soils "no rents can be 
obtained, and farms have been thrown on the owners' hands." 
In less depressed areas, the decline has ranged from twenty 
to thirty per cent., and in certain sections has not been more 
than fifteen per cent. As a general rule, present rentals 
scarcely afford adequate return for capital actually expended 
in improvement and equipment of estates, and over "a very 
considerable part'' of the country, true economic rent has 
disappeared. In many cases this shrinkage has been aggra- 
vated by outright losses.^ Large and small owners of land 
have suffered almost indifferently in the general depreciation. 

^ "Any statement as to the diminution of the rental of land fails to express 
in an adequate degree the extent of the landowner's losses. In many cases 
where rents have been re-adjusted, and much reduced, further remissions of 
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Despite a general readjustment of rentals, occupiers have 
suffered, hardly less than owners, from the continuous fall in 
profits and the accompanying depreciation in the vahic of (arm 
stock and diminution of agricultural profits. In the eastern 
and in some of the southern counties of England, the position 
of tenant farmers must, with few exceptions, be described as 
a critical one. Many have been obliged to give up their farms 
in spite of considerable reductions of rents, while most of those 
who have weathered the storm have been left with a heavy 
burden of debt or with insufficient capital for the management 
of their farms. A compilation of the one hundred farm 
accounts collected hy the Assistant Commissioners, represent- 
ing "conditions more favorable than the average," discloses the 
fact that for the past twenty years profits have averaged only 
sixty per cent, of the ordinary rate in the period preceding. 

The position of occupying owners, both yeomen farming 
considerable estates and small freeholders, is on the whole 
worse than that of tenant farmers. Such properties, whether 
inherited or purchased, have as a rule become charged with 
mongagcs. the interest upon which, with declining prices, 
now forms an intolerable burden. Conflicting evidence was 
received as to the relative advantage of large and of small farms, 
and the Report concludes that the question is "largely deter- 
mined hy circumstances of soil, situation and system of farming 
pursued." Thus, in the arable counties, where difficulty is 
experienced in effecting any change in the system of cultivation, 
the large farms have suffered less; whereas, in localities where 
(ruck and similar farming has been possible, the smaller farms 
are the more prosperous. 

i«nu have been found neccMai)' ; gldi ot [ceding stulTi >nd in>nurei tuve li*«n 
made, ■neaii ot rem liave accumulued, and not untrcqurnllf lhe>e hav« 
•vaDluallr been wrllteo off. Farmi have been rtiiown on titc owners' handi 
in an Impovcrlihcd condllJon, and ll ho* been found impoKtible 10 let ihctn. 
The ouisoIrk* fof itllio trnichar^o and taiCR, wlih Ihc com of nrcpiMrj' repain. 
hare nol diminlslied la pruportion to (he irni, while iho demondi ot the lenant* 
(o> additional bulldlngi and drainage anJ other Improvcmeni* have incrrixciL 
ll ii cleat, Ihrn. that ihe net income of the landownci hai fallen off 10 a far 
greatei extooi than ii >hown by a compariion of ihc grosi tenial aow and at a 
lonnei period." — Final Ropon, aeci. 91. 
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With respect to the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
the Commission deferred in the main to the exhaustive inquiry 
of the Royal Commission on Labour. The visible effects of the 
depression have been an increase in the number of unemployed 
and a greater irregularity of employment, with a partial decline 
in wages. More remarkable is the sharp fall in the number 
of agricultural labourers, coincident with a decided increase 
in total population.^ 

The Report definitely accepts as the chief cause of the 
existing depression the element which, as intimated in the 
interim Report, is revealed in every page of evidence as the 
unanimous and decided opinion among all classes of agfricul- 
turists. "We have no hesitation in expressing our entire 
concurrence in the opinion that the present crisis in agriculture 
is due primarily to the fall in prices." This fall has been both 
serious and progressive. A conservative estimate by Sir 
Robert Giflfen gives the depreciation in the annual value of 
agricultural produce between 1874 and 1891 as £77,000,000 
or twenty-five per cent. The further decline in prices since 
1 89 1 and certain added circumstances would, in the opinion of 
other witnesses, increase the average to between thirty and forty 
per cent. Wheat has suffered most keenly, but scarcely a 
single agricultural product has escaped progressive and per- 
sistent depreciation in value. The price-history of specific 
commodities in the past twenty years reveals the following 
average decline: 



Wheat, 


• • ■ 


50 per cent. 


Barley, 


• • 


40 




Oats, 


• • 


40 




Beef, 


• • 


24 to 40 




Mutton (since 


1882-84), 


20 to 30 




Wool, 


• • 


50 




Milk, Butter and Cheese, 


30 




Potatoes, 


• • i 


20 to 30 





The obvious fact in conjunction with and in explanation 
of the fall in prices has been a remarkable increase in the 

^ The total population of Great Britain rose from 26,072,284 in 1871 to 
33,028,172 in 1891, whereas the number of agricultural laborers declined in 
the same period from 1,161,738 to 919,685. — Final Report, sect. 140. 
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imports of all forms of agricultural prtxlucts within the past 
twenty years. In nearly every case there has been "a general 
correspondence between the fall of price and intensity of 
foreign competition." The expansion of imports has ordinarily 
involved a corresponding displacement of home products. 
British wheat now constitutes barely twenty-five per cent, of 
the total quantity consumed in the country. Foreign sources 
contribute more than fifty per cent, of the annual consumption 
of dairy produce. The displacement of domestic products by 
importation of wool, barley, oats, vegetables, fruits, poultry, 
eggs has been large though indeterminate. The case of meat 
presents a singular exception. No serious displacement of the 
home product is here traceable and foreign imports appear to 
have been absorbed by a new and heightened demand for 
cheaper supplies. Analysis of aggregate agricultural imports 
reveal the important competing sources to be: United States 
and Argentina, for cereals and meat; Russia and India, for 
cereals; Australasia, for wool and meat; Denmark. Canada, 
the United States and Holland, for dairy produce. 

Any forecast as to the course and intensity of future com- 
petition seemed to the Commission hardly warranted by the 
evidence at hand. Depreciated monetary standards in Argen- 
tina, Russia and India have operated as a premium upon 
exports from these countries, and (here may be visible limits 
to the competition of the United States. But such limits if 
within sight are clearly not yet within reach, while, on the other 
hand, Argentina and Au.slralasia arc looming up as new and 
virtually untried competitive possibilities. Ahogethcr there 
seems full warrant lor the gloomy summary of the Report: 
"Contrasting the natural and economic conditions existing in 
the several countries mentioned above and in Great Britain. 
we fear that there is no near prospect of any permanent abate- 
ment in ihe pressure of foreign competition." 

A final cause of agricultural distress, in the opinion of many 
witnesses, has been the inability on the part of the farmer to 
adjust his necessary expenditures to his diminished receipts. 
This has been especially noticable in the cost of manual lal>or 
and of feeding stuCfs and manures — together covering from 
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fifty to sixty per cent, of the farmer's total expenditure. Wages 
have fallen but labor costs have risen, while the reduction in 
prices of fertilizers and food have been more than absorbed by 
the necessity for increased purchases. 

The Recommendations of the Commission indicate a con- 
servative but painstaking analysis of the mass of evidence 
presented. The various proposals in outline are, as follows: 

(a) Amendment of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, 
giving increased security to tenant farmers as well as full 
compensation for improvements made by them. 

(6) Readjustment and reduction of tithe rentcharge and 
substitution of the Board of Agriculture for the county court 
as the tribunal to grant remissions in certain cases. 

(c) Simplification and enforcement of existing legislation 
relative to railway rates on agricultural produce, and reduction 
of charges for the carriage of agricultural produce by parcel 
post. 

{d) Recognition of the right of occupiers to compensation 
for damage to their crops by game, and enforcement of this 
right by simple and inexpensive means. 

{e) Restriction in the sale of adulterated agricultural produce, 
and the prohibition, in particular, of the artificial colouring 
of margarine to imitate butter. 

(/) Public designation of imported meat offered for sale, and 
the registration of the dealer. 

{g) Employment by the Board of Agriculture of expert cor- 
respondents throughout the country and abroad. 

(//) Improvement in the standard of middle class education, 
and in the administration of technical agricultural education. 

{x) Renewal of the recommendation made in the interim 
Report as to the expediency of public loans for agricultural 
improvements. 

(/) Minor suggestions, such as the sale of cattle by live 
weight, improved methods in dairying. 

It will thus be seen that the recommendations of the Final 
Report differ from those of the interim Report in detail and 
variety rather than in principle. The proposals made are 
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designed not as remedies, 1)Ut as palliatives which can at best 
"do something to ease the position of occupiers of land." Upon 
the essential consideration, — the' possibility and character of 
any general corrective of the chief cause of the depression, the 
long-continued fall in prices. — the Commission report "consid- 
erahle difference of opinion among us." and leave the subject 
to be dealt with in separate memoranda. 

The most remarkable of these "memoranda" is a noteworthy 
Supplementary Report, signed by ten out of the seventeen 
members of the Commission, and thus constituting a virtual 
majority report. The leading signature is tliat of Rt. Hon. 
Henry Chaplin. President of the Local Government Board, 
who is probably responsible for the text. 

The Supplementary Report concurs in the detailed recom- 
mendations already made, but emphasizes the fact that none of 
the proposals pretend to he remedies or anything more than 
palUatives and that none of tliem relate to the admitted main 
cause of depression, the fall in prices. It seemed, however, 
eminently desirable that the investigations of the Commission 
should yield a larger residual, and that some attempt at least 
should be made to ascertain the possibility and nature of any 
remedy of the primary cause of depression. 

The dominating sentiment among the ^vilnesses examined 
was that the fall in prices is to be attributed to increased foreign 
competition. If this be the essential cause, the outlook for the 
English agriculturist seems hoitelcss. A common panaces { 
suggested, return to measures of protection, can hardly b»J 
regarded as "within ihe pale of practical politics," while in aaf^ 
event the experience of Germany and France yield results "not 
encouraging to the advocates of a policy of protection." 

It is by no means established, however, that foreign com- 
petition is alone responsible for the collapse in agricuIturttJ 
prices. Admitting the fact that within the past twenty ycanJ 
new areas of great agricultural possibilities have been opened ' 
up, and costs and facilities of transport have been reduced. — 
the Supplementary Report calls attention to the phenomenon 
that there has apparently been no corresponding over-produc- 
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tion of agricultural products: "we have had no evidence, and 
we greatly question if such evidence could be adduced, to show 
that, compared with the increase of population, the food 
products of the world to-day are materially greater than they 
were before the fall in prices." Indeed in the case of wheat, 
the product most strikingly affected in price, careful estimates 
of Sir Robert Giflfen show that acreage has declined relative 
to increase in population.^ 

There remains one other possible explanation of the pro- 
gressive decline in agricultural prices, viz., the change in 
monetary standard since the demonetization of silver and the 
abandonment of silver in 1873-74. This opinion is advanced 
in the evidence of certain agriculturists and experts and is 
definitely adopted in the Supplementary Report. The results 
of the monetary change have been two-fold: (i) the monetary 
standard has appreciated, or, in other words, prices have fallen; 
(2) a wide divergence in the relative value of gold and silver 
has occurred, giving an artificial stimulus to producers in 
countries where gold is at a premium. Both influences have 
been alike disastrous to agricultural interests. The agricul- 
turist has suffered peculiarly from the general fall in prices, and 
India and Argentina have become his most dangerous com- 
petitors. 

The Supplementary Report recognizes that a reversal of the 
monetary policy from which these evils proceed could be 
accomplished only by international agreement. No proposal 
is made as to the terms of such an agreement or the nature of 
England's cpntribution thereto; the abandonment of the gold 
standard in Great Britain is not even suggested. The state- 
ment is simply made that, **if a conference of the Powers was 
assembled, and their deliberations resulted in an international 
arrangement for the reopening of the mints abroad and in 
India, and the restoration of silver, either wholly or partially, 
to the position which it filled prior to 1873, it would be of the 
greatest benefit to the industry of agriculture." Accordingly 

^ In explanation of this Sir Robert Giffen advances the theory that with 
increased wealth and population there has been a displacement of wheat by 
meat as an article of consumption. — Appendix to Final Report, p. 74. 
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' cooperate 
for the purpose of promoting such a conference, and of giving 
effect to the bimetalUc resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Mouse of Commons. It is believed that such an international 
arrangement would arrest the long-continued fall in prices and 
that any further movement would be in the nature of a rise 
rather than a decline. The recommendation is made after 
careful and deliberate consideration, in the absence of "signs 
of any spontaneous and permanent change in this direction." 
and as the only possible means of "arresting that constant and 
progressive fall in prices which, by universal admission, has 
been the cause which lies at the root of agricultural depression." 

The memoranda and special reports by individual membefflfl 
of the Commission are of interest as illustrating the variety ( 
its constituent elements, rather than of any great intrinsic 
worth. Sir Robert Giffen restates his familiar monometallic 
doctrines in rebuttal of the argument of the Supplementary 
Report, Mr. Robert Lacey Everett, on the other hand, develops 
the bimetallic argument in more aggressive spirit and fortified 
by an historical review of the relations of agriculture and 
currency. Mr, George Lambert characterizes the main Report 
as cast essentially "in a landlord mould." and submits individual 
views upon the detailed recommendations. Finally Mr. F. A. 
Channing, finding the same Report "defective in method, 
inadequate as a presentment of the facts laid before us, one- 
sided in its handling of essential issues, and misleading in 
several of its conclusions." submits an industrious compilation 
of one hundred and forty-five pages. 

Any definite forecast as to the practical influence of the 
Final Report is useless, and without the scope of an objective 
summary. It seems Ukcly that certain of the specific recom- 
mendations will be embodied in legislative action in the near 
future. On the other hand, with regard to the vital proposal 
of the Supple mentarj- Report, an immediate, although not a 
final, negative has been given. Within two months after the 
appearance of the Report, Her Majesty's Government formally 
declined to open the India Mints as part of a general i 
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national movement for the remonetization of silver. Whether 
under conditions other than those proposed, or influenced by 
the progress of events, a different attitude will be taken in the 
near future, are matters of inviting but hazardous speculation. 

J. H. Hollander. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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MODERN SOCIAL REFORM AND OLD CHRISTL\N 
IDEALS. 

F'ROM the dawn of time down to the middle of the last 
century, the toil of the race did not continuously 
produce food enough to sustain the lives of all, or clothes 
sufficient to make all comfortable. Periodically thousands and 
millions were swept to destruction, as they were thus swept 
last year in India by famine. The very conception of a world 
without want and misery lay as ninch outside the thoughts of 
the average man as the continent of America was outside of 
the knowledge of the European peasant before the voyage of 
Columbus. But with the advent of this centurj' a change is 
evident in every civilized land. For the first time in human 
history, the powers of production, owing to modem discoveries 
and inventions, have become greater than those of consump- 
tion. As one of the results of this change, religious hopes and 
aspirations, instead of being limited in their sphere of activity 
by the land-locked sea ot speculative philosophy or theology, 
as in the ancient civihzntion, send their ships across the great 
main of contemplated social amelioration now and here. 

With this change arise a multitude of questions concerning 
the best methods of social reform and the principles upon which 
the same must be based. The suhjcct may be approached from 
a variety of different positions. This article has been written 
to emphasize this thought. Social reform, social salvation 
must rest to-d.iy upon the principles which have been demon- 
strated as true in earlier ages in the pa.<it achievements of man 
for the betterment of himself and his fellows. True progress 
here, as elsewhere, consists in the extension of the lessons 
learned in preceding experience. The wonderful increase in 
modern production, changing, as it has. the vcrj- appearance 
of society, necessitates, however, a restatement ot those old 
principles of salvation, suited to the special exigencies of 
the time, and to the nature of the saving work demanded of 
the men and women of this generation. The old preacher of 
righteousness, seeing no hope of rescuing all men from earthly 
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misery, directed his attention to saving men from the future 
of endless torment for sin. To-day the successor of the old 
prophet of reform finds his energies directed more and more 
to the task of rescuing men and women from the earthly hells 
of poverty, drunkenness and wretchedness that now greet our 
waking vision. But with this change in the nature of saving 
work, have we of this 19th century had a corresponding restate- 
ment, suited to our age and the tasks to be accomplished, of 
the old doctrine of salvation? Schemes of social reform or 
amelioration are presented on every hand, in numbers like the 
sands of the sea-shore. Are any of them restatements, or 
adaptations of the old Christian ideals suited to the needs of our 
time; or are most of them the outgrowth of the philosophy of 
materialism which stands at the opposite pole of thought from 
those ideals? The thoughtful man can well afford to examine 
all the prominent panaceas for our social ills that have been 
offered, with a view of answering these questions. Two of 
the most prominent of those schemes will now be passed in 
review, Henry George's plan for taxation and the socialistic 
scheme for industrial organization. 

The advocates of George's single tax come to the poor and 
to those heart-sick over the misery which they find in the world 
and say: If you will abolish all other taxes and place a single tax 
on land values such that it will convert them to public 
purposes, all poverty and with it all social unrest and wrong 
and suffering will cease. Will it? Will a scheme of taxation 
place the intemperate upon the same level as the temperate, 
the lazy as the industrious, the vicious as the virtuous? Will 
it remove the temptation for evil living, change the lazy into 
active members of society, and convert the vicious to lives of 
honor and righteousness? Is there any proof, beyond the oft- 
repeated assertions of its advocates, that the single tax, if put 
into operation, will accomplish these results? The title deeds of 
land have never made their owners all virtuous or moral. They 
can neither make the drunkards as healthy or as successful as 
the temperate, or cause them to be sober at all times. The 
use of land, such as the single tax contemplates, cannot do what 
its ownership never has and never will accomplish. The 
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ownership or control of property gives a temporary advantage, 
but the industrious, strong, honorable and intelligent poor man 
will rise, while the man with lands, hut of an opposite type of 
character and life, will fail and fall. Thus it ever has been and 
ever will be here below under every system of taxation, with 
all material adjustments of property, the employment and 
recompense of toil and the expenditure of human incomes. 
Mr. George's system of taxation may have, and doubtless does 
possess, many merits as a scheme for raising public revenue, 
or adjusting the burdens of supporting public expenditures 
among the different members of society. But his system is 
not here referred to from any of those points of view. It is 
mentioned as the work of the church in Luther's day might be 
referred to, or the dogmas of Christianity as held by sornc 
unregeiierate Christians in Wesley's time. Used as an inci- 
dental auxiliary to earnest personal work tor the uplifting oil 
needy, suffering man, and tax-reform laws will unquestionably^r 
so far as they are founded upon justice, assist in making the^ 
world better, as the church and correct dogmas have thus 
assisted in all ages. But presented, apart from moral agencies, 
as the all in all for social regeneration, and such laws, and even 
the agitation to secure them, will prove hke the church of 
Alexander VI. or the dogmas of l.uthcr when preached by 
clergymen of corrupt and idle lives. They are factors with 
no saving power and many corrupting tendencies. They call 
men's attention away from the need of personal, educational 
work among their fellows, and tend to put the public conscience 
toslccp with reference tothenecessityof individual helpful labor, 
now and here, among the masses. The single tax movement 
lays its great stress upon the good that would follow a freer 
access by the millions to the land for farming and building 
purposes. But where the lot of one person would be improved 
by a freer access to farming lands, ten could be benefited by 
a knowledge of how better to use and cultivate those now 
open to them. This is also true of the occupation and use of 
city real estate. The experience of the Salvation Army in its 
efforts to uplift and save the submerged tenth of our large 
cities illustrates and enforces this truth. The leaders of that 
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army, as the followers of the late Henry George, see how thou* 
sands of the city poor can be benefited by transplanting them 
to the land , but they have found by an experience which agrees 
with that of the race in all ages that it is worse than folly, it 
is criminal, to take these people from the city to the land until, 
by personal individual work, they have been trained and 
fitted for successful life on the farm. That individual, educa- 
tional and disciplinary work of the Salvation Army is t 
modification or adaptation of the old Christian scheme of 
salvation, suited to the social field of the 19th century. It, of 
course, covers only a small part of that social field, and can 
thus be referred to as only a partial application of old Christian 
principles to modem social needs. But even this much cannot 
be said for the single-tax movement which seeks to accomplish 
its ends by methods the very reverse of those employed by the 
Christian church in the centuries when it wrought mightily 
for personal regeneration and a consequent improvement in 
the social lot of the millions affected by its work. That single- 
tax movement cannot therefore be considered as an adaptation 
of the Christian scheme of salvation to modem social work, 
since it seeks to do by law and the use of lands, forces and 
influences external to man, what the early church, the followers 
of Luther and Wesley and the Salvation Army accomplished, 
or seek to bring about, by change of life, by individual training 
and development on the part of those converted or saved by 
their influence. 

One of the most widely read expositions of the socialistic 
scheme of industrial organization is that found in Bellamy's 
Looking Backward. That book presents a beautiful dream of 
a renovated human society. It is a picture of a world, not only 
without social gulfs between rich and poor, but also one with 
no idleness, intemperance, vice or crime. Defects of human 
nature as well as in social conditions have vanished, and that 
without the interposition of any moral influence, without a 
change of heart, or the influence of what the old preachers 
referred to as the grace of God. In this book we are told how 
the world has long been going on from bad to worse, is so 
marching in the wrong way, and that, before the culmination 
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of the story, it had continued so to march for over a century 
from this time. The gulfs between rich and poor had become 
greater, poverty had increased in its intensity and damning 
effects for evil, and all manner of crime, wrong, vice and evil 
had increased and multiplied. Intemperance and the social evil 
had cast their blighting influence in ever-enlarging circles 
upon a world sunken in misery and wretchedness indescribable. 
Men had become more and more selfish in their nature and 
acts until the end was reached in a social bankruptcy. Then 
came a revolution, and in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, 
all was changed, and that by the interposition of a public 
statute, the legal adoption of stale socialism, the creation of the 
co-operative commonwealth. 

Ordinarily we are bidden to judge the possibilities of the 
future by the events of the past. But where in human history 
has there been presented such a change in character and social 
conditions as we find in this picture of Bellamy? Before 
accepting that picture as true, it is worth while to ask, was 
Paul right when in preaching the gospel of a redeemed world 
he framed his antithesis of grace and law. or is Bellamy correct 
when he pictures how, without the influence of grace, a social- 
istic statute placed upon the law book of a realm makes all its 
citizens altruistic in act and thought, and men are saved from 
all that can hurt or destroy or even make afraid? 

The annals of lime clearly establish the fact that Paul was 
right when he taught that salvation is more of faith than from 
material forces or civil or ecclesiastical law- They also make 
clear the fact that the only permanently saving forces are edu- 
cational and moral and not material. No reform affecting morals 
was ever completed mainly by or through law. Slavery in 
England was abolished, as Macaulay has pointed out in chapter 
I of the first volume of his hi.stnry, not by law, but in spite of 
it. For over 500 years from William the Norman, Parliament 
passed countless laws to keep the people from rising from 
slavery or from acquiring the rights of liberty and equality. 
Not one of those old laws in the interest of slavery has ever 
been formally repealed to this day. Not one law was passed 
for nearly sue centuries giving the masses freedom. The moral 
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forces directed by the church were mightier than the power of 
the state, and saved the people from old slavery and led them up 
to new opportunities. 

In opposition to the statements of the last paragraph it may 
be said that slavery in America was abolished by law, and that 
here a moral change was accomplished by statute. One part 
of this objection is true, the other is incorrect. The negroes of 
the South are h%e so far as they can secure freedom by statute 
law. But the law giving them freedom has effected no moral 
or intellectual or industrial change in their lot. They are still 
in subjection to old ignorance, brutishness and degradation. 
The emancipation acts and the acts giving die atf^xiea tint 
ballot and many other subsequent laws enacted in tiuai inlereits 
have fallen far short of realizing the ends sought for by their 
promoters. The gift to each one of them of 40 acres and a 
mule would have foiled as much as did these otber laws of 
making the lot of the negro equal to that of the white man. 
Legal measures, the gift to men, or the distribution amoi^ 
them of material riches, either in small or lai^re pn^xntknis, 
never has and never will touch more than the hem of the 
garment of earthly misery and degradation. That misery and 
degradation can be cured only by moral and educational forces, 
and hence we find after near 40 years trial of legal and material 
remedies, that the real condition of the negroes of the United 
States has been improved only as it has been touched since the 
war by the moral forces of education, refinement and civiliza- 
tion, thus giving them increased industry, honesty, virtue and 
all the other manly and Christian graces. 

Bellamy's dream of a world made better by a statute estab- 
lishing the co-operative commonwealth but transfers to a new 
field of operation the fallacies which led to the endeavor to 
make the negro the equal of the white man by a "be it enacted" 
of a body of finite legislators. His socialistic scheme, as a 
panacea for all social ills, like the single-tax receipt, is a purely 
materialistic plan for social salvation. It is not, therefore, in 
any sense of the words, a re-statement suited to our century of 
the spiritual and moral saving movement of the early Christian 
church or the later manifestations thereof witnessed in the work 
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of Luther, Wesley and their immediate followers. Instead of 
finding its parallel with any of these beneficent efforts to uplift 
and save siifTering humanity, socialism, as the single tax, when 
preached as a panacea for all social and moral ills, is more 
nearly a igth century repetition of the work of Tetzel in the 
l6th, as that work is described by Protestant historians. It 
seeks to make men better, to save them from social perdition, 
by means of forces and influences wholly external to the persons 
sought to be benefited. Its proclamation in a Christian coun- 
try as a panacea for all social ills, as a sure means of saving the 
race from social destruction, should call for the same protest 
which Luther thundered against Tetzel and roused Europe to 
the verities of the Kingdom of Righteousness. It may be said 
in objection to this conclusion that Mr. Bellamy is a gentleman 
of most excellent character, and that hundreds of clergymen of 
saintly hves accept and leach his thoughts from their pulpits. 
All true, but Tetzel may have been a most excellent man. The 
Catholic doctrine of indulgences can even now, from one stand- 
point, be accepted and defended by any thoughtful person. 
But these facts do not make Tetzel's wares good on the basis 
which Protestants declare he sought to dispose of them. So, 
likewise, a large part, or even the whole, of the program of 
socialism may wisely be ultimately adopted from material or 
economic reasons or considerations. In that way the street 
cars, the telegraph, and possibly the railroads and other indus- 
tries may be socialized. But none of these realizations of (he 
socialistic program, or all of them, can make men moral, or 
destroy the gulfs between rich and poor, the educated and 
ignorant, the vicious and virtuous, any more than the past 
socialization of the post -office and city water has accomplished 
these innch to be desired ends. Ilcnce the desirability of 
socialism from the economic standpoint may be granted, but 
that fact does not warrant the preaching of its principles as the 
cure-all of social and moral ills. Such prcacliing by clergymen 
marks only the extent which Christian doctrine and ideals ia 
certain quarters have drifted, at once from the Gospel of Christ 
and from the great fundamentals of salvation as proclaimed 
by Luther and Wesley. 
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Christianity, following the old Hebrew prophets, places 
prosperity after virtue and makes temperance, industry, fru- 
gality, honor, love and virtue go before riches or the possession 
of any material resource. Paradise is not something which 
can be purchased from any source for money, and earthly 
milleniums are not to be brought about by the expenditure of 
gold, by any distribution of the proceeds of toil, or by any 
division or arrangement of the material resources of the earth. 
Paradise preached as something to be obtained cheaply, as bj 
the purchase of indulgences, and earthly bliss that can be won 
without toil and the exercise of manly character, as by a l^^al 
adjustment of financial incomes, or the control or use of land, 
as is contemplated by Bellamy's and George's scheme, turns men 
to vicious and wretched lives and not to honest and happy ones. 
Earthly riches, as we can see on every hand in the persons of 
certain wealthy men, if won or held without attention to all 
the noblest virtues, will sap those virtues and make earth for 
its owners and many others an everlasting hell. 

The foregoing should not be understood as asserting that no 
attention should be given in modem society to the material 
or legal aspects of social amelioration. A large and ever- 
increasing amount of such attention can profitably thus be 
given, but always subordinate to the moral aspects of the 
same. Accompanied by a moral awakening, and multitudes 
of measures of social reform involving the use of material 
ag^ents or forces, or the enactment of statutes of various kinds, 
have resulted in untold benefit to man. But without such 
awakening, material measures and laws for reform are as inert 
as king log of the fable, and, when directed and controlled by 
bad men, they all become engines of political and private 
corruption and social degradation. The way of social salvation 
is not and cannot, therefore, necessarily result from any material 
or legal scheme of reform, of which two have here been hastily 
and imperfectly passed in review. The way of salvation is now, 
and ever will be, what it ever has been in the past, the path of 
individual toil and prudence, of individual character and 
individual self-restraint. Salvation from social ills as from sin 
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is essentially from within and not from without. It is more of 
grace than of law or wealth in any proportions, great or small. 
The most prominent expounder and gallant defender and 
prophet of these old Christian ideas concerning salvation in 
our days is the present head of the Church of Rome. Pope Leo 
XIII. In his famous encyclical on labor, with all the vehe- 
mence of Lnther and the glow of Wesley, Leo calls men's 
attention to the true way of social and individual salvation, and 
shows the fallacy of all material or legal substitutes for 
character and personal integrity and industrj- which have been 
offered in modern times, of which substitutes two only have 
here been passed in review. In this I^o stands upon the old 
platform of Paul and Luther and Wesley, and deals valiant and 
telling blows against proposed schemes of social amelioration 
that are offered tn such a way as to make them the modem 
equivalent for the old indulgences of Telzel. Leo Xlll, 
although the most prominent and pronounced defender and 
expounder of the old Christian ideals of salvation in the domain 
of social reform, is not the only rgih century exponent thereof. 
The Salvation Array and very many other organizations by 
their practical work are applying those same ideals for Ihe 
advancement of social and individual reform. Attention has 
been called to the application of those ideals made use of by the 
Salvation Army in its farm colonies. In that enterprise the 
army does not in the least neglect the material side of the work 
of social salvation. On the contrary, it makes the fullest 
possible use of the material forces of land and capital for social 
regeneration, only those forces are made subordinale to the 
educational and moral work which accompanies and directs 
them. The same is true of most of the other practical reform 
and saving work of the Salvation .\rmy and of many other 
organizations for social regeneration of the present time. 

In Pope Leo's encyclical on labor we have the theoretical 
or dogmatic rc-statemcnt suited for our day of the old Christian 
ideals concerning human salvation as the same may be applied 
in the field of social reform. The Salvation Army by its 
multitudinous agencies and schemes of helpfulness exhibits the 
application of those same ideals in the domain of practical work. 
That anny. by its sttccess in rescuing the submer^^ed tenth, has 
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become a tremendous and growing and respected power in lU 
quarters of the globe. By the clearness with which Pope Leo 
in his encyclical has re-stated and put new force into the old 
Christian ideals of social and individual salvation, he has, as 
its head, won for the Church of Rome an influence in the world 
scarcely ever attained by it before. The old Church of Rcmie 
and the Salvation Army, and many another church, or move- 
ment of human helpfulness, each in its own way and in its 
own field, is showing forth to the 19th century the feict that the 
old Christian ideals have not lost their power to attract the 
love and reverence of the multitudes, or to accomplish much 
good for helping suffering humanity. 

Special mention has been made of the encyclical on labor by 
Pope Leo, but he does not stand as an isolated exponent of the 
old Christian ideals any more than the Salvation Army is the 
only modem movement applying those ideals in the field of 
social endeavor. In every branch of the church universal those 
ideals are stoutly defended against the insidious assaults of a 
materialistic philosophy that would substitute the effects of 
law for those of character and, in the use of land or a material 
division of the proceeds of toil, would find a more potent agency 
for human betterment than in education and moral enlighten- 
ment. In countless movements for social reform those same 
ideals are being marshalled in the warfare which the enlightened 
conscience of the race is beginning to organize against the evils 
of a purely materialistic civilization. That civilization has not, 
however, been wholy evil. It has aided men along certain 
lines. It has freed the race from the fear of famine and the 
destructive spread of such pestilences as the old black death 
and in numberless other ways. But its very victories, the 
creation of vast wealth, has called into existence our frightful 
social chasms with debasing riches on the one side and appal- 
ling poverty on the other. The resulting unspeakable misery 
and indescribable wretchedness in the world are chargeable to 
the material civilization which has blessed us along the lines 
just mentioned. They cannot be removed by the force that 
called them into existence, but by moral and educational 
influences, and by individual and personal work for the uplifting 
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of those caught under the wheels of this modem Juggernaut 
It is in this work that the old Christian ideals have in the past 
won their greatest victories. It is here also that they must be 
marshalled and rightly directed if the world is to be freed from 
the evils that now chill the heart and appall the senses. The 
denomination or saving movement of our day that states those 
ideals the clearest and makes the best application thereof for 
the good of man will thereby win by right divine the primacy 
of the church universal.' 

L. G. Powers. 

Minnesota Bureau of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 



NOTES. 

Educational Campaigns. There are no vacation schools in 
the curriculum of the practical politician, simply because he is 
practical and knows that he must be in touch with his district 365 
days in the year. The practical politician holds his position 
because he knows men, not in theory, but in the rough and tumble 
of work-a-day experience of their needs, fears, and hopes. 

When a reform movement enters the arena of politics, the chief 
reliance for its success is the ability to crowd the slow and steady 
influence of years into the six months or weeks before election day. 
When this can be done the reform ticket wins, but the phenomenon 
appears about once in a generation. The merest glance at the 
crowd of politicians who thronged the City Hall, when the Mayor 
of the Greater New York was installed January i, showed the faces 
of leaders, not always learned in the knowledge of the schools, but 
skilled in an ability to read human nature at a glance. 

The practical result of the varied labors of politicians is the 
number of votes they can control on election day, towards which 
all the work of a campaign is directed. The campaign of 1897 was 
no exception. 

From their studies in some of the great municipal departments, 
Mr. Homer Folks, of the State Charities Aid Association, and the 
writer felt that, if their practical workings could be brought down 
to the plain people, whose votes counted for just as much as the 
bank president or railroad directors, they would realize the 
difference between departments managed on principles of devotion 
to the interests of the people, and those in which the interests of the 
political leader were paramount. 

It was the plan that a course of six practical talks should be 
given, illustrated by lantern photographs explaining the operations 
of the various city departments under former administrations, the 
improvements made by Mayor Strong, the best results attempted 
by other American and European cities, and, finally, what each 
department ought to accomplish for the Greater New York. The 
departments were to be grouped as follows: i. Charities and Cor- 
rections; 2. Parks and Public Works; 3. Police and Magistrates' 
Courts; 4. Education and Buildings; 5. Docks and Fire; 6. Health 
and Street Cleaning. 
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Each course of six lectures was to be given in every group of 
six election districts, as constituted in 1897 in New York. This 
would require 232 courses. The average number of voters in each 
election district was 240; the average adult population 1,333. 
Each lecture district, therefore, would include 1,440 registered 
voters and 8,000 adult population. 

One lecture a week was to be given between September 20 and 
October 30. Every registered voter was to be personally invited 
by mail, and all citizens residing in the district would be invited by 
the most effective methods. Lectures were to be held, as far as 
possible, in public halls or meeting places of local interest. 

This plan of an educational campaign was submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Citizens* Union in April, so that all 
the preparation o\ the material and the illustrations for the course 
and the perfection of details could be made. One illustrated lecture 
was given at a hall on the East Side that same month. The 
audience was composed entirely of voters, many of whom expressed 
themselves delighted at having an opportunity to listen to a fair 
and accurate description of the working details of a great city 
department. This meeting was a great success from every point 
of view. 

The Union did not deem it advisable to carr>' out the plan as 
outlined above, presumably on the score of expense. However, in 
the latter part of August, a Lecture Bureau was organized. The 
suggested plan of Mr. l-^olks was carried out in the number and 
arrangement of the departments, which were to be illustrated by 
lantern photographs. About 300 lectures were given. The Bureau 
was organized too late in the campaign to yield the most effective 
results. The fact that there were so many volunteer speakers 
prevented insistence upon a thorough mastery of the information 
concerning the department in question. Frequently the particular 
lecturer had little previous knowledge of the subject, having been 
in receipt of his facts and illustrations a short time previous to 
presentation. With a corps of speakers who were paid even a 
nominal sum, certain guiding principles in the assimilation and 
presentation of the subject matter assigned could have been 
required. 

Even as it was, with all the disadvantages under which the 
Bureau labored, much good was accomplished in opening the eyes 
of the people to the fact that the management of great city depart- 
ments demands fitness and character of the highest order. 
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There are scores of men who vote for one party, because of "what 
there is in it for them/' This strain of selfishness can never be 
totally eradicated, but it can be somewhat softened by the substitu- 
tion of a higher civic altruism that shall lead each voter to consider 
that his ballot represents the potential welfare for the coming yeai^, 
not only of himself, but his whole family circle, and his vote may 
decide what kind of a man shall shape the policy of a great depart- 
ment of health, education or police, affecting the physical well- 
being, the mental training or the safety of every member of his 
family. Civic education presented interestedly, intelligently and 
insistently, will be the most effective method for changing munici- 
pal selfishness into altruism. william h. tolman. 

New York. 



State Tax Commissions and their recommendations are not 
an innovation in our fiscal system. Since early colonial times, 
when the foundations of the present State and local tax systems 
were laid, complaints have been made of its defects, and a variety of 
devices recommended and adopted to obviate them. Since the 
middle of this century, with the growth of personal property and 
the ease of transferring it, and with the great accumulation of tax- 
able wealth in the hands of corporations, the problem of applying 
the simple principles of our colonial general property tax to the 
involved conditions of the modern industrial system has been more 
or less thoroughly examined by a large number of commissions. 
A monograph on the subject by Dr. James W. Chapman, Jr., 
of Baltimore,^ digests the reports of 27 of these commissions, 
beginning with that of the Connecticut Commission of 1843, *^d 
ending with those of the Massachusetts and Ohio Commissions of 
1893. These reports make extremely wearisome reading, partly 
on account of their general sameness, and the absence of any 
strikingly original analysis of the problem or proposed remedies, 
and partly owing to the fact that to anyone familiar with colonial 
financial history the discussions and recommendations of the above 
State commissions are merely a repetition and enlargement of the 
similar ideas one so frequently meets with in colonial records. 
The general agreement on the unsatisfactory results of our present 
State and local tax system expressed by the commissions of the 

^ StaU Tax Commissions in the United States^ by James W. Chapman, Jr., 
Ph.D., LL.B. Johns Hopkins Universitj' Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Fifteenth Series, Nos. X-XI, Oct.-Nov., 1897, 114 pp. 
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past haH century, especially the lack of uniformity of the tax and 
the difliculty of discovering, assessing and taxing personal property, 
is an old story to one who has waded through colonial tax legisla- 
tion. There one constantly meets with complaints of the inequality 
of the property tax, as — to take a case at random — in New Hamp- 
shire in 1782, where the towns, it is said, "have vallued them (lands) 
some at one valine and some at another Rate very unequally."* 
The complaint of personal property's escaping taxation is as old as 
personal property itself. With the growth of movable, and often 
practically invisible property, especially in the hands of merchants, 
this complaint has grown louder and louder. The modem diag- 
nosis of the difficulty has not much advanced beyond that of the 
Massachusetts authorities in 1651, who pointed out* that "the 
estates of merchants, in the hand ol ncibours, strangers, or thcirc 
factors, are not so obvious to view" (as real property), "but, upon 
search, little of their estates doc appear, bcingc of great valew, so 
that the law doth not reach thctn by that nile taxing visible estate." 

The remedies which the typical tax commission of recent times 
proposes find their prototypes in colonial legislation. So, tor 
instance, a large majority of the above 27 State tax commissions 
pin their faith on the eflfectivcness of the listing system, and have 
in view requiring the taxpayer to enumerate and assess his own 
taxable property. This simple method of solving the difficulty by 
putting the responsibility of disclosing taxable property on the 
taxpayer himself, is as old as the tax syslem itself, and was always 
proposed when the habit of concealing taxable property was at 
its strongest, as, for instance, in Rhode Island in 1673-4-' 

Many of the recent commissions also propose to meet the diffi- 
culty of discovering and properly assessing all taxable property in 
a way that has often been tried in earlier times and has proved 
futile. The taxpayer not being rdicd on for the necessary informa- 
tion, it is often proposed to stimulate the tax assessors to do tlieir 
duty more fidly by the favorite device of framing his oath of ofRce 
in awe-inspiring terms, or, still better, in removing the zealous 
officials from the vengeance of their constituents by lengthening the 
terras ot office, or in putting over them a supcnisory btjdy of 
Colonial, later State officials. Thi» last device to effect uniform 
and general taxation is at least 330 years old, as we find it employed 

' Now Itampihlic PToWnclal Pap«n. IV. 304-$ ; 496-9. 

' Rocda. M>s«. U*y, III, p. aai. 

■ Colonial Rccoida R. I., 11, sit>. jat. 
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in Massachusetts in 1668,^ but has never led to remedying the evil 
it was aimed at. 

Still, however time-worn many of the recommendations of these 
modem tax commissions are, some of them have contributed to 
advancing our State and local tax system on the few lines along 
which progress has been made, for instance in the matter of inherit- 
ance taxes and corporation taxes. 

A few of the tax commissions since 1870 have been bold enotigh 
to recommend an entire exemption of personal property from 
taxation, and, we believe, only one, that of New York, 1870, 
recommended a tax on the occupiers of houses. This famous 
report of the New York Commission of 1870 stands out promi- 
nently as the best of its kind, and has not been approached in 
breadth of view by any similar report before or since, barring the 
recent Report of the Massachusetts Tax Commission, not included 
in the above monograph.* 



A Reprint of "A Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the 
British Plantations in America, etc.," by William Douglass, formed 
the October number of "Economic Studies" published by the 
American Economic Association. It is well edited and equipped 
with a thorough introductory sketch of Dr. Douglass and his writ- 
ings by Charles J. Bullock, Ph.D. The "Discourse" was first 
published anonymously in London in 1739. The author was a 
leading physician of Boston, of much public spirit and of some ver- 
satility as a writer. His chief work, "A Summary of the British 
Settlements in North America," was also economic, at least to a 
large extent, and was cited by Adam Smith in the "Wealth of 
Nations." 

The "Discourse" was undoubtedly one of the ablest of the eigh- 
teenth century currency pamphlets exposing the evils of paper 
money. After reviewing the experiences of the various colonies 
with this medium, the successive postponements of redemption, the 
enormous fluctuations of exchange on London, the author answers 
the numerous arguments alleged in favor of inflation and ends by 
suggesting as remedy interference by the British Parliament. He 
deplores the self-perpetuating power of paper money. "Our inor- 
dinate Desire of more, may be compared to Thirst in a Dropsy, 

^ Reeds. Mass. Bay, IV, part 2, p. 363. 

' Cf. Yale Review for Nov., 1897, Vol. vi, p. 321. 
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which by endeavouring to satisfy with Drink, increases the Dis- 
temper." A noteworthy feature of the essay is its anticipation of 
recent doctrines as to the effect of depreciation on the rate of inter- 
est. "Large Emissions of Paper Money does naturally rise the 
Interest to make good the sinking Principal." 



The Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. Germany has long 
been the promised land of magazines and reviews. The result has 
been a production of periodicals dealing with all branches of human 
knowledge, so luxuriant as to be the despair of the librarian as 
well as of the scholar, who wishes to keep posted on current litera- 
ture. The supply, especially in the line of economics, has seemed 
to many for several years to be fully up to the demand, but Dr. 
Julius Wolf of Breslau has discovered not only, as our American 
journalists say, "a long felt want," but a gap which is fairly 
yawning, as he puts it in heavy-faced type, **Hier klafft eine 
Bildungslucke." This gulf he i)rop<>ses to fill l)y the new Zfi7- 
schrift fiir Socinhcisscnchaft, which is 10 appear monthly, l>egin- 
ning Jan. 15. The first number has not yet reached us. but the 
table of contents, which we have received, shows that at least four 
out of the six essays in the first number relate purely to economic 
questions, such as the Rniunciation of Free Trade by England, 
The Adam Smith Problem, Illusionists and Realists in Poliiieal 
lieonomy, etc. One feature of the review will be a department 
known as the Review of Reviews, which will .summarize the 
contents of about uo periodicals. Such a feature is getting to be 
absolutely essential to the reader who aims to keep up with the 
current literature of any subject. 

The Bulletins of the Department of Labor for November. 
1897, and January, i8c>8, contain valuable studies of especial classes 
of the population. The former has articles on the Italians in 
Chicago, and on the Anthracite Mine I-aborers. while the latter 
treats in a special paper of the Negroes of Farmville. These 
special studies are a valuable supplement to the general statistics 
published by the Department of I^bor as well as by the Census 
Bureau for the entire ctuuitry. Mass figures, if they are to be made 
of any use. must be interpreted in the light of detailed study of 
specific classes and localities, and Col. Wright is giving great value 
to the Bulletin of the Department of Labor by inspiring such 
investigations. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Die Finamverhdltnisse der Einselstaaten der Nordamerikanischen 
Union. Von Dr. Ernest L. Bogart. (Sammlung nationalokono- 
mischer und statistischer Abhandlungen des staatswissenschaft- 
lichen Seminars zu Halle a.d.S., herausgegeben von Dr. Joh. 
Conrad.) Jena, G. Fischer, 1897 — 8vo, xiii, 157 ss. 

In 1887 Professor H. C. Adams' Public Debts introduced the 
general reader to the interesting history of the financial operations 
of our State governments. Since then the Reports of the Eleventh 
Census bearing on this matter have appeared, and the accumula- 
tion of statutes and reports of numerous State officials and commis- 
sions has been thoroughly worked over, especially by Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman. The above monograph by Dr. Bogart is a contri- 
bution to the same subject. Though at the present time the fiscal 
operations of the States are of little importance, their financial 
history before the Civil War is highly instructive and important in 
connection with both the industrial and the political history of our 
country. In describing the movements by which internal improve- 
ments, from being a concern of the Federal, became a concern of 
the State governments, and in telling the story of the internal 
improvement craze and the subsequent limitation of the States' 
borrowing powers, the author has not materially improved on 
Professor Adams' book. In his discussion of the current methods 
of appropriating and raising public moneys in the State legisla- 
tures, Dr. Bogart offers some comprehensive digests of the statute 
laws and State constitutions, and some tables largely based on the 
Census Reports. There is little evidence of originality of treatment 
in the monograph, and it is to be regretted that the author has 
neglected the opportiniity of bringing his results, especially statis- 
tical, down later than 1890. This he could have done to advan- 
tage, by, for instance, discussing the recent constitutional changes 
in New York, together with the large expenditure for the improve- 
ment of the Erie Canal, and also the subject of the refunding of the 
Federal direct tax of 1861, under the Act of 1891, a repetition, on 
a small scale, of the distribution of the surplus revenue of 1837. 

The German of the monograph suggests the editorial page of 
a German-American newspaper, and is very bad. The word 
"Promptheit" can hardly claim to be German; while the use of 
''Korporation" for "Aktiengesellschaft," and of "Resolution" for 
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"Beschluss" is not to be commended; "rapide Entwickelung," 
"partielle Erklarung," and "innere Verbesserung" are too literal a 
translation of "rapid development," "partial explanation," and 
internal improvement." On page 7 "Geldleiher" should read 
Geldborger." The typographical errors are too numerous to 
mention, especially in the foot-notes, in which no consistent method 
of quoting authorities is followed. The State Comptroller is gen- 
erally called a "Controller," for which misuse of the word there is, 
however, some excuse. j. c. s. 

English Local Gozcrnmcnt of To-day : A Study of the Relations of 
Central and Local Government. By Milo Roy Maltbic, Ph.D. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. New York. 

When the nineteenth century began, in all matters of local gov- 
ernment, the counties, the towns, and the parishes of England were 
self-contained and responsible to no Department of State in 
London. Local government in the counties was exclusively in the 
hands of the landed classes. Countv affairs were administered in 
quarter sessions by magistrates appointed by the Crown on the 
nomination of the Lord Lieutenant. In the cities and boroughs, 
municipal government was administered under charters, most of 
which dated back two or three centuries. Each city and town was 
a law unto itself; and its usually autocratic administrators could be 
reached only through the law courts, and then with difficulty and at 
great cost. As for the rural comnumities outside the incorporated 
towns, they were governed by church-wardens and overseers 
chosen at the vestry meetings held at the parish churches. The 
poor law in its fundamental principles had long been uniform; but 
in practice scores of poor law districts were governed by their 
special Acts of Parliament, and in the closing days of the last 
century and in the early days of this, almost the only duty which 
the local administrators of the poor law owed to the central gov- 
ernment was to make returns of poor law statistics to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. There were no elementary schools, 
except as private ventures, and the State had taken upon itself no 
responsibilities or duties in connection with elementary education. 
The preser\ation of the peace was still a duty which in law devolved 
upon every householder, as in the middle ages when every enfran- 
chised inhabitant was compelled to take his turn at watch and ward ; 
and as late as the second decade of this-centur}' the ancient custom 
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of watch and ward was revived in the county and town of Notting- 
ham by Parliamentary enactment. 

The object of Mr. Maltbie's "English Local Government of 
To-day" is to trace the change from the England which existed 
until 1834 to the England of to-day, when every local governing 
body is elected directly by the people, and in particular to trace the 
origin and development of the several great Departments of State, 
which now exercise such close and constant supervision over every 
phase of local government activity. Whitehall is Mr. Maltbie's 
standpoint. The local poor law boards, the town councils, and 
the school boards are all dealt with, as it were, from inside the 
Local Government Board, the Home Office, the Board of Trade, 
and the Education Department. It is from the official literature 
of these State Departments, from the Hansards, and from the law 
reports that Mr. Maltbie has obtained his data. He gives a 
succinct and admirable account of the relationships between the 
local elected bodies and the State Departments in London and 
rightfully emphasizes the good which results from the oversight 
of the State Departments, and from the continuity of policy which 
this oversight brings about in all affairs of local government. 

In describing the connection of Parliament with the several 
Departments of State concerned with local government, Mr. Malt- 
hie rather overlooks the advantages which accrue from the presence 
of the political heads of these Departments in the House of Com- 
mons. The Local Government Board at Whitehall is a long way 
off from a town council in Lancashire or Cumberland; but its 
political chief is always in the House of Commons, and can there 
be reached by question from the local member, and, if need be, 
by a motion for the adjournment of the House to call attention to 
any action of the Local Government Board to w^hich there may 
be strong and well-founded local objection. 

The least satisfactory chapter in Mr. Maltbie*s book is that on 
elementary education. His sketch of the history of education in 
Iingland prior to the Act of 1870 is scrappy and inexact. It is not 
nearly sufficiently full to enable a reader, new to the subject, to 
form an adccjuate understanding of the elementary education sys- 
tem as it now exists, and is now worked by the voluntary school 
committees, the education committees of town councils, and the 
school boards. Centralization in connection with the poor law, 
the police, and municipal government has succeeded beyond all 
question. It has only partially succeeded in connection with 
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elementary education, and the failure of the Committee of Council 
for Education to give as full satisfaction as has been given by the 
Local Government Board in respect to municipal affairs, and the 
Home Office in respect to the police and the administration of the 
mining and factory laws, cannot be made clear unless the history 
of elementary education from 1808 to 1870 is adequately told. This 
is not done in Mr. Maltbie's book, and the chapter on elementary 
education loses much of its value from the lack of two or three 
more pages at the outset. The presentation of the subject is 
especially misleading in giving the impression that the Church first 
moved to the establishment of the present education system; it 
did not move at all until the British and Foreign Schools Society, 
a non-sectarian organization, had entered on the work in 1808. 

E. PORRITT. 
Fannington, Conn. 

Municipal Problems. By Frank J. Goodnow, A.M., LL.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897 — i2nio, 333 pp. 

The Study of City Goxrrmnent: An Outline of the Problems of 
Municipal Functions, Control and Organization. By Delos F. 
Wilcox, A.M., Ph.D. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897 — 
i2mo, 268 pp. 

These two most recent books on the subject of municipal 
government, while valuable in themselves, are especially note- 
worthy by way of contrast. The former is l)y the Professor of 
Administrative Law in Columbia University, the highest authority 
on that subject in this country, whose work on Comparative 
Administrative Law is the standard and practically the only author- 
ity on administration in the English language. The second hook, 
very modest and unambitious in its purpose, is written by a pupil 
of Prof. Goodnow, whose first publication was his doctor's thesis, 
** Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio." published not long 
ago in the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. It is natural, therefore, that the two books should 
reflect to some degree the same opinion on similar points, but it is 
only fair to Dr. Wilcox to say that in clearness and attractiveness 
of exposition and in the method of presentation, the work of the 
pupil is much more satisfactory than the work of the teacher. 

Prof. Goodnow's book consists of a series of essavs, which show 
large knowledge of the subject, and careful thought, but one in 
reading them gets the impression of haste in publishing these 
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lectures before the author's thought was sufficiently seasoned, and 
his conclusions had crystallized into clear form. 

In the first chapter on the History of Municipal Organization 
in the United States, he traces the great changes which have taken 
place in the form of municipal government in this country, during 
the present century. Among these the most striking features have 
been the lessening of the powers of the municipal council, the 
increasing interference of the State legislature in municipal affairs, 
and the concentration of power and responsibility in the municipal 
executive. He then discusses the position of the city in our system 
of government, and emphasizes the fact, which has often been 
overlooked by some writers, that, while the city from one point of 
view is a business corporation for performing certain local func- 
tions, it is in a more important degree a governmental corporation, 
with important political functions to discharge as the agent of the 
State. If this double capacity of city government had been recog- 
nized and heeded in determining policies in the past, many failures 
in municipal administration might have been avoided. With 
regard to the proper sphere of municipal activity, the author thinks 
that the strict enumeration of power in municipal charters which 
prevails in this country has been much less advantageous for 
securing actual municipal home rule and preventing undue legis- 
lative interference than the general municipal corporation laws of 
continental Europe, which describe the powers of the city govern- 
ment in less detail. 

The chapters on ''The Relations of the City to the State,'* 
''Administrative Control in Europe," and "Administrative Control 
in England," are most valuable, because they discuss a somewhat 
novel phase of the subject, and contain much information that will 
be new to the average reader. The plan of central control which 
he advocates is foreign to American practice in many w^ays, and 
is not likely to be incorporated into our statute books in a day. 
but we believe that the author is right in urging, that a wise, 
conservative and responsible administrative control by the central 
state government should be substituted for the reckless and irre- 
sponsible legislative control which has already done so much harm. 
In the chapters, "Universal SufTrage," "The City Council," and 
"The City Executive," are discussed the problems of internal 
organization, which have been threshed over in magazine and 
newspaper articles during the last few years. He favors fewer 
elected officers and more appointed officials. He thinks that the 
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council should consist of one chamber containing two classes of 
members, some of whom are elected by a general ticket, and some 
on a division or ward ticket. In determining the powers of the city 
council, he would cast it in continental rather than the English 
mold. It should have the proper legislative powers and control of 
the city's purse, but the power of appointment and the responsibilily 
of administration should rest with the executive, while the details 
of administration should be carried out under Uie direction of per- 
manent subordinates. 

Very little fault on the whole can be found with the matter of 
this book, but the manner of it is open to serious criticism. Prof. 
Goodnow's htcrary style leaves much to be desired. It lacks grace, 
clearness and force. The sentences are much too long, involved 
and cumbered with qualifying clauses. In a number of instances 
a whole page is taken up with three sentences. It seems almost 
as if he had caught the infection from the writings of German 
authors. The practiced reader will find the book hard reading, and 
will sigh for an oasis of juicy epithet or crisp metaphor, to lighten 
the journey. The sentence on page 14, beginning "Starting witli 
large local self-government" is one of many sentences which need 
the pruning knife and reconstruction. The paragraph structure is 
also faulty, and this the modem teachers rhetoric insist upon as 
a test of clearness. To make a digest of any of these chapters 
would be no easy task. He often lays down abstract principle* 
or makes general statements, ft-ithout giving concrete illustration* 
to clinch the tliought in the mind of the reader. Proper mechani- 
cal contrivances, like sub-heads or marginal summaries, which are 
used so effectively by Dr. Shaw in his books to guide the reader, 
arc all wanting. 

The fairness of this criticism will be seen by comparing Chap. Vf, 
by Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, on the "Administrative Control in Eng- 
land" with the chapter immediately preceding it on "Adniintstraiive 
Control in Europe," Tlie technique illustrated in the one is quite 
superior to that of the other. The defects of style m this book are 
unfortunate not only from an artistic point of view, but also because 
they will lessen the number of the readers of the book very much. 
If the reforms urged in the book are to be brought about, it must 
be by convincing the average man, and the average man will not 
find the book interesting or easy to read. After reading this book, 
it seems a wise dictum tliat college lecturers should have had lonie 
experience in journalism. For the successful journalist must put 
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his thoughts in attractive form, or he is likely to find his occupation 
gone. 

Dr. Wilcox's "The Study of City Government" is the first 
elementary outline of our city government of real value, which has 
been published in this country. It is modest in its purpose, as the 
author intends it to be simply an outline of the problems of 
municipal functions, control and organization. By use of it the 
student can get a clear knowledge of the scope and division of the 
subject, which he can follow up by more extensive study in a wider 
field. What should be the functions of the city government, how 
far should it be under the control of the State government, and 
how should the machinery of the city government be org^anized, 
are the three heads, according to the author's analysis, under which 
the subject is to be considered. 

The author's division of the functions of the city into primary 
and secondar}' seems not wholly satisfactory and likely to stand the 
test of thorough analysis. It is more theoretical than practical. 
The primary functions he defines as "those whose direct and 
immediate purpose is to promote the general welfare." The 
secondary functions are "those whose direct purpose is to furnish 
means for the fulfillment of the primary functions." The author's 
style is clear and easy, and one reads on with ready interest and 
easy comprehension. He is acquainted with the best authorities 
on the subject, and has arranged his knowledge in an orderly 
sequence and development. The headings of paragraphs in full- 
faced type and careful sub-division of paragraphs facilitate the task 
of the reader and make it an easy book to consult. It seems also 
to be accurate in its statements, although on page 130 Connecticut 
should be added to the list of States which impose an educational 
qualification for voters. Dr. Wilcox's work has been so well done 
in this book, elementary as it is, that we hope he will carry out the 
purpose, mentioned in the preface, of hereafter expanding it into 
a more comprehensive treatise. 

GEORGE L. FOX. 
Yale University. 
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Researches into the Mathenujtkal Frtnctfles of the Theory of IVeaUh. 

By Augustin Cournot, 1838. Translated by Nathaniel T. Bacon, 

with a Bibliography of Matlieinatical Economics by Irving 

Fislicr. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1897— i2ino, pp, ix. 309, 

I plate. 

The latest volume in the Economic Qassics scries, edited by 
Prof. Ashley, is important alike in its position in the history of the 
science and the influences which it has had on later writers. Its 
appearance in this series is especially timely, as for a long time the 
work has been out of print, and but few libraries in this country 
possess a copy, so that to most economists it has been quite inac- 
cessible. 

Its author, Antoine Augustin Cournot, was eminent in tnatbc- 
matics, and interested as well in general philosophical subjects. 
He was practically the first to apply mathematics in Economics, 
and the very first to reach any degree of success, anticipating many 
of the more recent discoveries. Indeed Prof. F. Y. Edgcworth, in 
Pulgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy. »ays that "it is still 
the best statement in mathematical form of some of the highest 
generalizations in economic science." Yet at the time of its issue 
the book fell very flat. Cournot afterward rewrote it and tried to 
popularize it. but for many years it lay unheeded. Jcvons was the 
first of English economists to rediscover it, and he at once placed it 
in the front rank. 

Jcvons says: "Cournot did not frame any ultimate theory o( the 
ground and nature of utility and value, but, taking the palpable 
(acts known concerning the relations of price, production and con- 
sumption of commodities, he investigated these relations analjti- 
cally and diagraphically with a power and felicity which leaves 
little to be desired," 

We may follow Prof. EdgcwortJi in dividing the book into three 
parts: pure theory of price, abstract propositions on taxation, and 
miscellaneous applications of mathematical reasoning. 

The first three chapters of the book take tip preliminary notions 
of wealth and value, and miscellaneous matters. The theory of 
foreign cxcjiange is analyzed in a very elaborate manner, giving a 
good ex&mplc of care in the treatment of a system of equations. 
Great pains arc taken to show that the problem is determinate, 
that there .ire no more (and no fewer) unknowns llian equations 
eormecting them. The problem is treated statically, employing the 
idea of economic equilibrium. At the close of the third chapter, 
•■ often. Cournot steps aside from his train of rigid reasoning and 
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offers opinions for which he might find it more difficult to bring' 
proof. This he does later in the book, on the tariff question; and 
here, on the theory of bimetallism, he says : " It is in vain forgovern- 
ments to fix a legal ratio for the value of gold and that of silver (as 
in France) ; if the value of gold resulting from the conditions given 
[its price at some center, and the coefficients of exchange] is 
greater, gold will command a premium with dealers in exchange 
and will thus recover its true commercial value/* 

But the chapter on the Law of Demand and those inmiediately 
after form the kernel of the book. 

Cournot assumes that the demand, D, for each article is a func- 
tion, F(/>), of the price, />, of that article. This function he limits in 
properties according to what is already well known of it, 1. e., that it 
is continuous, and tends to decrease with an increase of price, etc. 
Then for the total value of thfe quantity of an article sold annually 
we may write /^F(/>). The condition that this value may be a maxi- 
mum is that its first derivative be zero, or the equation: 

F(/>) + p¥'{p) = o. 

Evidently, then, a monopolist (Cournot instances the proprietor 
of a mineral spring, having no cost of production) will, in disposing 
of his product, so fix his price as to make pF(p), the total annual 
value of his sales, a maximum. The appropriate value of p to this 
end he finds, of course, by empirical solution of the above equation. 
When the monopolist has costs of production to bear, they also 
must be reckoned with. Since, in general, the cost of production 
is a function of the amount produced or sold annually, it becomes 
indirectly a function of the price; So here again we may write an 
equation which, if satisfied, will determine the price at which the 
monopolist will have the maximum net receipts. 

By considering the effect of changes in the cost of production of 
a monopoly article, Cournot arrives at remarkable conclusions. If 
the producer under the new conditions is able to produce as much 
as is necessary to secure him the maximum net returns theoretically 
possible, an increase in the cost of production augments the price 
of the commodity by an amount sometimes much more and some- 
times much less than the increase in cost; and similarly, there is 
no equality between the reduction of cost and fall in the price of the 
commodity. This is of interest now in connection with the theory 
of railroad rates and other monopoly charges. 

But if the producer cannot produce as much as shall bring him 
this maximum net return, then he will produce all he can and the 
price to the consumer will remain unaltered. 
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Cournot then proceeds to the effect of a tax on articles produced 
under monopoly, treating of the loss to consumers on account of 
the tax, that falling on producers, and the gross profit to the state 
treasury. He carries this analysis through the various forms of 
taxation — specific, ad valorem, and "in kind" — ^and of bounties, 
which are treated in his equations as a negative tax. 

Then is taken up the effect of competition in production, and a 
formal proof is given that two proprietors of similar springs, in the 
endeavor to gain maximum net incomes, will inevitably reduce the 
price to consumers. Also that for a given price, or for the same 
total production, the costs will be always greater for competing 
producers than under a monopoly. 

When the competition becomes unlimited, the partial produc- 
tions, D,, Dj, etc. (each of which is supposed to be inappreciable in 
comparison with the total), of the several producers are added to 
form the total supply. 

Thus Di + Dj -f . . . + D, = F(/)) the demand. 

Now Dj, Dj, etc., are in the same manner as before functions of 
p, and so the first member of this equation may be denoted by 
il{p). This equation now is: i.>(/>) — F(/>) = o, and .0(^) is 
proven always to increase with />. Cournot plots the loci of these 
functions, and shows the market price as represented by the co-or- 
dinates of the intersection of the curves, thus anticipating Fleeming 
Jenkin. In this case of unlimited competition the effect of an 
increase in cost is to raise the price, but to a less extent than the 
increase in cost. 

There arc some interesting remarks on the mutual relations of 
producers, when the product of one becomes the material of the 
next producer, as distinguished from competition between pro- 
ducers of the same article. Cournot supposes, for instance, that 
copper and zinc are each controlled by monopolists, and have no 
other use than to be made into brass, — and costs of production are 
for the moment neglected. lie then shows that the price of brass 
will be higher if the copper and zinc monopolists remain separate 
than if they pool their interests in one monopoly. 

The remainder of the work is taken up with a discussion of the 
communication of markets, of the social income, and of the influ- 
ence of the communication of markets on that income. These 
chapters contain material too complicated to be reproduced here, 
dealing largely with the costs of transportation and the effects of 
tariff. They are much less valuable than what precedes, the sub- 
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ject being more difficult, and Coumot's means of treating it much 
less adequate. 

There is a considerable quantity of mathematical analysis in the 
book, and readers will need to be familiar with the elements of the 
differential calculus, particularly the use of Taylor's theorem. In 
many places in the original work there were errors in the mathe- 
matical work and in the numerical examples used as illustrations. 
Many of these were obviously due to the printer, though some 
affected the accuracy of the subsequent reasoning, but it is thought 
that all have been either corrected or indicated. 

The value of the volume has been greatly added to by the thor- 
ough bibliography of those works on economics which employ 
mathematical reasoning. They are divided into periods of 127, 33, 
19 and 8 years, headed naturally by Ceva, Coumot, Jevons and 
Marshall respectively. It is interesting to note that though the 
intervals grow shorter the number of titles increase with each suc- 
ceeding period. The earlier works are more in the nature of 
general treatises, and the later special investigations. 

JOHN MARSHALL GAINES. 
Yale University. 

The Story of Japan. By R. Van Bergen. New York, American 
Book Co., 1897 — i2mo, 64-294 pp. and index. 

Taken as story rather than history, this little volume may be 
of interest to older readers than those for whom it is obviously 
intended. It might well serve as an introduction to more serious 
reading for those intending to travel in Japan. 

Its strongest point is its appreciation of the loyalty of the 
Japanese samurai under the feudal system, his devotion to the clan 
rather than to a personal leader. This stanch loyalty to the state, 
as then understood, was largely what stood in the way of the 
opening of the country to foreigners. The story of this opening 
and the conversion of the Japanese to the advantages of European 
I civilization is well told. The great strides made recently by the 

Japanese are not accidental or spasmodic, but are rather some 
of the more obvious results of this patient, self-sacrificing spirit, 
turned into new channels and modes of working itself out. 

The volume is illustrated with a number of prints from Japanese 
sources, and contains some of the heroic tales which have kept 
alive this spirit of loyalty and which show it in action. 

J. M. GAINES. 
Yale University. ^y. 



